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PEEFACB. 

The Tripartite Labour Conference at its meeting in September 1943 recom 
mended the setting up of a machinery to investigate questions of wages and earn- 
ings, employment and housing, and social conditions generally, with a view to 
provide adequate materials on which to plan a policy of social security for 
labour. In pursuance of that resolution, the Labour Investigation Committee 
was appointed by the Government of India by Resolution No. L 4012, dated 
the 12t)i February 1944 to carry out the investigations. The Committee \\as 
instructed to extend its investigations generally to all industrial and semi- 
industrial labour covered by the Royal Commission on Labour in their Report, 
with tlie addition of certain other categories. The Committee was asked by the 
Government of India to decide in each case the most suitable manner of conduct- 
ing the enquiry. The Government, however, considered that the method of 
enquiry should not merely consist of sending out questionnaires to Government 
agencies and Employers’ and Workers’ Associations, but should also comprise 
specific enquiries in individual concerns based on representative sampling. 

2. In India, in spite of the quite comprehensive enquiries made by tlie 
Royal Commission on Labour and a few Committees appointed by the Provincial 
Governmenls, there have remained large lacunae in regard to information )n 
'labour conditions in several industries. In particular, broadly speaking, the 
method of direct enquiry on the spot has not been adopted on a Miffieiently wide 
^(»aIe so as to cover the entire industrial structure. Moreover, certain industries, 
like cotton textiles and coal mining, have received greater attention tlian other.-, 
and even as regards these industries, comprehensive information on an all-India 
basis has not been available. With a view to making up this deficiency as well 
as iu bringing the available information up to date, the Committe'^ decided that 
ad hoc surveys should be carried out in various industries yo as to secure a 
complete picture of labour conditions prevailing in each. The following 
industries were selected for the purpose : — 

A. Mining. (1) Coal. (2) Manganese. (3) Gold. (4) Mica. (5) Iron 
Ore. (6) Salt. ! 

13. Plantatiom. (7) Tea. (8) Coffee. (9) Rubber. 

C. Factory industry. (10) Cotton. (11) Jute. (12) Silk. (13) 
Woollen. (14) Mineral Oil. (15) Dockyard. (16) Engineering (17) 
Cement. (18) Matches. (19) Paper. (20) Carpet weaving. (21) Coir 
matting. (22) Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufacture. (2S) 
Potteries (24) Printing Presses. (25) Glass. (26) Chemical and 
Pharmacentica] works (27) Shellac. (28) Bidi-making, Cigar and 
Cigarette (29) Mica Splitting. (30) Sugar. (31) Cdtton Ginning and 
Baling. (32) Rice Mills. 

D. Transport, (33) Transport Services (Tramways and Buses). (34) 
Non-ga5'» tted Railway Staff. 

E. Other types of labour. (35) Port Labour. (36) Municipal Labour. 
(37) Central P.WD. (38) Rickshaw Pullers. 

.3. The main conception on which the ad hoc surveys liavo been ba ed is 
that information should ])e collected on the spot by direct enquiry conducted 
with the help of the Committee’s own staff and that this information should 
as far as possible, conform to the sam])ling methods widely adopted in such 
work. Owing to great variations in the character of the different industries, 
however, there could not be a complete uniformity in regard to the methods 
which had to be adopted to suit the peculiarities of particular industries and 
centres. For instance, while there are only a few centres and units in certain 
industries such as potteries, mineral o^, gold, etc., iq other industries, such as 



textiles, engineering, transport services, plantations, tanneries, bidi-making, 
etc., a very large number of centres and units in clitierent Provmices (and even 
States) had to be covered. Moreover, some of the industries are modern 
industries of the large-s^'alc type, wherein factory legislation applies more ()V 
less entirely, while others are indigenous handicrafts or small-scale industries, 
where factory legislation is either inapplicable or partially applicable. Thus, 
information has not been unifonnly available in advance as regards the size, 
location and ownership of industrial units, such as is necessary before decisions 
for samiiling are taken. Consequently, the technique of representative sampl- 
ing had to be modified and supplemented so as to obtain whatever information 
of a reliable character was available. As far as possible, however, in all 
bidnstries important centres were covered. In each of these centres units were 
chosen on a sample basis, but it was possible in a few centres to cover all units. 
The iina! lists of centres of survey and individual establishments were made 
out in the light of the impressions gathered during the course of the preliminary 
tour and in consultation with local authorities. The guiding principle in the 
selection of centres of survey was to paake the survey regionally representative 
so as to disco\er difierences in the conditions of Jabour in riie same mciusLry iii 
different parts of the country. The selection of individual concerns was 
generally based on considerations, in order of importance of (a) size, (b) owiier- 
sliip (private or limited) and (c) whether subject to statutory regulation or 
not. In this conniectioii, it may be stated that the Committee were greatly handi*- 
cf pped in sampling the units owing to" the lack of complete inrormaiion reganJ- 
ing location and number of units in the selected industries. Unfortunately 
there ai'o no all-India employers^ organisations in some of the organised 
industries, nor are the statistics maintained by the Central and Provincial 
Governments at all complete. Moreover, in certain uiiorgauisod mdn.itries, 
such as shellac, carpet-weaving, bidi-making, etc , owing to their very nature 
no such information could have been readily available in advance. In ijertain 
cases, therefore, owing to these difficulties as well as transport difficulties and 
other exigencies, the sampling could not be fully adh^uTcl to. Nevei theh s^. the 
Committee have been anxious to gather in the maximum possible information 
in the limited time at their disposal and with a view to this, they have cast 
theij’ net as wide as possible. The main instruments of the ad hoc surve/ were 
the Questionnaires. These were of two kinds : — (a) the main ad hoc survey 
questionnaire on points likely to be common to all the industries surveyed and 
(b) supplementary and special questionnaires in respect of certain industries 
such as plantations, mines, railways, rickshaw pullers, port labour, municipal 
labour, glass, shellac, mica, etc. The main questionnaire was accompanied by 
a tabular form for entering wage data and this was used wherever possible. Tn 
tlie case of certain surveys, however, sucli as salt, paper, cotton, woollen and 
jute textiles, dockyards, silk, cement and gold mining, it was possible to conduct 
a wage survey on a sample basis. The chief method of collection of data wa^ 
by personal investigation of industrial establishmenls, examination of their 
records and contact with labour in factories and homes. The information thus 
collected was supplemented and cheeked with replies to the Questionnaires 
received. 

4. For the purpose of conducting enquiries, a sufficiently large field staff, 
consisting of 16 Supervisors and 45 Iuy,estigators, was appointed, lle^ore tin* 
commencement of field work, all the Supervisors (with the exception of those 
working in Bengal) were called to the Committee ^s headquarters at Simla and 
given detailed instructions on the technique and scope of the enquiries to be 
conducted by them, the manner in which they were to submit their dahi, and 
the centres find units which they w^ere to investigate. In addition, both Super- 
visors and Investigators were provided with written instructions regarding the 
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iise of questi()imaires, sampling of concerns (where this could not be douc fti 
advance), filling of the wage forms, etc. In particular, they were asked not 
only to collect iiit’ormation on the spot but also to draw upon every other possible 
source of inforraacio;i. In doing so, they were re(iuired to distribute copies of 
the (iuestioniiaires in the centres assigned to them not only amongst the sampled 
units but also amongst employers' and workers' associations in the industry 
and such ocher associations and individuals as were likely to be interested ni 
the subject. They were also asked to get into touch with officials of Central 
and Prr)vincial Go\ernmeiits connected with labour and obtain such facilities 
as might be necessary in doing their work. 

5. ^ far as the field work in Bengal was concernied, it was done by the staif 
of the t'ommittee under the guidance and supervision of the Tja])our Commis- 
sioner, Bengal, and his subordinate officers. Members, however, paid visits to 
selected centres and units in Bengal to obtain first-hand knowledge of local 
labour conditions. 

6. The Committee’s survey covered all Provinces with the exception of the 
North est Frontier Province where none of the industries >sclected for 
survey was sufficientlv important. It extended to many of the Indian Stales 
also, such as Kaslimir, Patiala, Gwalior, Baroda, Mysore, Sandur, Travancore, 
Cochin, Bundi, Indore and some of the States of the Eastern States Agency. 
No survey was undertaken in the Hyderabad State as that State preferred to 
appoint its own Labour Investigatioif Committee, with te^’ms of referenlce 
identical to those of this Committee, for enquiry into local labour conditions. 

7. In dealing with the ad hoc survey work, several courses were open to 
the Comnuttee : — (i) the Committee, as a whole, to study each industry, 
(ii) the surveys to be distributed region-wisfe ajid eiaeh Member put into 
charse of a region, and (iii) each Member to be entrusted with a few 
surveys throughout India. With a view to speedy and efficient Wv»ik, the thirci 
course was actually adopted. This departure from the usual procedure of the 
Commillee as a 's^liole dealing with the work was necessary in vie'? of the im- 
mensity of the task and the necessity of maintaining an all-India perspective. 
Moroovc^r, it was felt that this procedure would enable Members to make a 
specialis('d study of labour conditions in individual industries in different parts 
of the country. It was also felt that the peculiar problems of indudiial labour 
had more an industry-wise than a region-wise dispersion and that tbe procedure 
would be helpful to future legislation which has to take into con sj delation the 
diversified conditions of each industry. It will be seen, however, that in the 
Reports the factual material has been presented both on an all-India and 
on a regional basis. 

8. Thanks ana acknowledgments are due to Provincial Governments, State 
Authorities, Labour Commissioners (and particularly the Labour Commissioner, 
Bengal), l)irectors of Industries, Chief Inspectors of Factories, Port authori- 
ties, local bodies, employers’ and workers’ associations, managements of the 
units surveyed and all others who rendered help in the collection of the data 
presented in these Reports. 
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CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTION, 


The Eii^ineeriiig Industry covers a very comprehensive field comprising 
a variety of trades. In the official publication, Statistics of FaetoricSf the cate- 
gory ' engineering ^ includes the following : (i) Coach Building and Motor Car 
liepairing ; (ii) Electrical Engineering; (iii) Electrical Generating and Trans- 
forming Stations ; (iv) General Engineering ; (v) Kerosene Tinning and Back- 
ing; (vi) Metal Stamping; (vii) Ra^ilway Worlcshops; (viii) Ship Building and 
En^jieering; (ix) Steel Trunk, Lock and Cutlery; (x) Tramway Works and 
(xi) Miscellaneous. In addition to these two important categories have to be 
considered, viz., Go\ernment and Local Fund factories engaged on engineering 
processes and a large group of concerns, which arc classified in the Statistics of 
factories as ‘ Minerals and Metals ^ It is clear that no perfect definition of the 
te^*m ‘ engineering ’ can be given, and, in fact from the moment the raw material, 
e.g., the mined ore, comes from the mine to the final stage in which a) machine 
or a ship or fin electrical article is put on the market, there can be a lairge 
number of intermediate stages. It is difficult to say where precisely ^ engineer- 
ing ' begins and where it ends. For this reason, we haVe adopted a somewhat 
broad connotation of the term and included in our survey certain Government- 
owned concerns, such as ordnance depots and fajetories, as well as iron ;foi»id- 
ries, iron and steel smelting and steel rolling mills. It may be mention(*d here 
thalt the shipbuilding industry forms part of a separate ad hoc survey (vide 
Report on Dorlnjw/ds), as also petroleum refinerms [Report on Mineral Oil). 
The following statement gives tbe details of the industries covered in this 
Jl’eport 


Tabub 1. 

Industries Investigated. 


Category, 


Industries' covered under the Category. 


1 General Enciinceiing .. (0 Cleiiei. 1 Ciigimeiiiig'’ ; (/^) HUe] Trurdv lock and 

Cutlery , y'-ii) i'\)inKlrj(b , , nd 

(?,') Iron and Steel SimlUng and Steel Hollinp Mills, 


2. Electrical Engineering 

3. Railway Workshops . . 

4. Coach Building and Motor Repairing 
6. Kerosene Tinning and Packing 

6. Metal Stamping 

7. Ordnance . . 

8 Miscellaneous 


Eleetneal Engineering* (Woikshops) ; 

(w) Electrical Generating and Transiorming F'iaiions 
(Power »Stataons ) , and {lii) Tramway Works. 

Railway Workshops**. 

Coach Building and Motor Repmung. 

Kero.'-'elie TiniuJigand haehing. 

Metal Stamping. 

Ordnance Depots and Factories. 

Miscellaneous Engineering Faetones, 


♦These industries in elude both (i) Government and Local Fund Fac rones and (^^) All other Fac* 
tories. 

**These are purely Government factories. 
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foundries were greatly handicapped by the shortage of coal and coke. Many 
metal stamping and miscellaneous engineering concerns could not gel the 
necessary raw materials for production. The distribution and sale of severail 
essential metals were controlled by the Government and permits wove issued 
mostly to those factories which were directly engaged on war work or were 
executing Government orders, with the result that the other factories were 
pvatly hamdicapped. Moreover, transport difficulties, whether for the bring- 
ing of raw materials or for disposing of the finished product, were not the 
least of some of the difficulties the industry had to face during war time. 

III. — Standardization of Occupational Terma* 

One of the biggest problems in the engineering industry, as well as in 
textiles, is the absencie of uniform terminology for the various occa^pations 
which it^ comprises. Terms like “ fitter “ moulder mistry.^^ ‘^maelline- 
nian , kha/iasi etc., have scores of different connotations in different parts 
of the country and sometimes even in the same centre. Not only this, but even 
if a man is called by one name, he may be doing the work appropriate to several 
oilier categories, and on the same day he may work in different processes in a 
concern. Of course, in the larger concerns, some sort of standardization of 
occupational terms is attempted, and it appears that the Indian EngiiU'cving 
Association have fixed hourly basic rate of wages for the Calcutta and Bombay 
areas and for this purpose, the differeut trades are classified. Broadly speaking 
however, there is a great confusion in this regard, and it appears that a large 
number of employers benefit by the confusion. The representatives of engi- 
neering workers complained that owing to lack of standardization of terms, 
it was possible for an employer to pay wages according to his inclination, and 
also to require workers engaged on the one job to take up work riglu ly be onging 
to another category. It was stated that owing to the unorganised cotnldi- 
tion of labour in the industry, this kind of exploitation could not be checked. 
It was not possible to verify this allegation with regard to the entire industry, 
though ill many small concerns it w^ amply home out. It is clear that the 
question of standardization of wages hinges upon a correct solution of the 
problem of standardization o£ occupational nomenclature. Apart from uni- 
formity of wages, the work of Employment Exchanges would be greaftly 
facilitated, if there were some sort of terminological uniformity. The Govern- 
ment of India have taken keen interest in this problem and it was discussed 
at the Conference of the Chairmen of National Services Labour Tribunals in 
December 1943, and subsequently Provincial Committees with the Chairmen 
of the National Service Labour Tribunals as chairmen were set up in some of 
the industriall Provinces. They were to examine and report on the standar- 
dization of occupational terms, statistics of wages and methods of wage fixation, 
the extent to which standard basic w^es could be fixed and the possibility 
of introducing a measure of staindardization in respect of overtime, night 
work, bonus and other forms of remuneration supplementing the basic rates. 
It was, however, soon realised that standardization cannot be on a Pr^vwcial 
basis only, but has to be on an all-India characiter, and it appears that the work 
of this Provincial Committee has been temporarily suspended. At the same 
time, the Labour Department of the Government of India have taken up this 
problem of occupational classification in various industries in connection with 
Resettlement and have issued Guides for various civil occupations, including 
engineering, building (Construction, transpoirt services, communicaitions, etc. 
These Guides to Occupational Cdassificatiom are likely to be of great use to 
employers as well as to Employment Exchanges in future. Th(e problem, 
however, is complicated by the fact ths^ employers at present have their own 
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various modes of classification and not always agreeable to aedept new 
classifications. Unless an element of persuasion, or even of compulsion, is in- 
troduced, we may find it difficult to get such standardization universally ac- 
cepted. The problem goes to the root of any wage legislation, whether for 
minimum wages or for fair wages. For this reason, it is also very often hazar- 
dous to compare wages in different areals, or centres or concerns. The problems 
of standardization of occupational terms is also complicated by the orthodoxy, 
and, as stated earlier, sometimes the self-interest of the employers, especially 
ill snicilll concerns. To tackle the problem effectively may take several years. 
Tt may be recalled that in the United Kingdom, the Ministry of Labour took 
somediing lijfe 25 years to produce its monumental Guide io Occupaiimial 
Classifications, This Guide has been enforced in various industries for the pur- 
poses of wage fixation and employment services, and it is being coniinually 
expanded and! corrected from year to year by trained experts engaged on each 
groui) of occnpaiions. In India, something similar may have to be attempted. 


IV. — Location of the Industry. 

Tlic Provinces of Bombay, Bengal, Madras and the Punjab account for 
nearly 75 per cent, of the engineering concerns in British India. General 
engineering, electrical engineering, railway workshops and coach building 
and motor repairing concerns are scattered in the various Provinces and a 
few even ui Commissioners’ Provinces, especially Delhi. After the four 
major Pioviiices mentioned above, comes the United Provinces in import- 
ance in regard to the engineering industry. Kerosene tinning and ** miscel- 
laneous ” factories are mostly confined to Madras, Bombay and Bengal, aud 
metal staiiipiiig to Bombay and Bengal Delhi is the only Commissioner’s 
Province that has a somewhat developed engineering industry. Appendix 
III to tins Keport gives tbe distribution of the various branches of the in- 
dustry Province-M'i&e in 1939 and 1943. Most of the factories are located in 
urban areas. Several railway workshops are in the suburbs of cities as also 
in the mofiissil. Many electrical generating btalions are in rural areas, but 
transforming stations are mostly in urban or suburban areas. Among States, 
Mysore and Baroda take a prominent place in regard to the development of 
the engineering industry. 

Various factors have contributed to the present location of the engineerr 
ing industry. The easy access to iron ore and coal have made Bihar the 
home of the iron and steel industry, and Jamshedpur where the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., is established has furtlier advantages in that it is situated on 
the hanks of two rivers, viz., the Suvarnorekha and Kharkai which promise 
an unfailing water supply. Likewise, Burnpur in Bengal and Bhadravati m 
Mysore, two other important centres of the engineering industry, owe tlieir 
location to similar factors. Coach building and motor repairing industry has 
naturally developed in large cities for the demand for their products or 
services are great in such cities. Similarly, kerosene tinning and packing 
is located in the Provincial capitals of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Karachi, these cities serving as the best distributing centres for kerosene. 

The following are some of the important centres of location o£ the 
engineering industry : — 

General Engineering . — ^Madras ; Bomliay ; Poona ; Ahinedabad ; Bhi- 
wandi ; Calcutta , Kulti ; Burnpur ; Oawnpore ; Lahore ; Jamshedpur ; 
Baroda ; Navsari ; Bhadravati. 
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Elecirical Engineering, — Electrical workshops are mainly in big cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, Jamshedpur, etc., while in almost all towns, big and 
small, power stations (electric power houses) have been erected. Some of the 
important hydro-electric generating stations are in Khopoli, Bykara, Mettur, 
Sivasamudram, Pallivasal, Mandi, Meerut. Bhira, Bhivpuri, etc. * 

Coach Building and Mptor Bepadring, — ^Madr^iN ; Bombay ; Oalcuttfi 5 
Lahore ; Cawnpore. 

Kerosene Tinning and Packing, — ^Afadras ; Bombay ; Calcutta ; Karachi. 

Metal Stamping, — Bombay ; Calcutta and Howrah. 

Ordnance Factories. — Kirkee ; Dehu ; Jubbulpore ; Calcutta ; Ishapur 
Cawnpore j Baroda ; Cochin ; Bhavanagar ; Aruvankadu. 

Miscellaneous, — Bombay and suburbs ; Bangalore ; Calcutta and Howrah. 

V. — Scope of the Enquiry. 

While selecting the samples for investigation various factors, such as 
location of industry, nature of work done, size of the factories, etc., were 
taken into consideration. In all 220 factories employing 3,05,225 workers 
were covered, os will be seen from the table below : — 


Table 2. 

Factories and Workers covered hy Investigation. 



Factorj Statistics (3 

Covered by Investigation. 

Industry*. 

Faetoiies. 

Workers 

employed. 

Fa (tones. 

V^'orkt rs 
cinployerd 

General Engineering 

1 , j 5 ^ 

1 , 95,679 

65 

95,898 

Electrical Engineering . . 

2(»6 

25,175 

43 

16 354 

Railway ^Vorkshops 

18 t 

} l , 41,?52 1 

45 

55,836 

Coach Building and Motor Repaiiing 

166 1 

' 20,620 

20 

13,296 

Kerosene Tinning and Packing . . 

43 

9,706 

3 

4,196 

Metal Stamping 

75 

8,898 

8 

2,514 

Ordnance Depo..s and Factories . . 

45 

1 , 31,076 

22 

1 , 09,637 

Miscellaneous . . 

250 

18,810 

14 

7,494 

Total 

2,129 

5 , 51,352 

220 

3 , 05.225 


♦Industries under this column include all those mentioned in the previous table. 


f ^ Factory Statistics ^ cover only those factories in British India which come 
under the Factories Act, 1934 ; Factories investigated include some factories in the 
Indian states and also some of those which do not come under the Factories Act. So 
the two sets of figures are not strictly comparable. 
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These 220 factories were selected from the Provinces and Indian Slates as 
follows : — 


Tabi.b 3. 

Location of Concerns Investigated, 



Working of the Labour Acts. 

The Factories Act.— The provisions of the Factories Act are generally 
observed. Sometimes, as the Indian Engineering Association have remarked 
in their reply, small and newly established factories which cannot be easily 
located no doubt try to evade the provisions of the Act. Most of the 
Ordnance Depots do not use any mechanical or electrical power and, for this 
reason, do not fall under the Adt, although some of them have workshops *on 
the premises and are partly covered. In several cases, the workshops are 
separated fi-om the depots and the applicability of the Act to the depots fully 
IS still a matter of dispute. In Bengal, the factories are inspected only at rare 
intervals. During war time inspections have been rarer still and some fac- 
tories have not been visited more than once during five years. The results 
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are that safety measures have been neglected causing numerous accidents. 
In certain kerosene tinning and miscellaneous factories, Sections 35, 36 and 42 
of the Act have been contravened and the Factory Inspectors have passed 
strictures on such contravention. 

In the Baroda State, the State Factories Act applies to the factories. 
The Act is on the lines of the British Act (1934) except that the hours are 
CO ^er week for perennial factories and 66 for seasonal factories and there 
is no provision for a weekly holiday but only an insistence on a minimum of 
4 holidays in a month and 52 in a year. Sections 78 and 79 have also been 
omitted. Several other States, including Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and 
Aundh, etc., also have separate Factories Act applicable in the respective Staie^. 

War-time Exemptions . — Section 8 of the Factories Act authorises a Pio- 
vincial Government in case of public emergency to exempt any factory from 
any or all the provisions of the Act for such period as it iriay think fit. Sec- 
tion 44 of the Act also authorises Provincial Governments to exempt factories 
fr'om any or all the provisions of Sections 34 — 40, if the exemption is re- 
quired to enable a factory to deal with exceptional pressure of work. Ex- 
emptions granted under Section 44 can only be for a period of two months 
and any exemption in respect of weekly hours of work (Section 34) is sub.iect 
to maximum limits to be prescribed. During war time, several engineering 
factories were granted exemption under Section 8. The exemptions have 
been granted to enable factories to concentrate on maximum production of 
goods for war. Other exemptions usually granted have been from Section 
34 (weekly hours), Section 35 (weekly holiday), Section 36 (daily hours) and 
Section 37 (intervals for rest). In a few cases, exemption has also been 
given from the provisions of Section 38 (spreadover'' Section 39 (notice of 
periods of work for adults), Section 40 (copy of notice of periods of work 
to be sent to Inspector), Section 45 (restrictions on 'the employment of 
women), Section 46 (special provision for night shifts) and Section 47 (extra 
pay for overtime). Railway workshops, ordnance factories and depots, motor 
repairing and assembling works, electrical workshops, and generating sta- 
tions, structural and general engineering factories, docks and oil companies 
usually have got exemptions from the provisions of Sections 34 — 40 of the 
Act. In Bombay and Bengal, exemptions have generally been granted from 
one or more of Sections 34—38 ; in Assam, Bihar and United Provinces, from 
Sections 34 — 36 ; in Madras and the Punjab, from one or all of the provisions 
of Sections 34-^0. Exemptions from Sections 45 — 47 were granted only 
rarely. 

Generally in Madras, Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces and Assam, the 
exemptions were for the duration of the war while in the Punjab, they were 
only for six months. In Bombay, the exemptions were for periods below six 
months and in Sind, which utilised Section 44 to grant exemptions, the period 
was only two months. In Bombay, Sind and the Punjab, the exemptions were 
renewed from time to time. In some cases, the exemptions appear to have 
been too liberal. For example, the U. S. Army General Motors Repair Work- 
shop in Sind was exempted from all the provisions of the Act for the duration 
of the war, while in some other cases, the period of exemption was unspecified. 

The Payment of Wages Act , — The provisions of the Act are complied 
with in almost all factories. In some concerns in Bengal it was found that 
the right procedure was not always followed in calculating overtime wages. 
The Indian Engineering Association complains of a practical difficulty. 
Labourers are apt to leave without notice and without giving an address and 
later make applications for payment of wages ‘through the Commissioner who 
orders the payment of wage due and imposes a fine of Rs. 10. The Associar 
tion suggests that the Act he amended so that a workman should not appeal 



to the Commissioner uhtil he has proof that He h&S applied direot t<5 his 
employer for payment, in the first place, and also furnished proof that pay- 
ment lias been withheld without due cause. 

Worhmen^s Compensation Act, — Generally speaking, in the engineering 
industry and especially in the larger concerns, the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act are faithfully observed. In the Bombay Province, 
almost all engineering firms insure their liability, while in Bengal most firms 
do so. In the Calcutta area all arrangements are carried out through the 
Calcutta Claims Bureau which has been established by Insurance Companies 
to deal with employment injury claims. Some large concerns in Bengal pre- 
fer to cover their own risks and have established special funds for the pur- 
pose. Several very small concerns and sometimes new concerns do nQ< 
insure their liability to pay compensation. In some of the Indian States, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, modelled on the British Indian measure, 
apply to engineering concerns. In some others, similar legislation is con- 
templated. There is no information available as regards the working of 
these Acts. 

Maternity Benefit Act. — The Provincial Maternity Benefit Acts apply to 
all these factories, but the number of women engaged in the engineering in- 
dustry is very small. The ordnance factories and depots assert that the 
Maternity Benefit Acts are not applicable to them as they are provincial 
legislation, which, they contend, is not applicable to concerns belonging to 
the Central Government. This legal point has not yet been properly dealt 
with. 

The Mysore Labour Act. — The Mysore State passed the Mysore Labour 
Act in 1942, an important provision of which makes it compulsory for all 
factories employing 100 or more workers to recognise any registered trade 
union of their workers. This Act is in force at Bhadravati. 


CHAPTER II.--GENERAL ENGINEERING (Including Some Minerals and 

Metals). 

Scope of the Enquiry, — The 65 units investigated fall under the following 
main classes : 

(i) General Engineering (47 units) ; 

(ii) Steel, Trunk, Lock and Cutlery (2 units) ; 

(iii) Foundries (8 units) ; and 

(iv) Iron & Steel Smelting and Steel Rolling Mills (8 units). 
According to Factory Statistics, the fifst two classes come under Engineer^ 
ing, whereas the other two classes form part of Minerals and Metals. From 
the standpoint of the number of factories, general engineering is the most 
important branch of the engineering industry. If the number of workers 
employed is taken into consideration, Jt) stands third in rank, the first two 
being Ordnance Factories and Railway Workshops. The following table 
shows the strength of the four branches, the labour conditions in which 
have been described in this chapter. 

Table 4. 

Factories and Workers in 1943 


Categoiy. 


No. of No. of 

factories. workers. 


I Engineering . , . , . . , , 

|g(t) General Engineering 
jr («) Steel, Trank, Look and Ciiflerv . * 

It Minerals k Metals 

(») Foundries . . . . . , 

(it) Iron ft Steel Stneltiitg ft Ste^ fiolllflg MiU^ 


1,029 

919 

16 

389 

173 

46 


6 , 13,613 
1 20,227 
2,626 
92,694 
11,882 
60,944 


U804Dofl;, 
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Most of the factories in this group are small units. In Bombay, for 
example, in 1943 out of the 218 general engineering factories (coming under 
the Factories Act), 100 were ^ notified factories i.e., coming under Section 5 
of the Factories Act. The total employment in these 100 factories was only 
1,277, while the remaining 118 factories employed 12,355 workers. 

The nature of work done in the units investigated may be broadly 
stated as consisting of, mainly (a) metal cai^ting, (b) repairs to machinery 
and the making of spare parts, (c) making of certain types of machinery 
like rice hullers, oil expellers and ghanies, groundnut decorticators, coffee- 
grinders, centrifugal pumps, producer-gas plants, tobacco canning furnaces, 
etc., (d) structural work like the cutting, drilling, punching and shearing, 
joining, riveting and welding of metal fi?heets, rods, angles, plates, etc., for 
the construction of different types of structures, (e) carpentry work, making 
of patterns for the preparation of moulds for easting metal, as well as the 
making of different wooden parts for structures, trucks, vehicles, etc , (f) 
shaping and preparation of medial parls of machinery and precision tools, 
vehicles and equipment by turning them over lathes, (g) painting over metal 
and wood work, (h) manufacture of iron and steel furniture, safes, locks and 
trunks, (i) iron and brass foundry work, and (j) iron and steel smelting 
and i^eel rolling. It may he mentioned that a foundry is generally a part of 
almost every general engineering workshop and that most foundries maintain 
a general engineering see Hon like a machine-shop with a few lathes. 

The following table shows the extent and location of industries in 1939 
and 1943. 

Table 5. ^ 

Factories and Worlcers in Provinces. 


Province*. 

0 eiierrtl F ng in cci mg 

1 

1 Sti‘cl, Trunk.Lof k 
& Cutlery. 

Fonndiica 

j Iron life Steel 
SmoUmg Sr Steel 

1 Polling Mills. 

Government A 
Loch) Fund. 

All otl 
tor; 

icr far>. 
IPS. 

j 1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

r F 

9 

11 

18 

i 47 


1 

1.3 

24 

2 

2 

Madras • -j 











L w 

1,115 

1,453 

2,172 

5,840 


38 

088 

993 

128' 

429 

f F 

0 

9 

142 

218 

12 

13 

28 

30 



Bombay . J 











\ W 

1,383 

3,919 

5,384 

13,632 

1,338 

2,160 

1,040 

2,272 



r ^ 

10 

13 

162 

274 





0 

16 

Beneral • .< 











1 w 

1,912 

6,469 

26,480 

64,502 





16,914 

22,277 

r ^ 

6 

10 

15 

10 

1 

2 

12 

14 

8 

19 

U.P. . J 











L w 

539 

2,858 

1,332 

2,807 

656 

438 

627 

760 

420 

3,S36 

r ^ 

5 

6 

20 

124 



46 

87 


, , 

Puniab • J 











1 W 

920 

1,272 

1,265 

7,671 



1,554 

5,370 

•• 

*• 

r ^ 

5 

6 

17 

28 

• • 

• * 

j 3 

3 

3 

5 






1 

1 





1 w 

672 

1,672 

4,853 

6,475 



1,983 

2,042 

23,322 

34,235 

r ^ 

11 

29 

34 

105 


i 

8 

9 


4 

other Pro-j 











vmces. ( W 

1,154 

6,743 

2,125 

7,914 



268 

465 

•• 

107 

r F 

52 

83 

408 

836 

13 

16 

110 

173 

19 

46 

XOtal < 

1 w 

7,745 

22,386 

42,601 

97,841 

1,894 

2,620 

6,066 

11 882 

40,790 

60,944 


V « No. of fikotoflM I W -I Ifo. of vofkici tmployfd. 
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Flamples Investigated. — The main idea in the selection of units was to 
make the survey as representiative of the whole industry as possible. In all, 
65 factories were investigated in six Provinces and two Indian States. Details 
in regard to the factories investigated are given in the following table. 


TabTjB 6. 

Numher of Factories Investigated. 



Number of factories investigated in 








Province or State. 

General En- 
gineering. 

Steel, Trank 
Ijook and 
Cutlery. 

Foundries. 

Iron ft SteeJ 
smelting. 

of workers 
covered. 

Madras . , ^ 

6 


3 


1,949 

Bombay 

16 

2 


. . 

8,411 

BengaJ 

16 

. . 

1 

5 

39,680 

U.P. 

3 

.. 

.. 


4,019 

Punjab 

2 

• • 

3 


1,062 

Bihar 

1 

.. 

1 

2 

30,770 

Baroda 

3 

. . 

. . 

. . 

492 

Mysore 

•• 

•• 

•* 

1 

3,616 

Total 

47 

2 

8 

8 

96,898 


Of the 47 general engineering factories, only 8 (Madras, 3 ; Bombay, 3 ; 
Bengal 1 and Mysore, 1) were Government and Local Fund factories. Most 
of the factories are situated in urban localities. As an illustration the follow- 
ing figures from Factory Statistics for Bombay City and Bombay Province may 
prove luseful. 


Tab^e 7. 


Factories in Bomba/g City and Province, 1943. 




General I 

1 

1 

Steel, Trunk, Look and Cut- 
lery. 


Factories. 

Workers. 

Factories. 

1 

Workers, 

Bombay 

rGovt. & Local Fund fao- 





City. - 

{ tories 

5 

3,666 

.. 

. . 


[, All other factories 

99 

8,971 

8 

2,061 

Bombay 

fQoyt. ft Lodal Fund fao-, 





Province^ 

[ tories < « 

9 

3,819 

< . 

. , 


All other iaCtories 

216 

13,632 

18 

2,160 
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Most of the units selected for investiga4^ion are from urban areas as 
follows ; 


Tablb 8, 

Location of Factories, 


Province or State. 


]So. of units 
investigated. 

Names ot centres and the No. of units (in 
brackets). 

Madras 

, , 


9 

Madras (9). 

Bombay . . 

•• 


18 

Bombay (14), Poona (2), Ahmedabad (1), and 
Bhiwandi (1). 

Bengiil 



22 

Calcutta & Howrah (19), Kulti (2), and Bum« 
pur (1). 

U. P. 



3 

Cawnpore (3), 

Punjab 



5 

Lahore (5). 

Bihar 



i 

Tatanagar (4). 

Baroda 



3 

Baroda (2), and Navsari (1). 

Mysore 

•• 

- 

1 

Bhadravati (1). 


The data given in the table below show that, though a large number of 
factories were established during the period intervening between the two World 
Wars, a considerable number had come into existence earlier. The oldest fac- 
tory among those investigated was established in 1799, while three factories 
were founded during 1858 — 1860. 


Table 9. 


ates of Establishment, 


Provinoa or State. 

No. of concerns. 


^umbei 

of fact 

ories es 

tablishcd 

before 1800. 

1801 to 1860. 

1861 to 1900. 

eo 

os 

rH 

o 

o 

OS 

1-^ 

GO 

OS 

rH 

3 

f-i 

os 

rH 

os 

i-H 

S 

OS 
rH 
* OS 
rH 

1938 and after. 

Madrai 

4 

. . 


1 

. . 

1 

2 

. . 

Bombay 

16 

. . 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Bengal 

18 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

3 

6 

4 

U. P 

3 

. . 

.. 

.. 

H 

. . 

2 

1 

Punjab . . . • 

6 

. . 

.. 

.. 

■ 

.. 

5 

.. 

Bihar 

4 

. . 

.. 

• • 

1 

.. 

3 

. . 

Baroda 

3 

• . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

1 

.* 

2 

Myiora 

1 

.. 


•• 

• • 

•• 

1 

•• 

Total 

55 

1 

8 

7 

6 

8 

21 

9 


t 
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Most of the factories started as small workshops, which gradually grew in 
size and importance. For a number of yeart in the early stages they were so 
small as to fall outside the scope of the Factories Act. The dates of establish- 
ment and of coming under the J'actories Act given in the following table 
illustrate this. 


Table 10. 

EsiaUishmmt of Factories and Application of Factories Act. 
(Based on figures of 6 Bengal factories). 


Unit. 

Bate of Establishment. 

Bate of coming under 
Eaotories Act. 

I .. 

. ■ . . 

, , 

, , 

1865 

1910 

II .. 




1916 

1928 

Ill .. 




1619 

1920 

IV .. 




1922 

1936 

V .. 




1932 

1938 

1937 

VI .. 




1939 


I. Employment. 

The following table, compiled from the Factory Statistics, shows that 
both the number of factories and of workers has considerably increased since 
1939 and in some by as much as 100 per cent. 


Table 11. 

Factories and WorJeers, 


Industry. 

Factories. 

1 


1 Workers. 


In 1939. 

In 1943. 

Inoreiwe. 

% 

In 1939. 

In 1943. 

InoreaM. 

% 

General Engineering 

460 

919 

100 

60.348 

120,227 

139 

Steel, Trunk, Lock and Cutlery 

13 

16 

23 

1,894 

2,626 

89 

Ei)Undries 

110 

173 

67 

6,066 

11,882 

96 

Iron & Steel smelting and Steel 







rolling 

19 

46 

142 

40,790 

60,944 

49 

Total 

602 

1.1S4 

92 

99,096 

195,679 

97 


Figures collected in the course of ad hoc surveys also show marked increase 
in employment during the war. 
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Table 12. 

Employment in the Sampled Factories. 



No.offa< 

stories. 

No. of 

Workers. 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

Madras 

9 

9 

1,339 

1,949 

Bombay 

14 

18 

3,253 

8,411 

Bengal .. .. •• 

16 

22 

22,742 

39,580 

U. P. 

2 

3 

561 

4,019 

Punjab 

3 

6 

410 

1,062 

Bihar 

4 

4 

30,640 

36,770 

Baroda 

1 

3 

67 

492 

Mysore 

•• 

1 

•• 

3,615 

Total 

1 49 

65 

58,924 

95,898 


On the whole, it was found that employment in private coneema increased 
substantially, while employment in Government and Local Fund factories 
declined. Out of the 49 factories, which supplied! figures for 1939 an^l 1944, 
only 13 show a decrease in employment figures. Of these 13 concerns, 4 are 
Government and Local Fund factories. Increase in employment in most of 
the factories during the war was obviously due to the stepping up of produc- 
tion and of the maximum utilisation of all available plants. Employment 
and activities in these concerns might have expanded to a larger extent, had it 
not been for the shortage in technical personnel, machine tools, coal and iron 
and steel products. 

The number of workers in the sampled factories varies from 13 in one to 
28,477 in another. As the table below shows, only four factories have more 
than 4,000 workers each, while the majority of factories have less than 500 
workers, usually between 50 to 300. 


Table 13. 

Extent of Employment. 




No 

of oonoei 

rns in whi 

ch the Nc 

>. of workers was 


Area. 

Year. 

less 

than 

50 

50-160 

161-500 

601- 

1,000 

1,001- 

2,600 

2,601- 

4,000 

Over 

4,000 

Madras . . . . 4 

m 

*2 


3 

1 

*2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Bombay . . . . < 


3 

1 


3 

7 

1 

2 

i 

3 

*2 

•• 

Bengal . . . . < 


3 

1 

^^9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

U. P 1 




2 








2 



i 


Punjab . . , . / 


'2 


1 

1 

i 

•• 


•• 

Bihar . . . . / 


•• 


•• 

•• 

’2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Baroda . . . . < 




2 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Mysore 


•• 

HH 

•• 

•• 

•• 

i 

• • 

Total . . / 

1939 

6 

19 

11 

4 

4 

2 

3 

\ 

1944 

7 

15 

15 

7 

10 

7 
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Female and Child Labour , — The number of female and juvenile labour, as 
shown in the table given below, is small, because engineering is a heavy and 
skilled industry, necessitating the employment of adult male labour. 

Table 14. 


Female Labour, 


Province or State. 

No. of factories employ- 
ing female labour. 

No. of women employed. 

Percentage in- 
crease or de- 
crease in 
number of 
workers. 

% 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

Bombay 

4 

5 

54 

j 

361 

-f 669 

Bengal 

4 

4 

320 

212 

— 34 

Punjab 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

4 

.. 

Bihar 

4 

4 

4,028 

4,564 

-h 13 

Mysore 

•• 

1 

•• 

103 

•• 

Total 

12 

16 

4,402 

5,244 

-I- 16 


Note ; — ^No female labour was foujid in M.uL.w, U. P., aud Baroda factories. 


Female workers, mostly unskilled, are employed as coolies or sweepers. 
In two of the factories inves^tigated in Bombay, the proportion of female 
labour to the total number of workers in January 1944, was 11 per cent, and 
31 per cent A distinctive feature of these two concerns was that most of 
this labour was skilled or semi-skilled 1 Female workers, almost all young 
Christian unmarried girls, work as test-clerks in the Assembly Department 
or as winders in 'the Electrical Winding Department. 

Only three factories, one each in -Bombay, Bengal and Bihar, employ 
children, but the number of children in each of the first two factories is 
less than 5. The Bihar factory employed 1G3 and 374 children in 1939 and 
1944 respectively, showing an increase of 129 per cent. These children work 
as office boys and peons. Though the employment of children elsewhere is 
uncommon, boys (mostly adolescents certified to be adults) are employed in 
a number of concerns, especially in Madras and Bengal. In Bengal, boys or 
young trainees occupy a vital position in the small undertakings, which are 
usually unregistered and unregulated concerns producing various machine 
parts and simple tools or other equipments. Children are obviously employed 
because they cost less than adults. Usually they are made to work long 
hours, even exceeding those prescribed by the Factories Act on the plea that 
they are not working in the factory but are being trained in different jobs ! 
They are generally made to work under contractors, who are held responsible 
for their work. In these days^of high cost of living, it is not unnatural for 
boys to go over to other places for better wages. After getting some train- 
ing, therefore, they migrate from place to place under the duress of neces- 
sity. 
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Piece-rated Lalour . — The factories investigated in Madras, TJ. P. and 
Mysore had all time-rated labour, JThe extent of piece-rated labour in other, 
factories is shown below : 


^ABLE 15. 
Piece-rated Labour. 


Frovince or , 

State. 

Number of factories employing 
piece-rated Labour. 

Number of piece-rated workers 
employed. 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

Bombay . . . • 

2 

3 

28 

69 

Bengal 

4 

6 

1,471 

3,211 

Punjab 

• • 

1 

•* 

21 

Bihar^ 

2 

2 

216 

437 

Baroda 

1 

1 

38 

131 

Total 

9 

13 

i 

1,763 

3,869 


Contract Labour . — Contract labour is more prevalent in Bengal and U. P. 
than in other Provinces. It is usual for a number of concerns to give some 
items of work on contract to other workshops or to private contractors, and 
hence there is considerable fluctuation in the volume of contract labour. For 
example, in one of the Bombay concerns, 30 workers, who were Chinese fitters, 
were employed and paid through contractors for a short period in 1944 and 
were later put on time rates. Contract work was thought to be indispensable 
by some of the concerns, because of urgent war work necessitating immediate 
employment of a large labour force and lack of adequate staff to supervise 
buch a large force. Tlie extent of contract labour in the factories investi- 
gated is given below : 


Table 16. 
Contract Labour, 




Madras 

Bom- 

bay. 

Bengal 

TJ.P. 

Punjab 

1 

Bihar 

Total 

(0 No. of factories employ- J 

"1939 

■1 

1 

3 

2 


1 i 

8 

ing contract labour 1 

11944 

1 1 

2 

8 

3 ^ 

i 

1 

16 

{%%) Employed and paid J 

rm9 

64 

18 

363 

68 


183 

686 

through contractors 1 

1.1944 

60 

60 

2,410 

216 


318 

3,248 

(Hi) Employed through con- J 

ri939 

.. 

26 

164 

.. 


.. 

189 

tractors but paid directly | 

L1944 

•• 

48 

821 

23 

•• 


942 

(iv) Total eoatrat t Labour \ 

[■J939 

64 

43 

617 

68 

•• 

183 

876 

[.1944 

60 

, 98 

3,281 

238 

200 

818 

4,186 
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Female labour employed by contractors was found only in the Bihar 
factory and in one of the Bengal factories. The Bihar factory’s contractor 
employed 48 and 148 female workers in August 1939 and January 1945 res- 
pectively ; the ^Bengal factory’s contractor employed only 38 females in 
January 1944. Workers employed through contractors are generally black** 
smiths, moulders and coolies. 

Length of Service , — The following figures about length of service show 
the effect of war-time expansion in the industry. The figures were available 
only for 41 factories. 


Table 17. 
Length of Service. 


Province or State. 

No. of 
ooncorns. 

Workers. 

Workers with conti 

inuous servi 

oe of 

Less than 
one year. 

1—6 

years. 

6—10 

years. 

Over 10 
years. 

Madras . . 

7 

Number 

338 

187 

109 

432 

* 


% 

32 

18 

10 

40 

Bombay . . 

12 

Number 

2,836 

4,687 

609 

687 



% 

32 

54 

6 

8 

Bengal . . 

13 

Number 

8,638 

11,622 

4,568 

2,461 



/o 

32 

42 

17 

9 

U. P 

3 

Number 

1,717 

2,060 

11 

6 



% 

46 

66 

•• 

•* 

Bihar 

4 

Number 

3,859 

16,880 

10,391 

17,296 



o/ 

/o 

8 

33 

22 

37 

Baroda . . 

2 

Number 

1( 9 

109 

.. 




% 

61 

39 

* • 


Total 

41 

Number 

17,667 

34,446 

16,678 

20,881 



k% 

20 

39 

18 

23 


* Generally, it was found that in the concerns owned by public bodies 
labour was more stable than in the private concerns. Some of the long 
standing private concerns, however, are exceptions. In a few cases, a num- 
ber of workers were replaced on account of strikes or after the 1942 evacua- 
tion. 

Permanent and Temporary Classification . — The practice of cla^sifyittig 
workers as permanent and temporary is found mainly in public concerns 
and in well-established private concerns. As the following figures show, 
only 22 out of the 65 factories have a regular classification. Others do not 
classify their workers properly though some of them treat all their workers 
either as temporary or as permanent.# 
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TiBiiS 18 . 


Classificaiion of 'WorTcers, 


Province or 
State. 

Number of concerns wbose workers are 

Percentage of permanent wor- 
kers. 

Not 

classified. 

All 

temporary 

All 

permanent 

Classi- 

fied. 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average. 

Madras 


4 


5 

21 % 

75 % 

61 % 

Bombay 

6 

4 

4 

6 

3 % 

77 % 

36 % 

Bengal 

10 

3 

n 

4* 

•• 

•• 

66 % 

U.P. 

•• 

2 


1 

.* 

•• 

87 % 

Punjab 

•• 

2 

1 

2 

20 % 

1 90 % 

66 % 

Bihar 

1 


•• 

3 

62% 

1 94 % 

82 % 

Baroda 

2 



1 



60.% 

Mysore 

1 




1* 

•• 


•• 


♦The figures about jicrcentage of iioimanoiit workers of ihiee Bengal factories and the Mysore 
factory were not available. 

The privileges of permanent workers, such as leave, notice on termina- 
tion of service, benefit of Provident Fund, et<»., are similar to those in other 
branches of engineering. 

Apprmiiccship , — Out of the 65 concerns investigated, apprenticeship sys- 
tem was found to be in existence in 39 concerns (Madras, 5 ; Bombay, 11 ; 
Bengal, 15 ; XT. P., 1 ; Punjab, 3 ; Bihar, 3 and Mysore, 1). In 20 of these 
concerns (Madras, 2 ; Bombay, 8 ; Bengal, 6 ; Punjab, 3 and Mysore, 1), 
however, the system is rather iri’egular. They train a few learners for some 
ordinary or technical jobs. In Madras, for example, two concerns recruit 
young men for being trained as machinemen, moulders, etc. Burning the 
period of training, no wages are paid, but soon after the young man acquires 
some skill, say, in six months, he is put on daily wages. A certain proportion 
of workers thus trained are absorbed in ‘the concern, while a large number 
go out for jobs elsewhere. Nearly 70 persons were trained in the two con- 
cerns during the last five years, of whom 16 are at present working in the 
concerns. Similary in a Bombay concern, the apprentices do not receive 
any pay during the training period of three months. After that they start 
on the same pay as is given ‘to technical personnel in the third grade. 
In another Jloinbay concern, there are at present four apprentices of whom 
two have years’ experience and are classed as ‘ advanced The advanced 
apprentices get Rs. 30 p. m , while the other two get Rs. 15 p. m. One of the 
two advanced apprentices attends the V. J. Technical Instituftfe and his fees 
are borne by the factory. In a third Bombay factopr, there are two learners^ 
whose aftitendance is not compulsory and who are paid only Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 for 
their conveyance. The Mysore factory takes engineering graduates and 
diploma-holders and trains them in six months ; during this period, they are 
paid from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 p. m. Boys belonging to workers’ families, are 
also trained for some time and are absorbed as workers. 
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The dfclails of the apprenticeship system in the other 19 concerns are given 
below. 

Table 19. 

Apprenticeship System, 


Province and 
concerns 


Nature of the System. 


Apprentice Remuneration in — 

period Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 6th 

(in years), yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. 


Madras 
1, 11 & 111 


Bombay 


For students from Govt. School of 
Technology, studying for L.M.F. 
Diploma. 

IV Training for non-workers 

V For Supervisory posts .. 

1 Company’s apprentices 

II (a) For supervisory posts 

(6) Ordinary or Trade Apprentice 8 
III (a) Graduate Apprentices (Umver- 
siiy). 

(b) Graduate University Appren- 
tices (Technical). 

I (a) * A * class (for Science graduat- 

es). 

(1») * B ’ olasH (for Matiieulatcs) 

(e) ‘ C ’ class (ordinary apprentices) 

II For ordinary posts 

III (a) Indentuied apprentices 

(b) Trade apprentices . . 

(c) Diaughtsmenlmpi overs 

{d) Impi overs (2nd.& 3rd yeai 
students) 

IV {a) For Supervisory posit, (for 

Matriculates). 

(b) Ordinary posts 
V Fiactical training for Oahutta 

1 Technical School students 
For ordinary posts 

Do 


For Supervisory Posts 


I (a) Graduate Apprentices (for En- 

• gineenng Degree or Diploma hold- 

ers) 

I & 1 1 (^>) ‘ 0 ’ class Apprentices ( AdiniDi.s- 

trative qualification— Middle 
English standard). 

(c) Tiade apprentices . . 

Do. 

II (a) Apprentices 

III Trained as fitters, turners and 
electrical mistris. 


6 Nil ir 2 concerns ; in III . . 4 as. 
6 as. 6 as. 8 as. p.d. 

5 Rs. 10 15 20 25 p.m. 

6 Re. 1 — 1 — IJ — IJ — IJ p,d. 

6 As.^8 As. 12 Re. 1 Rs. U Rs.lJ 

5 for 6 months ; then grade of 
Rs. 1— i— 1*. 

6 As. 12 to Rs. 1-8-0 p.d. 

2^ Rs 65 to Rs. 130 p.m. 

Rs. 55 to Rs. 90 p.m. 

3 Rs. 30-35-40 .. .. p.m. 

f> Rs. 15-20-23-26-30- p m. 

6 As. 6 - 7 - 9 - 10 - 12 p.d. 

5 Rs 20 -23 -20 -29 -32 p.m. 

6 1 
3 L 

3 r Figures not available. 


5 Subsistence allowance. 

o to i 7-8-0 p m. + D.A. Rs. 10 p.m. 

5 Rs. 15 - 20 - 25 - 30 - 40 p.m. 

I Ntl for 2 months & then Rs. 2. 

6 Rs. 10 and then increment of 

Rs 2-3-0. 

^ Rs. 10 from 2nd month. 

5 to 6 As. 4 to As. 8 a day. 

6 Nil for 3 months, then Rs. 50 - 76 
- 90-106-120 p.m. 

. . 1 Rs. 75 p.m. 


6 I Giade of Rs. 1^-2 As. - Rs. 2 p.d. 


2 Grade r f As. 14-2 As. Rs. 1^ p d. 

6 Grades of As 8-2 As.-Re.l p.d. 

3 Grade of As. 12-4 As.-Rs. U p.d. 
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Ezoeprt one or two eases, the apprenticeship period is counted towards 
total servict 5 . In a number of cases, however, the apprentice does not get any 
guarantee of being absorbed in the concern, after his apprenticeship period is 
over. 

Labour Turnover , — The figures of labour turnover are vitiated by a number 
of factors. Tn one of the Punjab foundries, for example, almost all {lie 
workers had to be turned out once in 1944 at the time of closing down the 
factory. A Madras factorj', which specialises in casting tobacco furnaces 
and parts of sugar cane crushing mills, employs additional men during iLe 
six-monthly period from September to February every year. These men are 
employed on a temporary basis and form about 40 per cent, of the regular 
number employed. Subject to such limitations, the figures given below give 
a broad picture of the labour turnover in the concerns investigated. 


Table 20. 
Labour Turnover, 


Prorinct. 

A month 
in the 
^yoar. 

No. of 
fac- 
toriea. 

Average 

daUy" 

No. of 
workers. 

Number of w 

erkers who 1 

eA 

Percentage 
of month 
ly labour 
turnover. 

Retired 

Dismissed 

Vol. left. 

Total 

Madrai . . 

1944 

8 

1,490 

2 

7 

34 

43 

3% 

r 

1941 

1 

68 



3 

3 

4 % 

J 

1943 

6 

3,870 

i 

60 

30 

91 

2 % 

Bombay . . | 

1944 

10 

3,928 


41 

102 

143 

4 % 

1 

1946 

1 

1,998 

•• 

3 

22 

25 

1 % 

r 

1939 

2 

775 



1 

] 


Bengtl .. : ^ 

1943 

6 

6,961 

25 

45 

195 

205 

^ % 

1 

1941 

2 

1,931 


19 

08 : 

117 

« % 

/ 

1939 

1 

206 


3 

2 

5 

2 % 

U.P. .. \ 

1944 

1 

1,916 

.. 

19 

2 

21 

1 % 

Punjab .. 

1944 

X 

801 

.. 

13 

70 

83 

10 % 

r 

1939 

3 

34,509 

2 

34 

17 

63 


Bihar .. .. ^ 

1943 

1 

36,200 

2 

106 

13 

121 


\ 

1941 

3 

7,560 

2 

73 

29 

104 

1 % 

Baroda . . 

1943 

2 

230 

.. 

2 

5 

7 

3 % 

llyaore . . 

1945 

1 

3,616 

2 

29 

6 

30 

1 % 


In general, the turnover in this industry appears to be small. It is 
negligible in the concerns owned by Government or public bodies, because 
labour in Ihesp concerns has been definitely settled in the industrial areas for 
many years, has no village nexiLS and is not migratory at all. The labour turn- 
over in this industry has been reduced also because of the Essential Services 
(Maintenance) Ordinance which prevents workers from going from one con- 
cern to another. The figures in the above table show that labour turnover 
is mainly due to dismissals and resignations. The reasons for dismissals are 
shortage of work on account of non-availability of raw materials and war 
orders, absence without leave, breach of discipline, etc. Out of 42 dismissals 
in 1943 ill a Bombay concern, 24 were due to absence without leave and the 
remaining IS for causing damage to property. The number of dismissals in 
a Bombay Government factory was high (21 in July 1943), because of a rule 
which automatically discharges a worker, if he is absent for more than 5 days* 
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The common reasons for resignations are better prospects elsewhere which 
are readily available during these days of scarcity of skilled or semi-skill<4 
labour, illness, visits to native places, etc. Most of the workers, who vohm» 
tarily leave the factory, do not give any reasons. Out of 88 persons who 
left’ a Bombay factory in 1943, only 7 workmen resigned due to continued 
illness, while the remaining 81 workers left without giving any reasons. 

Alscnicfbm . — There has been little uniformity in the absenteeism 
figures supplied by the units investigated. The following table gives figures 
only for 18 units in Madras, Bengal and Mysore. 


Table 21. 

Absenteeism in Madras, Bengal and Mysore. 


Trovinoe. 

Month A 
Year 


Total No. of 
estimated 
man-days. 

No, of man- 
days lost by 
absenteeism. 

Percentac 

of absent 

eeism. 

1 . 

Average 

Maximum 

1 

I 

Matlr.is . 

Jan. 1944 

9 

39,615 

5,680 

14-8 % 

29-1 % 

2*8% 

Bencral . / 

1999 

8 

4.40,801 

19,612 

4-4 % 

32-7 % 

1*2% 

\ 

1943 

8 

7,08,084 

67,008 

»'5 % 

39-8 % 


Mysore 

i\rarch 1945 

1 

93,090 

721 

0-8 % 




The following percentage figures about factories in other Provinces ami 
States are in a number of eases not very accurate. They may, however, serve 
to fIiow, at least broadly, the extent of absenteeism among the workers. 


Table 22. 


Absenteeism in Bombay, V. P., Punjab, Bihar and Baroda. 


Province 



Percentage 

Province 


Percentage 

and 

Period. 

of 

and 

Period 

of 

Coneorna. 


1 

absenteeism. 

Concern. 


absenteeiem. 

Bombay 




U. P. 



I 

Oct. 

1944 

12 % 

I 

1044 

20 % 


1 

ri939 

6-9 % 


ri939 

11 % 

II . 


1 

II . 

< 


1 

L1943 

8-3 % 


11944 

19% 



ri939 

12% 

Ill 

1944 

»% 

III. 






1 

L1944 

10% 

Punjab I 

1944 

10% 

IV . 


1943 

3-8 % 

II . 

1944 

21.1 % 

V . 

Jan. 

1944 

10 % 

Bihar I 

ri939 

12-2 % 

VI . 

Oot. 

1944 

9 % 

1 

ll944 

11-8 % 


fAug. 

1939 

7% 

II 

rmo 

15.3 % 

19-9 % 

VII 

LAug. 

i 

1944 

13 % 

\1944 




Barodn I 

1943 

i. 

9% 











Absenteeism is generally lower in concerns owned by Government and 
Local Bodies than in those owned by private bodies. An analysis of the 
Idadras figuios given below bears out this statement. 


Table 23. 

AhseniePAsm in Madras, in January 1944. 






Percentage of absenteeism. 



Total No. of 

No. of man 




Factories. 

No. of 

estimated 

days lost by 





uiiits. 

man-days. 

absenteeism 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Oovenunent 

3 

9,666 

646 

6-6 o/o 

8-6 % 

2-8 % 

Private 

6 

29,949 

6,136 

17-2 % 

29-1 % 

11-9 % 


The above tendency is explained by the fact that leave rules and dearness 
allowance are more liberal in the public as compared to private concerns. There 
is also the attraction of the ‘‘ Saturday bonus of two hours* wages which a 
worker loses even if he is absent for one day in the week. 

The percentage of absenteeism varies from category to category as can be 
seen from the following figures for a few occupations in a Government factory 
in Bombay. The percentages of absenteeism, maximum and minimum, are for 
the months of June, July and August 1943. 


Table 24. 

Percentage of Absenteeism in a Bombay Factory, 


Category of workers. 

Percentage of « 

ibsenteeism. 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Draughtsmen/ Tracers, etc. 

.. 


4% 

3 % 

Fitters & Turners 

.. 

.. 


17 % 

14% 

Blacksmiths . . 

.. 

.. 


20 % 

2% 

Pattern makers 

• . • • 

.. 


26 % 

3 % 

Painters 

.. 



38 % 

18 % 

Wire Drawing Machine Operators 

.. 


3 % 

1 % 

Learners 




8 % 

3 % 

GooUes 

« . • • 

• • s « 


3 % 

1 % 

Sweepers • 

i . • * 

e e i 4 


21 % 

8 % 
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The following figures ai’e from a Bihar factory. 

Table 25. 


Absent eeism tn a Bihar Factory, 


Category of workers. 

Percentage of al 

bsenteeism. 

1939 

1944 

Skilled workers . . . . 

15-7 % 

16-86 % 

Coolies 

16-44 o/o 

17-62 % 

Bejas 

13-8 % 

28-27 % 


The absenteeism varies according to seasons and months also. A U.P. 
factory has 20 to 25 per cent, absenteeism in summer and 15 to 20 per cent, 
absenteeism in winter. In a Bihar factory, absenteeism is highest during the 
months, Marc'li to July when employees go to villages for the harvest-cum- 
marriage season. The following figures from a Bombay factory show that 
absoiiteeism is high during this season and at the time of Holi and Diwali 
holidays. 


Table 26. 

Absenteeism month by month 
(in a Bombay Factory) 


Month. 

Percentage of absentee- 
ism. 

Month. 

Percentage c 

f absenteeisin 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

January . . 

. 3-0 % 

7-7 % 

July 

7-8 % 

7-2% 

February .. 

4-6 % 

9-3 % 

August . . 

6-1 % 

6-6 % 

March 

7-0 % 

12-3 % 

September 

11-5 % 

3-6 % 

April 

4-6 % 

19-3 % 

October . . 

6-2 % 

6-7 % 

May . . . . 

4-2 % 

10-2 % 

November 

6-3 % 

6-0 % 

June 

7-4 % 

5-7 % 

December 

2-8 % 

6-9 % 


The main causes of absenteeism are sickness, domestic needs and religious 
and social ceremonies. The worker in wartime often takes up short period 
work under contractors to get high wages. Besides, in many concerns, if the 
worker is late by more than half an hour, he is shut out. A Bihar factory gives 
the following causes. 


Table 27. 

Causes of absenteeism’ in a Bihar factory, 

(Figures indicate the percentages of total labour force). 


Cause of absenteeism. 


Year. 

Sickness. 

Accident. 

Leave. 

Festival 

leave. 

1 

Suspen- 

sion. 

Off against 
Sunday 
work. 

„ f . 

Of own 
accord. 

Total. 

1939 .. 

3-13 % 

2 - 97 % 

0-47 % 

0 - 64 % 

' 4-89 % 

4-94 % 

0-4 % 

0-47 % 

0-02 % ' 

0-1 % 

1-47 % 

0 - 8 % 

1-83 % 

1 - 00 % 

12-21 % 

11-61 % 
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Standing Orders . — In all, 20 factories (Madras, 4 ; Bombay, 8 ; Bengal, 
1 ; U.P., 3 ; Punjab, 1 ; Bihar, 2 ; and Mysore, 1) have Standing Orders or 
Service Rules for their workers. Out of these 20 factories, 8 are owned by 
Government or Local Bodies and the industrial relations therein are governed 
by service rales framed by Local Bodies or by Government orders published in 
the Provincial Government Gazette from time to time. Besides these 8 c*on- 
cems, 3 private factories (Bombay, 2 and Punjab, 1) have a few Rules mainly 
dealing with recruitment, discipline and termination of service. In a numbeV 
of Bertgal factories usually a contract form has to be signed by every worker, 
who is expected to abide b}'' the ntlcs prescribed by the Management. The 
only workshop, which claims to have service rules, maintains a Service Sheet 
for every individual employee Neglect of duty, insubordination, commenda- 
tion for good service and any other matter which the District Engineer thinks 
ought to be recorded in the Service Sheks are noted therein. All the three 
concerns investigated in U. P. are members of the Employers^ Association of 
Northern India and adhere to the rules and regulations framed by the Associa- 
tion in consultation with the P. Labour Commissioner. 

RecruUmcnt and Labour Officers . — As we have seen previously, in 16 of 
the concerns investigated <?ome specific jobs are given to contractors, who 
carry them o\1l with their own labour. Only in 3 of these 16 concerns, workers 
are employed through contractors but paid directly. However, even in these 
concerns, os in all others investigated, the system of direct recruitment is in 
vogue. In Madras, recruitment through the Employment Exchange has been 
made compulsory for public concerns. A number of private concerns are, 
however, not satisfied with the present working of the Exchanges and hence 
are reluctant to utilise them for recruitment. In Bombay, out of the 18 units 
surveyed, only three recruited some labour through the Exchanges. In one of 
the factories, which has about 350 workers, only about 15 technicians were 
recruited through the Exchange. A Bengal factory and the Mysore factory 
have a selection board for recruitment. The Appointment Board of the Bengal 
factory consists of a chairman and two members through which labour is 
finally appointed after a preliminary selection by the Department Maisiries at 
the factory gate. Workers sent through the National Service Labour Tribu- 
nal are also required to obtain the final approval of this Appointment Board. 
In the Mysore factory, labour is recruited by a Committee with the General 
Manager as the President, the Labour Officer as the Secretary and the Medical 
Officer as a member. Posts carrying a salary of less than Rs. 30 p.m. are 
filled up on the recommendation of the Committee. All jobs above Rs. 30 and 
up to 50 p.m. are filled up by the General Manager himself and appouit- 
ments to higher posts are made by the Chairman of the Works on the recom- 
mendation of the General Manager. Generally, larger establishments main- 
tain a Labour Bureau, where applications are filed and registered and workers 
recruited after being examined. 

Labour Officers have been appointed only by 13 concerns (Bombay, 2 ; 
Bengal, 6 ; U. P., 1 ; Bihar, 3 ; and Baroda, 1 Their duties are to deal 
with complaints regarding wages, fines and such other conditions of employ- 
ment. Sometimes they have to look after recruitment also. In factories, which 
have no Labour Officers, this work is taken up by the maistries or foremen of 
various departments or by the Worfe Manager or Manager or by the Director. 
One of the U. P. factories has a ‘ Hitkari ’ (Welfare) Committee, which in- 
vestigates into the complaints lodged by the workers. Members of this Com- 
oiittee indude members elected by workers from amongst themselves. 



n.— WagM and Earninga. 

Wage-raies and Gross Earnings . — ^The rates vary from Province to Pro- 
vince and hence are given separately. The main topics on which detailed in- 
formation is given in the following paragraphs are graded or time-scale 
promotion, changes in wages since 1939, .wages of contract labour and rates of 
basic wages and gross earnings for various occupations. 

A. — ^Madras. 

In many concerns, the minimum and the maximum rates payable to ditlerent 
categories are hxed. The level at which a particular worker starts and the 
increments given on occasions are both decided at the discretion of the employer. 
Increments may be given once a year or once in two years or whenever the 
management finds it necessary to do so. In one case increments were given 
thrice during the year 1944 and once at the beginning of 1945. In the three 
public concerns, however, promotion is based on time-scale. In one of them, 
the minimum and maximum for each occupation are fixed and within this grade 
an increment of one anna per calendar year is given provided work and con- 
duct are satisfactory. In another, occupations are divided into grades, 
varying from two to four, the first grade being the highest. (For instance, 
turners have four grades I, Rs. 1-7-0 to Rs. 1-10-0 ; II, Rs. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-6-0 ; 
III, Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 1 per day and a special grade of Rs. 1-11-0 to Rs. 2 per 
day). In each occupation, the number of places in each grade is fixed from 
time to time and promotion from grade to grade can take place only when 
a vacancy arises. Increments are given within the grade at the rate of one 
anna bienniaJiy. In the third public concern, workers are divided into two 
classes : unskilled and skilled. .Unskilled workers are divided into two grades, 
the second grade getting 8 as. to 10 as. per day and the first 11 as. to 12 as. per 
day. iSkilled w^orkers are divided into four grades : (i) 9 as. to Re. 1 p. d. ; 
(ii) Re. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 p. d. ; (iii) Rs. 1-9-0 to Rs. 1-13-0 p. d. and (iv)^ 
Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2 p. d. Within the grade, an annual increment of one anna 
is given. Those who have reached the maximum of their grades are given 
a final increment of half an anna. Among private concerns, one factory has a 
definite system of grading and increment. At start, a worker is called a ‘ boy ' 
and is paid 8 as. a day ; the next grades are those of the '' learner ’’ at as. 12 
a day, first grade at Rs. 1-6-0 p. d. and technician at Rs. 1-12-0 p. d. Promotion 
from grade to grade is not according to the length of service, but according to 
efficiency as judged by the management. Apart from the grades, every worker 
gets an increment of one per cent, per year of service which is carried on even 
after a worker is promoted from a lower grade to a higher grade. 

As mentioned already, there is no contract labour in any except in one con- 
cern. In this concern, the rates paid by contractors are generally the same 
as those paid by the concern itself and the disbursement of wages by con- 
tractors is supervised by the management to avoid fraud. In fact, it is said that 
the contractor pays higher rates tbw the concern when urgent work has to bo 
done. 

The rates of wages have remained the same as fixed m 1939 in the public 
concerns and some private concerns and dearness al^wance is being p/1 
US04DofL 
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compensate for the rise in the cost of living. A few concerns have changed 
the wage rates, some of which are given below. 

Table 28. 


TTape rai^s in 1939 & 1940 and m 1944 in Madras {in 3 private concerns). 


Occupation. 

Unit. 

Minimum rates. 


Maximum rates. 

Percentage 

inereasc 

1939-40 

1944 

increase. 

1939-40 

1044 

Blaokflinith 

I 

0 12 0 

10 0 

33J % 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 

Nil 


II 




1 8 0 

2 0 0 

33t % 

CMpantcr 

I 

0 6 7 

16 0 

400 % 

17 0 

2 0 0 

39% 


II 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

Nil 

1 8 0 

4 8 0 

200 % 

Cooly .. 

I 

0 7 0 

0 16 0 

114 % 




Moulder 

I 

0 8 0 

14 0 

160 % 

12 0 

1 14 0 

66-6 % 


n 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 

25 % 

0 12 0 

2 12 0 

266-6 % 


in 

0 3 0 

0 6 0 

100 % 

1 14 0 

2 0 0 

6-3 % 

Hammerman 

III 

0 10 0 

0 15 0 

50 % 




Turner . . 

I 

0 14 0 

12 0 

28 6 % 

1 13 0 

2 2 0 

17-2 % 


III 

0 12 0 

10 0 

331 % 

0 7 0 

2 2 0 

48% 

Driller . . 

II 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 

33J % 

0 14 0 

16 0 

60% 


III 


.. 


0 12 0 

0 16 0 

26 % 


III 

•• 



1 4 0 

2 4 0 

80 % 


M ‘rtses of large rise are mostly in those concerns and those categories 
vi/hexv. *ork('rs were very much underpaid before the war, and where rates had 
to be raised to retain the existing employees. 


The following table gives details of maximum, minimum and average basic 
wage rates per day, maximum, irxmimum and average monthly earnings and aver- 
age daily earnings of the principal categories of such workers in each group as 
have worked for the same number of days in the month of January 1944. Some 
of the categories may overlap to a certain extent because there is no uniformity 
in classifying workers in the dh^erent concerns. For example, some concerns 
include rivetters among blacksmiths, others include patternmakers among car- 
penters and in some cases several categories are put under the general term 
“ macliine nicii There is abo some difficidty due to the same category being 
called by diri'ercnt names as coolies, helpers, attendants, boys, etc. Some con- 
cerns put the heads of sections as Maistries or supervisors separately, whereas 
in others these are mixed up with the general categories. In spite of these 
difficulties, the wage data collected are of considerable signideance and interest, 
because there is not much diffierence between the ranges of the wages of skilled 
.workmen in the several categories. 


Tabu 29. 


Wages and Earnings (in Bs.) in M<idras. 


Oocopatioik 

No. of 
anita 

Baaic 

1 

1 

Or^ 

[>S8 Earning 



Ifa-irtmtiiM 

l Ifflnlmnm 

Average. 

Maximum 

Mintmnm 

Average. 

- Average 
daily 
eamingi. 

Blftcksmiiht 

8 

19 0 

0 14 0 

1 2 11 

65 15 

6 

22 8 0 

31 4 11 

1 7 8 

Carpenten 

7 

3 8 0 

0 6 0 

16 1 

58 11 

0 

31 3 0 

36 4 0 

1 11 7 

If 

Cortttes 

7 

0 15 0 

0 6 0 

0 10 4 

35 8 

0 

7 11 0 

18 7 2 

0 14 9 

Cleanera .. «. 

3 

1 4 0 

0 9 6 

10 0 

27 14 

6 

17 4 9 

23 12 9 

1 2 4 

Drillera . . 

3 

18 0 

0 10 0 

112 

34 8 

0 

22 8 11 

25 1 4 

1 4 7 

Bleotriciaiia «. 

1 

- 

•• 

15 6 

*• 



54 2 9 

2 4 1 

Fittera 

9 


0 8 0 

14 6 

59 13 

» 

17 6 0 

33 15 2 

1 8 6 

Firemaa I^Fumacamen 

2 

m 

0 14 6 

1 1 3 

32 15 

3 

32 1 0 

32 8 2 

17 3 

Hanuoemim 

5 

m 

0 12 0 

0 14 8 

33 10 

6 

26 4 10 

30 13 11 

1 5 10 

Maohiaeiii«a|ft Tarnen 

9 

2 2 0 


15 6 

74 7 

3 

19 11 0 

37 9 3 

1 11 5 

Miatries .. •• 

■ 

2 10 0 


1 13 9 

60 6 

0 

32 14 1 

60 13 11 

2 5 4 

Harken .. 


1 15 0 



54 12 

4 

32 14 1 

45 14 0 

2 0 6 

Mouldera «• 

1 

2 0 0 

0 10 0 


51 0 

0 

10 8 0 

30 13 0 

1 7 5 

Paintera . • 

1 ^ 

18 0 

0 10 0 


38 2 

0 

22 15 0 

32 12 11 

1 8 1 

Pattemmakar 

1 

1 10 0 

m 


43 0 

0 

43 0 0 

43 0 0 

2 0 0 

RiTettera .. 

4 

1 10 0 



48 14 

3 

15 6 0 

31 2 8 

10 0 

1 

Saraoga . . 

1 

13 0 

m 

18 3 

44 4 

9 

40 13 9 

42 9 3 

1 12 5 

Template maken . . 

1 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 11 4 

25 14 

8 

23 6 11 

24 4 9 

1 1 3 

Tinkera . . 

1 

8 0 

1 3 0 

15 6 

41 11 

0 

32 8 6 

37 1 9 

1 11 0 

Weldera .. 

5 

2 12 0 

0 12 0 

1 14 9 

66 10 

6 

16 8 9 

50 3 2 

2 4 9 

Boilermaker 

1 

1 0 0 

10 0 

18 8 

44 14 

6 

33 8 0 

39 3 10 

1 11 10 























The ranges of rates given above differ from those announced by the eon- 
eems in their rate schedules, as can be seen from the figures given below. 


Table 30. 

Manges of Announced, Actual ‘and Average Wage-rates and Average 
Earnings, Madras, 


Oocapatlon. 

Bates announced. 

Basic rates actually 
eiven. 

Range of average 
basic daily rates. 



Range of average 
dally earnings. 

Maximum 

Minuuum 

t — 

Maxunum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimu^ 

Blnckamith 

2 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 9 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

13 

1 

[ 

1 

3 

3 

Carpenter 

2 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

3 8 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 

12 

4 

0 14 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Cooliee .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 12 

5 

0 8 

6 

1 

3 

7 

0 

8 

6 

Drillers . . 

1 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

4 

9 

0 11 10 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Fitters . . 

3 

0 

0 

0 S 

0 

2 2 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 14 

6 

2 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

Hsmmermen 

1 

4 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

2 

9 

MAchinemon k 
Tnmers 

2 

8 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 2 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

7 10 

1 

3 

8 

Mistries 

2 12 

0 

1 15 

0 

2 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

1 1 

4 

2 

8 

2 

1 

13 

6 

Markers 

3 

0 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

11 

6 

1 0 

6 

2 

4 

7 

1 13 

6 

Moulders- . . 

2 10 

0 

0 6 

0 

2 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

8 

5 

1 1 

0 

1 13 

5 

1 

3 

1 

Painters 

1 

8 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

10 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Bivetters 

2 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 10 

6 

1 

9 

9 

0 11 

4 

Welders . . 

3 

0 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

9 10 

1 

7 

3 


The actual maximum, wages paid are less than the maximum announcetl, 
but in most cases the actual minimum rates are either the same as or above 
the announced rates. The figures giving the range of average basic rates show 
that these are substantially higher than the minimum rates and in some cases 
quite near the maximum rates. From this it may be concluded that, there are 
a large number of workers whose basic wage rates are higher than the minimum 
rates. The range of average daily earnings (gross and net) including over- 
time pay and dearness allo^vance, but excluding the annual bonuses, shows that 
these allowances and extra earnings raise the incomes of the lowest paid in each 
category considerably. While the minimum basic rates are well below 12 as. a 
day in most cases and the minimum average basic rates are near Ee. 1 or less 
than Ee. 1 per day, the minimum average daily earnings are in most cases above 
Re. 1 per day and go up to Rs 1-13-6 per day. 

^ B. — ^Bombay. 

Excej)t in one Government concern and to a certain extent in three 
private concerns, there does not seem to exist any time-scale or graded promo- 
tion. The rates of pay in the Government concern are divided into two 
schedules : (a; for those engaged on or after the 1st March 1983, and (b) for 
those engaged before that date. These rates for some of the categories of 
.workers are given in the following table. 
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Table 31. 

Wage-rates in a Government Factory — nombay. 


For employees engaged < 
after 1-3-1933. 


Ooonpations fwith 
grades.) 

Daily 

rates 



H 

Daily 

rates. 

Monthl 

r Rates 

Annual 
incre. 
mer ta^ 

Min. 


Min. 

Max. 


Bs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A.* 

Learners (under 17 years) 

1 

0 







1 

0 






Learners over 17 years 

1 

8 

•• 


•• 




1 

8 

•• 





Assembly shop meehanic 

• 


40 

0 

61 

0 

3 

0 

•• 


40 

0 

68 

0 

4 0 

Assembly shop wiremen 

• 


40 

0 

61 

0 

3 

0 

•• 


40 

0 

68 


4 0 

Hammermen 

1 

0 

28 

0 

33 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

28 

0 

36 

0 

1 0 

Polishmen . . Gr. II 

1 

12 

60 

0 

66 

0 

3 

0 

1 

12 

66 

0 

76 

0 

6 0 

Polishmen . . Gr. I 

•• 


70 

0 

82 

0 

4 

0 

•• 


76 

0 

85 

0 

6 0 

Painj^ers . . Gr. II 

2 

0 

60 

0 

66 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

60 

0 

80 

0 

5 0 

Painters . . Gr. I 

•• 


70 

0 

82 

0 

4 

0 

•• 


80 

0 

106 

0 

6 0 

Platers . . Gr. II 

2 

0 

46 

0 

60 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

45 

0 

66 

0 

5 0 

Platers Gr. I 

•• 


66 

0 

72 

0 

4 

0 

•• 


06 

0 

76 

0 

6 0 

Blacksmith car- f Gr. II 

2 

0 

66 

0 

70 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 


0 

80 

0 

6 0 

penters ft Tur- J 
















ners .. (.Gr. I 

•• 


76 

0 

96 

0 

4 

0 

•• 



0 


0 

6 0 

Fitters . . Gr. Ill 

1 

8 

40 

0 

62 

0 

3 

0 

1 

8 


0 

56 

0 

4 0 

Fitters . . Gr. II 

2 

0 

56 

0 

70 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

60 

0 

80 

0 

6 0 

Fitters . . Gr. I 

- 


76 

0 

95 

0 

1 

1 

•• 


80 

0 

106 

0 

6 0 

Workshop coolies 

1 

0 

26 

0 

28 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

26 

0 

29 

0 

2 0 

Electrical coolies 

*• 


26 

0 

28 

0 



•• 


26 

0 

29 

0 

8 0 

Stores Coolies 

•• 


26 

0 

33 

0 

1 

1 

•• 


86 

0 

86 

0 

8 0 


For employees engaged 
1.8.1933. 


before 


Note ^...Inorements are subject to satisfootoiy work and atteadanee* 
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In one of the private concerns, no specific system of graduated or time- 
scale promotion exists, though an effort has been made to establish rates for 
various categories of work. After completion of the learning period, personnel 
are included in one or the other of the categories at the discretion of the Manage- 
ment. These classifications, with their rates of pay, are as follows 

Tabus 32. 


Scales of Wage-rates in a Bombay Factory, 



Standard rates of pay (in Bs. per day). 

Classification of employment. 




Class IV Class III 

Class II 

Class I ' 

I. Setters np. Tool Boom Hands, Craftsmen 

2 4 0 2 8 0 

2 12 0 

8 0 0 

n. Machinists Group A {i.e.. Grinder, Fine Machine 
Tapping Nos. 4 & 6 Autos, BSG I^the Gaugers 
and skilled workers, e.g., motor winders 

.. 18 0 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

III. Machinists Group B {i.e . , smalllathes, drills, No. 2 
Autos milling etc.) semi-skilled (t.e.. Assemblers, 
Fan winders, store coolies) . . 

14 0 

18 0 

1 12 0 

IV. Learners (».e.. Apprentices) .. .. 

Grade < f 14 as.— '2 as.-^Bs. 1>6>0 (at inte t\ al 
of 2 to 6 months). 

V. Unskilled workers . . 

Below Rs. l*4-0. 




In another Bombay concern, the time-scale promotion exists only for 
coolies and hammermen, because they get a start lower than that given to 
other skilled workmen. The scales are as under : 


Table 33. 

Wage-rates for Hammermen and Coolies in a Bombay Factory. 



Bateof wages (in Rs.) paid after a period of 

Juitial 

start 

■ 

Jyear 

1 year 

1 

H 

years 

n 

1 


Hammermen 

Coolies 

0 14 

0 14 

0 16 

1 0 

0 15 

1 1 

1 0 

1 2 

1 3 

1 1 

1 4 

1 2 


^ the lourth Bombay factory, owned by the Poona Municipality, the 
monthly-rated workers, numbering about 10, get an annual increment of 
Ks. 2 to Its. 4 in the following grades : — 


(i) Rs. 25 2 — 50 p. m. for Blacksmiths, Carpenters, Moulders and 
fitters. 

I ii) Rs. 30 — 2 — 60 p. m. for Turners, Painters and Motor Inspectors, 
(in) Rs. 60 — 3 — 90 p. m. for Weigh bridge Mechanic. 

(iv) Rs, 60 — 4 — ^100—5-^135 p.m. for Motor Mechaine*. 
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Six factories have revised their basic wages in wartime. In addition to 
this increase in basic wages, some of these factories grant a seppate dearness 
allowance. The changes in the wage rates in six factories are given below * 

Table 34. 

Changes in Basic Wage Bates — Bombay. 


Occupation. 

Umt No. 

Basic wage rates in 

1939 

1 

1944 



BiS. 

Bs. 

Fitters . . 

I 

15 0 

2 2 6 


TI 

16 0 

2 8 0 lu ' 0 


III 

1 2 0 to 2 6 0 

1 4 2 U 


IV 

1 6 0to2 0 0 

1 6 0 to 3 


V 

1 0 0to2 12 0 

1 0 0to3 4 i 


VI 

0 9 Otol 6 0 

1 2 Otol 13 0 

Turners 

I 

1 9 0 

2 8 0 


III 

1 6 Otol 16 0 

1 4 0to3 0 0 


IV 

•• 

1 4 0lo2 e 0 


VI 

1 4 0 

•• 

Monldsrs 

I 

I 12 6 

2 8 0 


III 

1 4 Otol 14 0 

1 4 0 to2 3 0 


V 

1 2 0to2 0 0 

1 4 0 to 2 14 0 

Millers .. 

I 

1 12 6 

2 6 3 

Oriners . . 

I 

18 0 

2 0 0 


IV 

0 12 0 

1 0 Otol 4 e 

Carpenters 

I 

18 0 

2 0 0 


II 

2 8 0 

1 8 0to5 0 0 


III 

1 0 Otol 8 0 

1 8 0 to 1 12 0 


IV 

. . 

I 14 0to2 8 0 


VI 

0 10 0 to 1 6 0 

1 8 Otol 12 0 

Xinsmith 

I 

1 9 2 

1 IS 0 


III 

.. 

1 4 Otol 12 0 


IV 

1 4 0 

1 4 0to2 2 0 


Ocoupation, 

Unit No. 

Basie wage rates in 

1939 

1944 







Bs. 




Bs. 


BUtoksmiths 


.. 

Ill 

1 

8 

Otol 

12 

0 

1 8 

0to2 2 

0 




IV 

0 

6 

0 to2 

12 

0 

0 10 

0to5 14 

0 




V 

0 12 

0 to 2 

0 

0 

1 8 

0to2 8 

0 




VI 

0 12 

0 to 1 

7 

0 




Painters 


... 

II 

1 

8 

0to2 

4 

0 

1 2 

0to2 4 

0 




m 

0 12 

Otol 

0 

0 

' 0 14 

0 to 1 2 

0 




IV 


0 12 0 




•• 





VI 


0 

9 6 



1 

8 0 


Bleotrioians 

.. 

.. 

ni 

1 

6 

0 to 1 

10 

0 

1 12 

0to2 4 

0 

Haolurists 

.. 

. . 

II 

0 

12 

0 to 1 

2 

0 

0 14 

0to2 0 

0 




III 

1 

4 

0to2 

9 

0 

1 4 

0 to 2 13 

0 




V 

I 

8 

0to3 

6 

0 

1 4 

0 to 3 14 

0 

Markers . . ^ 

e « 


m 

1 

0 

0to2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0to2 8 

0 

Pattern-makers .• 

« • 


ra 

1 

6 

0 to 1 

14 

0 

1 6 

0to2 0 

0 




V 

1 

0 

0 to 1 

12 

0 

2 12 

0to3 0 

0 

Template makers 

••• 


II 






3 

8 0 





III 

2 

4 

0to3 12 

0 

3 

0 0 


Welders . . 

.. 


in 

2 

0 

0to2 

8 

0 

1 8 

0to3 4 

0 




IV 

1 

8 

Ott 1 

12 

0 

1 10 

0to2 6 

0 

Winders 

.. 


II 

0 12 

Otol 

6 

0 

0 14 

0to2 0 

0 

Assemblers 

. • 


II 

0 12 

0 to 1 

2 

0 

0 14 

Otol 12 

0 




III 

1 

0 

0 to 1 

6 

0 

1 2 

Otol 12 

0 

Boiler makers 

. . 


ra 

1 

0 

0 to 1 

8 

0 

1 4 

0to2 4 

0 




IV 

1 

8 

0to3 

8 

0 

1 8 

0to4 8 

0 

Coolies (Male) 

• • 


I 


0 

12 0 



0 14 0 





II 

0 14 

0 to 1 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 to 1 8 

0 




III 

0 12 

0 to 0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 to 1 2 

0 




IV 

0 

6 

0 to 1 

6 

0 

0 12 

Otol 10 

0 




V 

0 

8 

0 to 1 

0 

0 

1 4 

Otol 12 

0 




VI 

0 

6 

OtoO 12 

0 

0 8 

Otol 0 

0 

Coolies (Female) . . 

- 

... 

III 

' 0 

8 

0 to 0 12 

0 

0 10 

OtoO 16 

0 
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It may be mentioned liere that concerns No. V and VI are in Poona, while 
the other four are in Bombay. This explains why the wages in No. V and VI 
are considerably lower than those in others. 

The wages and earniuirs bftsed on the figures supplied by 13 concerns 
(10 in Bombay and 3 in other towns) are given below. The rates in Bombay 
are liigher. 


TabijE 35. 

Monthly Wages and Earnings (in Rs.) in Bombay Province. (Based on figures 

of 13 concerns). 



Bates in Bombay City (10 factories). 

Bates in Poona & Ahmedabad. 

(3 factories). 

... 

Occupation. 

Basic Wages. 

Gross Earnings. 

Basic Wages. 

Gross Earnings. 











Max. 

Min. 

Ave. 

ntters 

132 

22 

66 

349 

40 

91 

60 

37 

44 

107 

26 

54 

Tamers 

100 

19 

63 

175 

43 

101 



36 

107 

39 

64 

Moulders 

no 

25 

62 

163 

46 

89 



50 

130 

33 

70 

Drillers 

65 

25 

39 

120 

42 

71 




65 

39 

47 

Carpenters 

110 

25 

61 

166 

46 

93 

60 

47 

49 

91 

52 

67 

Blacksmiths . . 

125 

16 

60 

210 

26 

98 



65 

65 

39 

62 

Painters 

95 

21 

43 

134 

37 

67 



34 



46 

Hammermen . . 

41 

22 

29 

85 

37 

68 




39 

33 

36 

MMchinists 

78 

21 

44 

164 

36 

76 




111 

33 

83 

Welders 

75 

33 

W. 

123 

66 

1 103 

• 






Coolies 

41 

19 

27 

88 

32 

66 

23 

11 

16 

49 

24 

38 


C. — Bengal 

The system of graded or time-scale promotions was found only in 8 con- 
cerns, most of them being big. Increments for the skilled personnel vary from 
Rs. 2 to R's. 5 annually while nnsidlled workmen on daily rates get increments 
ranging from, one anna to two annas on the completion of one yearns service. 

The rates of wages have gone up considerably since 1939 as can be seen 
from the figures given in the following table. They relate to workers employed 
directly by the concern on time-rates. 
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Table 36. 


Wage rates (in Bs.) in Bengal, 


Ocoupation 

Wage rates in 1939. 

Wage rates in 1944. 


Maxi* 

mum 

Min- 

mum 

Aver 

age. 

Maxi 

mum. 

Mini’ 

mum. 

Aver 

age. 

Percentage 
increase in 
averages. 

Beltman 

. . 

. . 

1*00 

0*94 

. . 

1*90 

1*24 

. , 

, , 

Blacksmith Mistry 

• • 

.. 

1-76 

0-69 

0*94 

2*61 

1*16 

1*42 

61*06% 

Boilermaker Mistry 


.. 

•• 

•• 

** 

m 

0*76 


*• 

Boilermaker . . 

• • 

.. 

1-76 

1-31 

0*88 

1*74 

B 


42*06% 

Carpenter Mistry 

•• 

• . • • 

2-00 

0*88 

0*76 

2*26 

1*11 

1*29 

72*00% 

Chippers 


. . . . 

1-00 

0*81 

0*88 

1*43 


1-29 

46*69% 

Coolies 


.. 

0-53 

0*49 

0*46 


0*67 

0-86 

84*78% 

Crane drivers . . 



1-26 

106 

0*76 

1*76 

1*11 


33*33% 

Driller Mistiy .. 


.. 

•• 

•• 

** 

2*17 

1*66 



Driller 

• • 

.. 

1*26 

106 

0*82 

1*29 

Hg 

1*19 

46*12% 

Eleotro>plater .. 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 


3*26 

1*44 


*• 

Fitter Mistry . . 

•• 

.. 

1*44 

1-44 


3*27 

2*23 


*• 

Fitter 

• * 


2-00 

0-76 

1*19 

2*43 

0*86 

1*83 

63 78% 

Fnmaoemen . . 



1-76 

0*63 




0*76 

33*93% 

Hammermen . . 



0-88 

0-63 


1*12 


0*94 

64*91% 

Khalasi 

- 


100 

0*63 

0*76 

1*28 


100 

33*33% 

Mason 

• • 

.. 

113 

0-75 


1-32 

1*11 

1-22 

62*67% 

Moulder Mistiy 






3*96 

2*69 

*• 

** 

Moulder 

•• 

. . 

1-50 

0-86 

0*63 

1*91 

1*08 

1*26 

98*41% 

Oilman 

• • 


1-00 

0*63 


0*98 



68*73% 

Painter 


.. 

1*38 

0-76 

0*63 

1*29 

0*88 

1*13 

79*36% 

Pattern Maker 



2-00 

0*60 

•* 

2*38 

0*72 

** 

** 

Planer Mistry .. 


.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4*60 


•* 

•• 

Planer 


.. 

1-60 

1*06 

B 

2*03 

1*00 

B 

68*73% 

Bivetter 



1*25 

0*94 

1*26 

1*90 

1*16 

1*76 

40*00% 

Shaper 

, , 

. . « . 

1-50 

1*06 

0*63 

1*79 

1*10 


68*73% 

Blotter 



1-60 

1*06 


1*88 

0*91 

EBa 

68*73% 

Tool Grinder .. 



4 . 

. . 

0*88 

1*79 

rmiiiil 

1*19 

36*23% 

Turner 


. . 

1-50 

0*66 

0*76 

2*61 

1*10 

1*76 

133*33% 

Welder (Electric) 

. . 

. . 

3* AO 

1*00 

0*76 

3*88 

1*41 

1*44 

92*00% 

Welder (Qaa) •• 

* • 

• • < • 

• • 

. , 

1 


2*44 

1*19 

" 
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A tabular «?tateinent appended below shows the maximum, minimum and 
average of botli basic and gross earnings for some of the important occupations 
in the industry. 


Table 37. 

Wagcii and Earnings im Bs,) — Bengal, {Based on figures of 13 concerns). 


Occupatiors. 

Basic Wages. 

Gross Earnings. 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum 

Average. 

Blacksmith 



2*48 

1*24 

1.72 

3.13 

1-6] 

2.24 

Carpenter 



2-75 

2*10 

2*34 

3.66 

2-66 

3 . 06 

Chipper .. 



1-26 

0*75 

106 

1-81 

M3 

1*63 

Cooly . . 



104 

0*78 

0*86 

1-67 

1-21 

1-43 

Crane Driver 



1‘75 

1-00 

141 

3*19 

1*86 

2.67 

Driller . . 



204 

1-67 

1-86 

2-91 

2-36 

2.64 

Fitter 



2*65 

1-08 

1*66 

3-29 

1-43 

2*10 

Fumaceman 



2-76 

0-81 

1-76 

4*80 

1.52 

3*13 

Hammerman 



M3 

0*88 

1-00 

1*68 

1-27 

1-43 

Khalasy . . 



1-63 

0-75 

1*09 

2 28 

1.12 

1*67 

Mason 



1-62 

1-11 

1*33 

2-60 

1-78 

212 

Moulder .. 



2-43 

0.97 

1-67 

316 

1.29 

2*20 

Oilman . . 



1-04 

0*72 

0*86 

1*74 

1*22 

1-43 

Pattern maker 



2-13 

1*07 

166 

2*61 

134 

1-92 

Planer . . 



2-07 

1.67 

1*80 

403 

2-33 

3*26 

Rivetter .. 



3-24 

181 

2.65 

3*66 

271 

313 

Shaper . . 



1*77 

0.89 

136 

2*22 

1.16 

1.69 

Slotter . . 



2-50 

176 

2-21 

3-36 

I 

2. 46 

301 

Tool Grinder 



1 1-44 

081 

1.26 

2*63 

M8 

1*77 

Turner . . 



2*99 

1.72 

2.23 

3.94 

2-30 

2-97 

Welder . . 



2-50 

1.00 

1.66 

3-07 

1*44 

2*18 


D. — United Provinces. 

The system of graded or time-scale promotion was found only in one 
concern. Contract labour is employed by all the three concerns and the rates 
are said to be practically the same as those paid to labour employed directly. 
Considerable changes in basic wages have occurred since August 1939 ; for 
instance a coolie was paid on an average 6 as. to 7 as* P®r day in 1939 whereas 
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Occupation. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Shift Inoharge 

90 

260 

Mistry 

60 

160 

Fitter Apprentice 

40 

60 

Electrician . . 

40 

100 

S.B. Attendant 

30 

60 

Motor Man . . 

18 

30 

Bandhani Cooly 

16 

20 


260 Head fitter . . 

160 Fitter 

60 Asst. Fitter .. 

100 Fitter Cooly 

60 Carpenter . . 

30 Carpenter cooly 

20 Blacksmith . . 

Hammerman 
Welder 
Painter 
Bandhani . . 
Pattern maker 
Core maker . . 


2 0 0 3 8 0 

1 4 0 3 0 0 

0 12 0 * 1 8 0 

0 10 0 10 0 

1 0 0 2 8 0 

0 10 0 0 14 0 

r 8 0 2 8 0 

0 10 0 0 14 0 

1 4 0 3 0 0 

1 0 0 2 0 0 

0 12 0 10 0 

1 8 0 3 0 0 

10 0 18 0 


In another concern, most of the skilled occupations have been divided 
into different grades and vrages are fixed accordingly as follows : 

Table 39. 

Wage rates (in Hs,) in another JJ, P. Factory. 


Bates per day. 


Ist Grade. Ilnd Grade Illrd Grade. 



3 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 8 0 


2 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 


2 0 0 

18 0 (wiremen). 


1 a 0 

2 0 0 
, 0 12 0 

18 0 10 0 


loo 
0 10 0 


0 12 0 
0 8 0 
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In tlie third eoneem, daily-rated coolian are paid at the rate of 11 os. to 
12 as, per day ; coolies at the monthly rates get a pay of Rs. 18 to Rs. 40 p.m. 
The technical staff get wages within a range of Rs. 24 to Rs. 115 per month. 

E.—Punjab. 

None of the concerns investigated has any system of graded or time-scale 
promotion. Contract labour is employed onfy in one concern and it receives 
more, it is stated, than the company’s labour. Wages since 1939 have increased, 
as the following figures show. 


Occupation 


T^ble 40. 

Wages and Earnings in a Punjab 
1039 

Basic Wages. Basic W 


Factory. 

1945 


ages. Gross Earnings. 

Minimum. Maximum. Minimum. 








I^he wage-rates and earnings in three other concerns are given below 

Table 11. 

Wage-rates and Earnings {in Bs.) in Punjab. 


Occupation. 

Wage-rates in concerns I & II. 

Gross Earnings in Concern. 

I 

II 

Ill 

Maximum. 

Minimum 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Turners 

2 8 

7 0 

1 12 

3 8 

3 12 0 

12 0 

1 10 6 

Fitters 

2 0 

4 2 

1 12 

3 8 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 4 0 

Moulders 

1 10 

8 0 

1 10 

3 8 




Carpenters 

3 2 

3 12 

2 0 

3 6 

, , 


, , 

Painters 

2 10 

4 0 

] 6 

3 0 




Coohes 

1 2 

1 15 

1 0 

1 4 

1 8 0 

1 7 0 

1 *7 6 

Blacksmiths 

3 12 

6 0 

1 12 

2 14 

3 12 0 

2 4 0 

•• 


P. — Bihar. 

In two of the four concerns, there is the system of graded or time scale 
promotions, but it is mainly restricted to supervisory posts and to monthly- 
rated operatives. A considerable number of workers (mostly unskilled) are 
on standard rates of pay and cannot get any increment until promoted to a 
higher vacancy. Only one factory employs contract labour, who get less than 
the company rates. The Management of the Company, however, scrutinise 
the contractor’s pay-rolls and supervise payments to ensure that fair rates 
are paid. 

The increase in wage rates since 1939 can be seen from the following figures 
of a foundry in Tatanagar. 


Table 42. 

Wage-rates m a Tatanagar Fomdry. 


Wage ratcR during. 


Uepartment. 


— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 




Aug 1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Rs. A 

P. 

Ramming 

1 3 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 6 

0 

Chapni 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 16 

6 

0 16 

6 

Box S. SupphoR 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

6 

0 13 

6 

Black S. Supplies . . 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 

v*^and L. Maker 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 

Kadawalla 

0 7 

6 

0 7 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 8 

6 

. 0 9 

6 

0 9 

6 

Nali 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 15 

0 

Ctamp tighter 

1 3 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 6 

0 

D. L. C irrier 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 0‘ 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

S. L Carrier 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 15 

0 

Stick'boldcr 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 

Runner- brakcr 

1 0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Laddie Repairer 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 16 

0-. 

0 15 

0 

Big Laddler 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

Removing KhaUsi . . 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

WatcT'boy 

0 8 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 11 

0 

Si. Moulder 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 3 

0 

SI. Coremaker 

1 1 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 2 
i 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 8 

0 


Two other factories investigated in Bihar have standardised their wag^ 
not only according to the different categories of workers, but also according |o 
different shops. The following table gives maximum and minimum wage rates for 
a few of the numerous categories. It may be pointed out that sub-occupations 
have not been taken into consideration. Drivers, for example, include crane driv- 
ers (which are ior electric, steam loco, hydraulic, petrol, overhead and jib or der- 
rick cranes), stationary engine drivers (for steam, i.e., gas or other power engin- 
es), and driveis for air compressor, blower, blower condenser, boiler feed pump, 
booster, steam, engine boiler, ice engine, generator, generator condenser pump, 
hydraulic pump, turbine engine, service water pump, locomotive, electric-loco, 
diesel loco, petrol lorries, charging lorry, door extractor, hoist engine, lorry car, 
pusher, steam lorry and Tjister truck. All these categories, however, are in- 
cluded under ‘ Drivers ’. 


TABIiE 43 . 

Wage-rates (in Rs») in two Bihar Factories. 


Oocupation. 

Wage-rates in Fac 
tory I. 

- 

Wage-rates in Fac- 
tory II. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Blacksmiths 



. . 

. . 

. . 

1 8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Fitters 

• . 




•• 

1 8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Shearers 






1 4 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Grinders 






1 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Firemen 






1 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Serangs 






2 0 

0 


•• 


1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Khalaaies 

• • 





0 9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Hammermen 

• # 





0 14 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 14 

0 

I 

4 

0 

Monlders 

• • 





1 0 

0 

2 12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Painters 

• e 




•• 

0 12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Masons 

# • 





0 14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Turners 






1 8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Oilmen 






0 14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Machinemen 






1 0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Drillers 






1 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Welders 






1 12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Drivers 






0 12 

0 

5 

8 

0 I 

1 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Carpenters 





1 

1 4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Coolies 






0 8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Bejas (sweepers) 





0 7 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 
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The higher staff such as foremen, shift>foremen , supervisors, maistriei, 
chemists, etc., have graded scales, which vary from Ks. 100 to Bs. 950 p.m. 
with annual increment, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs/ 25. 

The wages and earnings of a few categories of workers in Factory I in 
the above table are given below. This factory is a very large One, employing 
over 28,000 employees. 


Tabus 44. 

Wages and Gross Earnings 


in a Bihar Factory, 


Ocpopation. 


Daily 
wage-rat t' 


M.»x. Mm 
Rs A R** A 


3 0 18 


. wages earned. 


Gross earnings. 


Min. 4ve. Max. Min, Average. 
Rs. A Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. 
39 0 61 13 106 12 61 14 76 13 


3 0 10 


26 0 43 11 106 12 60 2 67 1 


3 0 18 


39 0 49 15 106 12 66 4 73 14 


2 4 0 14 


22 12 40 2 86 15 46 14 68 2 


19 10 


26 0 32 U 63 14 48 8 66 12 


2 0 0 14 


22 12 29 0 76 4 44 8 61 6 


2 12 10 


26 0 39 1 101 6 51 4 66 14 


2 2 0 10 


10 4 24 14 83 6 40 6 49 14 


Carpenteis 


2 2 14 


32 8 39 8 72 0 55 0 61 14 


Tongam in 


2 4 2 0 


52 0 56 1 94 13 84 14 92 6 


2 0 0 9 


15 12 31 15 85 1 39 10 58 9 


0 14 0 13 


22 12 23 1 48 4 46 8 46 13 


6 8 2 0 


66 0 86 3 221 6 112 1 117 14 


18 10 


28 0 39 9 76 2 61 6 70 7 


Switchboard attendants 


61 4 80 6 156 3 96 3 118 11 


Coolies (male) 


31 7 31 7 81 7 


Coolies (tem*le) 


. . 0 7 ' 6 


13 2 13 2 20 1 29 1 29 1 


Sweepers (male) 


32 9 32 9 82 9 


Sweepers (iemale) 


7 6 0 7 0 

I 


13 2 14 0 30 0 29 0 29 16 
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Tha wages and earnings in Factory II are given below. 

Table 45. 

Basic Wages and Gross Earnings in another Bihar Factory. 


Occupation. 

No. 

of 

u^ork- 

ers 

Basie wages earned 

Gloss Earnings. 

Max. 

Miu. 

Ave. 

Max. 

Min. 

Ave. 






Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rollers 




31 

91 

61 

78 

166 

102 

121 

Finislung Heaters . . 




44 

78 

61 

70 

126 

97 

109 

Finishing Catchf'rs . . 




24 

54 

47 

61 

99 

70 

79 

Opener arul Helpeia 




60 

34 

30 

33 

61 

52 

64 

Annealing Openers . . 




22 

31 

30 

32 

58 

60 

54 

Firemen . . 




32 

36 

30 

36 

67 

68 

62 

Roll-changing Khalasis 




30 

68 

28 

49 

91 

47 

78 

Turners . . 




24 

73 

38 

66 

96 

69 

79 

Machinemen 




33 

73 

29 

50 

104 

48 

76 

Fitters 




77 

73 

44 

57 

108 

67 

86 

Blacksmiths 




16 

54 

50 

62 

86 

76 

80 

Hammermen 




16 

34 

27 

31 

58 

47 

64 

Welders . . 




13 

47 

44 

46 

79 

70 

76 

Khalasis 




14 

47 

29 

35 

78 

48 

58 

Carpenters 




4 

67 

46 

54 

100 

71 

82 

Masons 




8 

62 

47 

52 

96 

71 

80 

Painters . . 




3 

64 

29 

42 

78 

48 

63 

Drivers 




2 

78 

78 

78 

124 

124 

124 

Coolies 




92 

15 

13 

14 

30 

27 

28 

Rejas (Female sn eepers) 




68 

11 

11 

11 

27 

26 

i 

26 


Note. — No. of days worked in the month are 27. 


0. — Baroda. 

None of Hie three concerns investigated has a graded or time-scale system 
of promotion. In one of the concerns the minimum daily wage rate is 11 as. 
L1304DofL 
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while th 3 minimum monthly wa^c is Rs. 32. The wajje rates and gross earnings 
in the other two concerns are given below : — 

Table 46. 

Wage-rates and Gross Earnings %n two Baroda F adorns 


Open j),d ion. 

No of workers 

Dai'y \\a 

Max 

ge rat< 



K.im< 

va*_ 

•*» 1 

(IIH 1. 




T OS-i 1-1 l 

iiiitig'' 



M.n. 

M.it 

M.11 

Ave. 

MdX 

Mm 

Ave. 



its A 

1* 

Ks A 

p 

Ks. 

A P. 

Rs 

\ 

P. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Ks 

A. 

p. 

Rs, 

\ 

p 

A. 

p. 

Farfnnf I 






















litUis 

45 

•J 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

50 

2 <» 

29 

0 

6 

10 5 

8 

50 

2 

6 

29 

0 

6 

40 5 

6 

Monldcis 

74 

] e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

78 1 1 3 

28 

2 

0 

IT 3 

n» 

78 

11 

3 

28 

2 

0 

47 3 10 

CuoUis 

90 

1 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

35 

2 9 

18 

5 

6 

24 b 

5 

35 

U 

9 

IS 

5 

6 

24 6 

5 

Fact O' i/ II 






















Eitteih 

1 



1 

12 

0 

39 

» 0 

39 

0 

0 

3‘> 0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39 0 

0 

Tmmiu 

3 

i r> 0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

117 

8 0 

14 

4 

0 

7.i 14 

8 

117 

8 

0 

i 1 

4 

0 

73 14 

8 

Mouldois 

3 

1 

1 ;i 14 

0 

2 

12 

0 

120 

4 0 

.50 

5 

0 

75 14 

0 

120 

4 

0 

50 

o 

0 

75 14 

0 

Ciupentcj b 

M 

2 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

07 

8 0 

28 

8 

0 

44 8 

0 

67 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

44 8 

0 

CuoliP<» 

11 



1 

0 

0 

26 

0 0 

13 

0 

0 

21 8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

21 8 

0 






- 

_ 


_ 







- 


— 


- 







H. — Mysoie. 

Tlie follow ing are the dail;v wage rates paid m the factory investigated. 
A day consists of 8 hours. 


Table 47. 


Daily Wage-} ales in Iht Mysore Factory. 




Wage-raU*. 

Type of woik. 

Grade 

Minimum. 

Maximum, 



Rs A. P. 

Rs. A. F« 

(i) Highly skilled jobs of a very responsible nature (chargenun, Mais- 

1 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 

tries, eln.). 

II 

2 2 0 

2 8 0 

(n‘) Skilled jobs requiiiiAg a good expcrieuct and careful handling 

I 

1 10 0 

2 0 0 


II 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

(in) Semi-skilled jobs or jobs of an arduous nature 


0 12 0 

1 2 0 

{iv) Unskilled jobs requiring handling by male adults 

•• 

0 8 0 

0 11 0 

{v) Jobsihatcanbo handled by boys or women (adolescents and female 
coolies). 

•* 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

NoU.—(i) Skillod and semi-skilled jobs(cla88e8 %i and m) include mafons, machiniel 
klaoksmiths, bsmmermei , fitters, turners, etc. 

n ouJdtjfe. 
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It has been estimated that there has been an increase of about 15 to 25 
per cent, in the rates since 1939 in the lower grades and up to 60 per cent, in 
the higher grades. 

Dearness Allowcmce * — As the following table shows a number of methods 
are used for tlie payment of dearness allowance. 

Table 48. 


Methods of Payment of Dearness Allowance, 


Province or State. 

No. of 
Concerns. 

Method of payment of dearness allowance. 

! 

No dear- 
ness 

allowance. 

Flat rate 
for all. 

Different 
flat rai r s 
for dif. 
groups. 

Sliding 
scale 
bafc(<l on 
cost of 
living 
index. 

Based on 
ptrcf ntage 
basis. 

Mixed 
(more 
than one 
method). 

Madras 

9 

2 

5 

2 


■■ 

•• 

Bembay 

18 

2 

4 

7 

1 


4 

Bengal . . 

22 

1 

4 

6 


6 

6 

•• 

U. P. 

3 

•• 



1 

2 


Punjab 

5 

1 



1 


3 

Bihar 

4 


•• 



4 


Baroda 

3 

•• 

I 



•• 

2 

Mysore 

1 

•• 

1 



•• 

•• 

Total 

65 

9 

17 

9 

9 

12 

9 


Nine concerns do not pay the dearness allowance, but most of them increased 
their basic wages in war time. The daily flat rate varies from 4 as. to 10 as., 
while the monthly rate varies from Es. 2 to Ks. 18, both calculated on pro-rata 
attendance. Tn one concern, the rate is pies per hour on working days only. 
Out of the 65 concerns investigated, as many as 26 give dearness allowance at 
a flat rate, in 17 of these 26 concerns for different groups of workers, different 
flat rates are used, some of which are given below. 
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Tabus 49. 


Flat Bates of Dearness AMowomee. 


Province. 

Con- 

cern. 

« 

Per 

month 

or 

per 

day. 

Income Groups and Bates of Dearness Allowance. 

■Bl 

TI 

III 

IV 

Madras 

I 

I.G. 


Up to Ks. 15 

Up to 11 As. p.d. 

11 A««. and over 





p.d. 

p.m. 


p.d. 




D.A. 


Be. 0 2 9 

Re. 0 4 6 

Re. 0 6 0 



11 

I.G. 

p.m. 

Up to Bs. 40 

Rs. 40 and above 




•ind 








111 

D.A. 

p.m. 

Bs. 10 

Rs. 13 




IV 

I.G. 

p.d. 

Up to Re. 1 

Rc. 1 and abovt 





D.A. 

p.m. 

Bs. 10 

Rs. 12 




V 

I.G. 

p.d. 

As. 5 to As. 10 

As. 11 to lls. 

Hs. 1 2 0 to 

Rs. 1 9 0 to 






1 1 0 

Rs. 1 8 0 

Rs.2 2 0 



D.A. 

p.m. 

Rs. 4 

Rs. 4 8 0 

Rs. 5 8 0 

Rs. 6 8 0 

Bomb »v 

T 

I.G. 

p.d. 

Up to Rc. 1 

R*'. 1 & above 





D.A. 

p.d. 

As H 

As. 10 




It 

IG. 

p.m. 

Up t<i R'< 00 

Ks 60 & above 





DA. 

p.m. 

Rs. 12 

Rft 10 



Ben"il 

1 

IG. 

p.d. 

Up to 8 A'l 

A.*- 8(oR(' 1 

Ke. 1 i.i Rs. 

Rs. 1 8 0 to 




1 



1 8 0 

1 Rs. 2. 

1 


DA 

p.d. 

1 (inna 

2 anil IS 

As 3 to As 6 

As. 6 to 8 As. 


11 

LG. 

p.m. 

Up to Ks. .14 

Hs. 34to Ks 1.50 





D A. 

p m. 

Rs, 14 

Ks. 18 




III 

LG. 

p.m. 

1 Up to Rs. .10 

Rs. *10 & -ibos c 





D.A. 

p.m. 

Rs.9 

Rs 9-8 0 




IV 

I.G. 

p.d. 

Up to R(‘. 

Rs. 0 12 9 to 

Over Rs. 1 8 H 






0 12 6 

Rs. 1 8 6 


, , 



DA. 

p.m. 

Rs. 8 8 0 

Rs.9 0 0 

Rs. 10 0 0 


Baroda 

I 

LG. 

p.m. 

Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 

Rs 51 toRs inol 





D.A. 

p.m. 

Rs. 15 

Rs. 17 8 0 i 

I 


M} hnl e 

1 

I.G. 

p.m. 

U^p to Rs 80 

Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 

Rs 100 to Rs. 150 

•• 



D.A. 

p.m. 

j Rs. 7 8 0 

1 

1 Rs. 8 0 0 1 

1 1 

Ks, 10 0 0 

•• 


• l.G.««Incomc Gioup. D-A.—Dearnc'^'^ allowance. 


Tn a few cases, the income groups are more than four; for example, tha 
rales of dearness allowance in a Bengal concern are as follows ; — 

Tabl® 50. 

Dearness Allowance in ^ Bengdt e6nom%. 


On hourly wage-rates up to and 


DearncHS 
Allowance 
(pies per 
hour). 


Includiii; 

Over 


Rs. A. p. 

0 2 6 


Rs. A P. 


0 2 6 not exceeding 0 3 3 


0 3 3 
0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 6 0 
0 7 0 
0 8 0 


0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 6 0 
0 7 0 
0 8 0 


9 

9* 

10 

10 * 

11 

11 * 

12 

12 * 
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lu some ofther cases, the rates are different for different categories Of 
workers ; for f example, m one concern, the rates for blacksmiths are Rs. 4, 
3 aaid '2, for fitters, Rs. 15> 10, 4 and 3, for turners, Rs, 4, for coolies, Rs. % 
for pattern-makers Rs. 4 and for M|e men Rs. 4 ai&d 3. In another factory, 
the moulding shop workers get dearness allowance at the rate of 6 a}9. in, thei 
rapes on the pay earned; workers in otheir stops of the factory have no uni- 
form Tate and get anywhere between Rs. 2 and "Rs, 19 per monlth. Oii)b oHS 
the nine concerns which base their dearness allowance on a sliding scale basis 
the two in* 'Madras pay roughly 2 as. per point in the cost of index. 

In one concern the rate at index 200 was Its. 17-14-0 and the clearness allow 
ance in September 1944 amounted to Rs. 18-fi-O per month. In Bombay 
most of the concemw* utilishig the sliding scale melhotl I'dlow ik)nil)ay 
Mill-owners’ Association, subject to certain conditions. One of the factories, 
for example, pays the allowance according to the Millowners’ Association's 
scale, only to those who are getting less than Rs- 142-0 per day; for those 
getting higher the factory has af more favourable scale by which this allow- 
ance rises by one per cent of basic wages earned for every two points by which 
tlie cost of living index exceeds 100. In another factory, the workers get four- 
fifths of the allowance paid by the textile mills. In two concerns, the workers 
get dearness allowance at the rate of one per cent for each two ])oints Uy 
which the cost of living index exceeds 100 or according to the Millowners’ 
Association scale, whichever is higher. Nine of the units investigated hav^ 
fixed dearness allowance as a certain proportion (d’ thi* earned 

by a worker. In the Bengal factories, this proportion ranges from one anna 
to 6 as. per rupee. Tn a II. P. factory, the proportion of doarr-ss rllowanee 
varies inversely with the basic wage of a worker as follows : 


Table 51. 

Dearness Allowance m a U, P. Factory, 
(Allowance based as a percentage of wages). 


Monthl}^ wages earned 


Bo. 1 to Bs. 16 • • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0 10 

6 pel rupi ‘0 ear 

Bs, 16 to Bs. 26 • • 



•• 


0 

8 

3 „ 

Bs. 26 to Bs. 32} 



•• 


0 

7 

6 „ 

Bs. 32} to Bs. 40 





0 

6 

9 „ 

Bs. 40 to Bs. 60 • • 



•• 


0 

6 

0 „ 

Bs. 60 to Bs. 76 . . 



•• 


0 

4 

6 „ 

Bs. 76 to Rs. 100 





0 

4 

6 „ 


()l d 


{'I-W. 


Ke 


In a Punjab concern, dearness allowance is paid at the rate of 10 per 
cent, of the basic wages. As many as 12 concerns utilise more than one 
method for the payment of dearness allowance and some of the examples are 
given below. In a Bengal factory, dearness aJliowance is pidd Jjt the rate of 
25 per cent, of the wages earned plus Rs. 5 with a minimum of Rs. ID p.m. 
In another Bengal concern, those drawing wagles up to RsL 50 get 1 anna 
6 pies per rupee, while others getting below Rs. 80 get 1 anna per rupee. 
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There is also a general Dearness Allowance at the rate of 6 pies per rupee 
for every hour worked. In a third Bengal concern, workers getting below 
Ks. 50 are given Rs. 0-1-6 per rupee as dearness allowance, while those earn- 
ing between Rs. 60 and Rs. 100 get Rs. 2-8-0. In a U. P. facJtory, ordinary 
coolies get dearness allowance at the rate of Re. 0-5-6 per rupee earned, while 
workmen employed on monthly wages are paid the allowance ^t the rates re- 
coumended by the Employers’ Association of Northern India. In another 
U. P. concern, there arc three rates of Dear Pood Allowances, which are added 
together and are then paid to the workmen. These rates are as follows : — 

Table 52. 

Bates of Dear Food Allowance in a U. P. Factory, 

(All the three D. P. As are added together and paid) 


liasic WagfB 


Dear Food Allowance 
(per rupee). 


Daily. 

Monthly. 

I D.F.A. 

II DF.A 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1 anna to 11 As. 

Re. 1 to Rs. 19 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

12 As. to Ee. 1-4-0 . . 

Rs. 19-8-0 to Rs. 32-8-0 

0 1 6 

0 16 

Eb. 1-6-0 to Es. 2-14-0 , . , . 

Rs. 32-8-0 to Rs. 76 

0 1 6 

0 1 0 

Above Rs. 2-14-0 

Above Rs 75 • . , , 

1 0 1 0 

0 0 C 



III D.F.A. 

1 anna to As. 15 

Re 1 to Rs 26 • . 

Ipiopcppoinl p^'rday 

Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 

Rh 26 to Rb. 40 . . 

1-5 „ 

>» * * 

Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-14-0 

Rs. 41 to Rs. 76 

2 pies ,, 

>♦ 

Above Rs. 2-14-0 

Above Ra. 75 . . 

2-5 

.. »» 

The four factories investigated in Bihar have adoptee 
scales. 

l the f 

oUowing 


Tasub 68. ' 

Dearness Allowance in Four Bihar FtktoruA. 


Income groups. 

Rate of Dearness Allowanc(‘. 

Up to Rs. 100 p.m. 

Rs. p.m. 

10 

Rf. lOOto Rs. 199 p.m. .. 

13 

Bit 200 1 0 Rs. 299 p.m. .. 

16 

Rs. 200to Rs. 399 p.m. .. 

20 

B6.4OOtoR0. 499 p.m. .. 

25 

Rs. 600 to Rs. 2,000 p.m. . . 

10% of salary. 

Bb* 2,000 to Rs. 2,200 p.m. 

Difference between salary and Rs. 2,200 p.i 
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Bonus and other Allowances. — M concerns (Madras, 4; Bombay, 15; 
Bengal, 7 ; U. P., 1 ; Punjab, 1 ; Biliar, 4 ; Baroda, 1 and Mysore, 1) pay what 
may be called the ‘ prosperity ^ bonus, because of the war-time profits. 
This bonus varies from 25 days^ to 3 mouths’ wages in a year ahd is generally 
subject to such conditions as prescribed number of days’ attendance, employ- 
ment at the time of distribution, etc. In a Bombay concern, those who take 

bonus in 12 equal instalments a*re paid a further 25 per cent extra at the 
iuid of their final payment. In all cases, however, the bonus is temporary 
and conditional on the extent of profits earned by the company. 

Besides this war-bonus, workers get some other allowmces also. In 
Madras, the Government factories do not give the ‘ prosperity bonus but 
grant what is called a Saturday Bonus ”, which may be considered as an 
aittendance bonus. On Saturdays the worl^ops work for 5-1 1 2 hours and 
wages are given for two hours more as bonus ” to workers who attend re- 
gularly throughout the' vreek. If a worker is irregular in attendance, he 
Joses the whole or a part of this Saturday bonus. In a Bombay factory, pro- 
duction bonus is given to certain workmen engaged on specialised jobs. In 
two other Bombay factories a Sundav or boHdaVv bonus is paid to all workers 
who work on Sundays or holidays. This bonus is in addition to the overtime 
rates stipulated under the Factories Act- In Bengal, three factories awa^rd 
Puja bonus which in one case is equivalent to 50 per cent of the salary of the 
workers. In another Bengal eoncem, which pajys production bonus, the time- 
ratecl workers are allowed yearly general bonus equivalent to two montlis’ 
earnings, while piece-rated workers get 10 per cent of their ** excess earnings 
In a few Bengal concerns, the practice of awarding attendance bonus, war 
allowance and food grains at concessional rates exists. In the four factories 
investigated in Bihar a number of allowances and bonus^ are paid. A war- 
time allowance, known as Emergency Allowance, is paid in two factories. It 
is 10 per cent, of the salary, subject to a minimum erf Rs. 5 per niontli, to all 
employees getting below Rs. 500 per month. Three factories give a flat cost 
rebate per month at the rate of Bs. 3-11-0 for family-men and Rs. 2-8-0 to 
bachelors by way of financial concession against food purchases, since Govern- 
ment have taken over the control of rationing. Production bonus averaging 
25 per cent, is paid to all daily-rated workers in one of the factor!^. Produc- 
tion bonus in another factory is based on the total monthly production of finish- 
ed steel and is payable to all monthly-paid workers, drawing less than 
Rs. 300 p.m. (or Rs. 10 p.d.)- The maximum bonus is payable for a produc- 
tion of 50,000 tons and on this production, the lowest rated employees would 
e^ni Rs. 6 p.m., while an employee getting Rs. 300 p.m. would get Rs. 12 p.m. 

In the biggest factiory (employing over 28,000 workers) m Bihar, there 
are other miscellaneous allowances, such as the following : (i) DeparhnenU 
al based on the production of a department and payable to workers 

directly concerned with such production; this bonus being in addition to the 
general Production Bonus a-nd in many cases equal to 100 per cent, of a man’s 
v/ages; (ii) Shipment payable on the outward despatch of materials 

to workers employed in Shipping Departments, or in the Shipping Sections 
of production departments, in the case of lowest paid workers eligible for bonus 
in the merchajnt mill shipping department, i.e., stock khalasies, whose rate is 
9 as. per day, the monthly bonus being on an average Rs. 29-6-0 per month; 
(iii) New Departmental payable to workers in production depart- 

ments, who receive general production bo-nus but are not eligible for depart* 
mental bonus, it being 10 per cent of an employee’s wages ; (iv) 'Aftendmea 
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BonuH — payable io all weekly paid employees, as well as to monthly paid 
employees, whose wage proper Is less than Es* 15 p.m., the bonus amounting 
to two days' additional pay for every four weeks of duty provided that the 
employee has not been absent for more than one day during that period and 
to one day's pay, if he has been absent for not more than 2 days during the 
period of four weeks ; (v) Efficiency payable to certain workmen in 

the shops employed on repetition jobs amounting to one pie in the rupee of 
the employee's wages for every one per cent, (after the first five per cent.) 
of time he serves on the estimated maximum time for each job ; (vi) Demur- 
rage Bonus— j)aya.h]e every month to most monthly -paid employees of the 
Traffic Department provided the Company does iibt incur any liability for 
demurrage to the B. N. Bailway and (vii) Hot Bonus — ^payable to the loco- 
motive crew who deliver the steel ingots from the pitside of the furnaces to 
the soaking pit of the mills; the bonus depending on the speed with which the 
ingots are delivered. In the Mysore factory, a production bonus is paid to 
workers at the blaist furnaiee, the pipe foundry, the open hearth and the roll- 
ing mills according to the exdess of output over a fixed minimum. This is 
shared by all the workers in the section in proportion to their wages. 

Overtime , — Of the 65 concerns investigated only 14 concerns (Bombay, 
4; Bengal, 5; U. P., 2; Punjab, 2; and Baroda, 1) do not work overtime. 

' Though the rate of overtime la^sks uniformity, the provisions of the Facto- 
ries Act with regard to extra payment for overtime are generally observed, 
Oveikime is defined in most concerns as any work beyond scheduled working 
hours and work on any holiday. Such work is compulsory only in a few con- 
cerns, which are engaged on war-w'ork. One way of compelling people to 
take up' overtime is to threaten them that they would not be allotted over- 
time again when a chance occurs, if they refuse to take it up viicn asked. 
In war time, exemptions have been given to engineering concerns from Sec- 
tions 34, 35 and 36 of the Factories Act. It was alleged by some representa- 
tives of workers that taking advantage of these exemptions an t.X'cssive 
amount of overtime work wlas being done for the following reasons (i) the 
f&ct that there is a short^e of machinery and equipment, (ii) the desire of 
the employer to carry on with a relatively small labbxtr force and (iii) the 
substantial amount being paid as dearness alloWaJic^ to [workers, it is cheaper 
to pay a worker overtime at 1-1|2 times the daily rate rather than engage him 
for f^nother day or engage extra labour. Over-time work is generally record- 
ed in registers. In a few cases it was found that these registers wore not 
open to workers or their representatives for inspection. 

Deductions and Fwes,— Voluntary deductions from tJSe wages of the 
workers are made for provident fund, house rent (if the workers are housed 
in Company's quarters), rations, subscriptions to the Co-operative Society, 
advances or loans granted by the factory, etc. Fines, however, have* been im- 
posed in ; 8 concerns (Madras, 1; Bombay, 6; Bengal, 6; U. P., 1; Puhjab, 1; 
Bihar, 1; Baroda, 2 ; and Mysore, 1). The details of some of these Fine Funds 
arc given below : ... 

I 
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Tablb 64. 

F4m Fund. 


Province 

Con- 

cern. 

No. of 
workers 
em- 
ployed 

Amount out- 
standing in 
Fine Fund 
(Rs.) 

Period 

Fine Fund used for 

Bombay 

I 

2,692 

38 2 0 

1938 to 1944 

‘ Workmen’s Welfare Fund ’. 


II 

675 

918 14 6 

(Jp to 31— 1— ’44 

Conveyance and Medical charges. 


m 

393 

166 6 6 

194.3-44 

‘ Workmen’s Benefit Fund ’. 


IV 

228 

12 4 6 

Outstanding in Fund 

Education of the workers . 


V 

168 

203 11 0 


Benefit of the workmen. 

Benga 1 . . 

I 

890 

60 0 0 

f9 

Hospital Fund. 


II 

686 

18 2 0 

1944 1 

Medical Aid 


III 

3,713 

.3,363 11 6 

Outstanding in Fund 

Not yet used 


IV 

1,866 

20 10 0 

ft 

»» 


V 

2,086 

32 9 0 

194.3 

Welfare of workers. 

U.P 

I 

3,356 

40 12 0 

1944 


Punjab 

I 

189 

1 10 0 

1944 

fl 

Bihar 

I 

28,477 

1,726 0 0 

Outstanding in Fund 

Not yet used. 

Baroda 

I 

248 

No fine in 
1943 


•• 


II 

214 

9 0 0 

Outstanding in Medi- 
cines Fund 

* * 


In the Mysore concern, fines are impoeed in small amounts, but no sepa- 
ravte Fine Fund is maintained, the amount ^oing to the gener^ revenues of 
the factoi’y. 

Wage Period . — The following figures show the wage periods adopted by 
the iinestigatcd concerns- 

Table 55 . 

Wage Periods. 


Province. 

Number 

ol Concorns 

payinj' the 

workeiB 

Total 

Monthly 

Fortnight- 

ly* 

Weekly. 

Miscella - 
neous 
(at vaiy. 
ing 

periods). 

Madras . . 

6 

2 

1 


9 

Bombay 

12 

1 

1 

4 

18 

Bengal . . 

1 14 

1 

.3 1 

1 


22 

U.P 


2 


1 

3 

Punjab . . 

! 4 


1 


6 

Bihar . . 

I 


1 

1 =* 

4 

Baroda , , 

2 

1 


I 1 

1 

3 

Mysore . . 

' 1 




1 

Total 

40 

1 ^ 

8 

! ^ 

66 




60 


The nine concern® which use several methods, generally ,^8^ their un- 
skilled \\oj kers either daily or weekly and their skilled workers monthly. A. 
few of them pay some of tlio.r ^vorkev^ fortnightly. The waiting period m 
the case ot monthly-pa|id workers varies from 7 to 10 days. In the case of 
weekly payment, normally one week’s pay is kept in hand and payment is 
made on subsequent Saturday. : * 

Holidays.- There is hardly any uniformity as regards closed holidays in 
the investigated units. However, it wa® found that 37 units (Madras, 1; 
Bombay, 12; Bengal, 13; U. P., 3; Punjab, 4; Bihar, 1; Barodal, 2; and 
Mysore, 1) allow holidays only once a week, usually oh Sundays. The remain- 
jPig 28 concerns allow some public holidays for festivals etc. in addition to 
the weekly holiday. These additional holidays vary from one to ten in num- 
ber and may be with or without leave. Generally no work no pay ” is the 
rule in many factories. In a Bombay concern, sectional half-holidays are given 
on communal basis. The important holidays gra'nted in Bengal are for Durga 
Ptija and for Viswa Karma Puja and in South India for Dussera and 
Dipawali. 


Working Conditions. 

Shifts and hours of Wovl\ The number of shift® varies from factory to 
factory. In one of the U.P. factories, there are 41 shifts, which include gene- 
ral day and night shifts for various categories of worjeers/. Generally, the 
maintenance staff and the continuous process workers have separate shifts 
from those for men on general shifts. Some of the ‘ shops ^ have their own 
independent shifts. In the following laldes, however, the most important 
shifts have been taken into consideration. 


Tabld 56. 
Number <of Shifts. 


Prorinoe or State 


Total number of 

f oncein®! ivj 

>ch iifive 



+ Vo 
.'f 

1 shift 

2 shifts 

3 shifts 

i sh- 

r> shifts 

7 shifts 

eonct'i os 

ill ttj 

Madras . . 


6 

3 

' 




9 

12 

Uombay .. 


7 

5 

2 


1 

1 

in 

35 

Bengal . . 


12 

4 

1 

4 



21 

:v) 

U.P. 



2 




1 

1 ^ ‘ 

4 

Punjab . . 


:i 


1 

i 1 

1 


.r, I 

10 

Bihar 





4 

1 


4 1 

in 

Baroda . . 


2 


1 




3 

i 

Mysore . . 


•• 



1 



1 ! 

! ^ 

Total 

•• 

so 

14 

5 

10 

1 

1 

61 

126 


The hours of work, rest-interval and spreadover of these 125 shifts are 
shown in the following tafcle. 
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TABIiD 57. 

Eowrs of Work, Best Interval and Spreadover. 


I Nature of (normal) 
shifts. 

Number of such shifts in the sampled factories in 


Actual 

Rest Spread 









Total 

hours 

In- over 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U.P. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Baroda 

Mysore 


ol v uk t( 1 val 













1 

8 



16 


.3 

12 


.3 

33 

n 

- 

% 




•• 




1 

1 

H 

1 

H 



4 


2 




6 

8 

1 

<) 

6 

5 

3 



1 



16 

8 

u 

9* 


1 

3 



1 




8 

2 

10 



• • 



- 



2 


1 

H 


4 







i 

s ■ 

3 

9 



6 




1 








R 






! 16 

Hi 

1 

n 

.3 

6 

3 


1 

• 1 

' ■ 


8| 

1 

n 

1 


.. t 


1 

1 

1 



1 




L 


i •/ 

1 





() 

i 

H 



1 





1 












27 


1 

10 

o 

16 


4 

4 

. . 

1 1 

1 



9 

u 

10^ 


1 

• • 



1 1 



! > 


1 

10^ 


1 

• • 




1 


1 2 

1 

10 

1 

11 


2 

2 



i 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

10 

H 

Hi 



1 



1 


1 



Total 


l' 

36 

39 

4 

10 

1 

5 , 

1 

126 


Thirty out of The 33 shifts in the first lino in the above table, are conti- 
nuous process shifts, each of 8 hours. Out of the 125 shifts, 19 are night 
siiifts as follows. 

Table 58. 

Night Shifts, 


Nature of night shifts 

1 Number cd night .diifts in th»‘ sampled faetorM‘R ni 

! 

1 

Actual hours 
of 

work. 

Rest 

Interval 

! 

Spread- 

over 

Madras 

1 

Bombay 

Bengal 

1 

r p. 

! 

Total 

8 

1 

9 

2 

3 



6 

8i 

1 

n 


2 



2 

8i 

a 

H 

1 




I 


f ’ 






1 

o' 

n 

10 


4 


2 

6 









10 

1 

11 


2 



4 

10 

u 

IH 



1 


1 



Total .. 

3 

] 

" 

3 

2 

19 


62 


The hours of work in some eonccniis may vary from time to time. For 
example, the single shift in a Bengal concern is of 8-1 1 2 hours normally but 
sometimes of 9-1 1 2 hoiufs depending on the pressure of work. In a night shift 
in another Bengal concern, (he rest interval of 1-1 1 2 hours is broken into two ; 
first from 10.30 i^m. to 11.30 p.m. and the second from 2.30 a.m. to 3.00 a.m. 

Seven factories in Madras, three in Bombaly and five in Bengal liave sepa- 
rate shifts for Salurdays. These sliifts, as the following table shows, are 1!) 
in number. 

Table 59. 

Hours of woi^k on Saturdays, 


Number of shifts vifch a spreadovei of luuirs 


i 

•* ! 

1 

n 

i 5 

1 


1 1 I 

M 1 . j 

1 ^ 

Madras ' 

.. j 1 ! 


! 2 

! .| ^ 

'! ! 1 


Bombay . . .1 j 

"i i 

j 1 


■ 1 ”1 

! i ’ ' 

1* 

Bengal . j 

L.J_j 

* 

J 

1 N 

•• ! 'i 1 • 

i 


♦These aie nii»lit ulufts. 


Overlapping shifts are worked in some concerns, which work more than 
three shifts. Overlapping shifts are usually worked by separate sets of workers. 
The working hours vary between 7-1 1 2 and 10 a day and 45 and 5i a week. 

YentilaiiOTiy l/if/hUng, Congestion^ Flooring, Protection against lJ<a\ etc , — 
The condition of ventilation, lighting, etc. are in most cases fairly satisfactory. 
War-time expansion in employment did not have a corresponding expansion in 
the space of the workshops, because of war-time restrictions on construction. The 
result is that certain sections of the factory, such as the foundry, the car- 
penters' workshop, the smithy, the fitting and machine shops, etc., h-^on 

over-crowded. In a Punjab foundry, the hot-mill was found to be quite dark, 
while some other places, where bars and scairps were being cut, were very 
congested. On an average, however, a worker gets about 84 sq. ft. floor area. 
The following table gives some figures in this respect. 


Table 60, 

Floor Area per Worker* 


Province or State 

Concern 

No. of 
workers 

Floor 
area per 
Worker 
(in sq. 
feet). 

Bombay . . . . • • • • • • • • 

I 

596 

56 


II 

2,08.') 

14 


III 

1,706 

167 


IV 

27,5 

122 


V 

238 i 

30 


VI 

39.3 1 

1 90 


VII 1 

250 ! 

1 no 


Vllt i 

228 1 

90 


IX : 

1908 . 

12 

U.P. 

I 1 

33.56 

50 

Bihar 

I 

2696 I 

112 


ii 

3637 

194 

Baroda . . 

1 

I 

30 

50 



The details about Bengal coMQern« are given below : 

Table 61. 


y eniilation, LighUng and Congestion in Bengal, 


Conoem 

No. of workers 

Area (in sq. ft). 

No. 

of 

I,iights 

No. 

of 

windows 

Area ofecah Window 

I 

80 

13,860 

51 

rio 

r X 4r' 

II 

30 

5,448 

32 

1 6 

32 

5' X 5' 

3^ X r 

Ill 

1,034 

46,530 


, . 

IV .. 

83 

2,160 

42 

22 

4i' X r 
ej' X 3' 

V .. .. 

61 

11,520 


40 

VI . . 

66 

3,400 


13 

doors (with total 

VII .. 

892 

]|I 0,934 


210 

area 438 sq.ft.) 

5' X 2y 

1 

VIII 

IX 

1,486 

278 

1 1,21,770 

00,000 

A 

. 1 

X . 

841 

2,76,500 



i 

XI 

1,400 

.<,00,000 


t 

i 


Note. — B esides the window s, 1 lu rc «m i* .■ ny don: s. 


A number of workshops are sheds with high corrugated iron roofing 
generally open on three or four sides. The floor is eai^then in the foundry 
and paved in the machine shop. In most of the concerns owned by Government 
,or public bodies, tin* Av;orkshops are well constructed with high roofs in a large 
compound. Ligliling is adequate, there being natural light as w'eU as dec- 
tric light. A good deal of work on wood and melal is done in the open in many 
concerns. This is ratlier unsatisfactory in hot places like Bombay and Madras 
as the sun’s heat is scorching practically throughout, the yeajr. The tin dieds 
also prove very hot and oippressive in summer. 

Shelters . — Only 17 concerns (Madras, 4; Bombay, Jl; Bengal, 5; U.P., 2; 
Punjab, 2 and J^ihar, 1) have provided rest .shelters for liioir workers. The 
details of some <>f these are given below. 

Table 62. 

Best Shelters, 


Provinci 

( V)n - 

I 

Nu ofworkiis 

{ 

' No 
of 

I shel- 
teis 

1 

Ak'.m 

Remarks.. 

Madras 

I 

607 


120' X 10' 

Bi 1 C k walls, corrugated iron roof- 


IT 

150 

1 

1000 sq n 

ing 

Cement floor 

Bombay 

T 

f Males 2,246 

1 


Dining room and a rest-hall 



\Females 259 



only for female staff 


U 

75 

1 

15' X 12' 



III 

fMales 189 

4 

(f) 223 sq f1 

4 rooms, (15' X 16') with seats 



\Feraales 86 



and tables for girls. 





(if) .30 X 30' 

Tiffin canteen with seats and 






tables for men. 

! 




(iii) 40' X 20' 

Shelter-shed without seats or 






tables. 





(iv) 40' X 20' 

Change-room with seats and 



- 



tables. 

Bengal 

I 

70 

1 

16' X 22' 



TI 

30 

1 

16' X 24' 



III 

fMales 3,579 

1 

75'3''x20'9'' 

For male workers 



i 134 


37'9''X20'9^ 

For female workers 



1 Females 

1 




IV 

8,367 

1 

76' X 20' 



V 

1,600 

1 

76' X 20' 


Bihar 

I 

/Males 3,614 

3 

(i) 39' X 24' 

Two (lining halls 



\Female8 143 


(ii) 39' X 24' 




1 


(iit) 17' X IV 

For female workers. 
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In other cabes, during rest intervals workers go to their houses or utilise 
the space in the workshop or in the compound outside the workshop. It may be 
mentioned that in Madras it is obligatory for concerns employing 150 men or 
more to have a shelter. In another Madras concern, the tiffin rooms pe parti- 
tioned for different communities and there is a separate tiflSn room with tables 
and benches for Anglo-Indians. 

IV. — Welfare Activities. 

Sanitary arrangements in the case of big mofussil factories, which have 
provided housing accommodation for their workers, are generally common for 
all workers whether resident or not. Such arrangements are in existence in 
Jamshedpur (Bihar), Burnpur (Bengal), Bhadravati (Mysore), and in some 
other places and will be studied later in this Chapter. In tins section, sani- 
tary and other arrangement's inside the workshop compound of a few factories 
have been described. The following table gives the number of latrines and 
urinals in 39 factories. 


Table 63. 

Latrines and Urinals. 


Province 

No. of 
concerns 

No. of 
Workers 
employed 

No. of 
latrines 

No. of 
urinals 

No. of 
workers 
usmg one 
latrine or 
urinal. 

Madras 

6 

1,282 

35 

34 

34 

Bombay 

12 

10,852 

206* 

76 

38 

Bengal 

16 

16,631 

202 

82 

67 

U.P 

1 

210 

6 

24 

7 

Punjab .. .. .. .. | 

6 

574 

34 

4 

16 

Total .. 1 

39 

29,449 

483 

189 

44 


* These inolude 8 latrines for J 22 female workers in 3 concerns. 


Besides, in two Bengal concerns employing 4,730 and 5,488 workers, 
there are 5 and 10 septic tank latrines respectively. The sanitary arrange- 
ments in the fqrmer company are given below : 


Table 64. 

Sanitary Arrangements m a Bengal Factory. 



Structural works 

Mechanical and wagon works 

Total number of workers including 
batohee working in different 
shifts 

1,875 

2,855 

Maximum No. of workers in asin;:- 
1^0 shift 

1,275 

2,U8 

Existing Sanitary Arrangements . 

(») One new Septic Tank Latrine 
with Rotating Sprinkler to filter 
bed’Capaoity (700 users) with 7 ex- 
' ternal urinals. 

(/) One now Septic Tank Latrine 
With Rotating Sprinkler to filter 
bed for 700 users, with 7 external 
urinals. 


( it) One Septic Tank Latrinr Oapa - 
city —1000 users. 

(it) Two Septic Tank Latrmes each 
for 700 users. 
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Water supply seems to be fairly adequate. The six Madras concerns 
have 2o water-taps, one hand-pump, one bore-well and two water-tanks. In 
Bombay also water-laps are common and 8 of the 12 concerns have provided 
65 wat"er,-taps. Washing facilities, mostly by means of water-taps, are pro- 
vided in all the 12 concerns. One of these concerns, employing about 2,000 
workers has 37 washing taps and 25 shower baths. In Bengal, tube-wells 
seem to be common. 11 concerns have 12 water-tanks, 9 tube-wells, 1 well, 
4 water-reservoirs (with capacity ranging from 400 to 4,000 gallons) and a 
number of taps. In two factories (under one Management), employing al- 
together 9,857 workers, there are 74 latrines for males and 9 for females, 13 
urinals, 219 drinking water taps, 2 bathing tanks, 7 ranges of shower baths 
\^i^b 52 taps for bathing and washing for use by labourers. The Punjab 
factories utilise hand-pumps and water-taps for water supply. One of the 
Punjab factories employs 4 women, but there are no separate latrines for 
them. In most of the Provinces, one of the most frequent remarks in the 
Factory Inspection Book is that the lime-washing and tarring of latrines is 
over-due. The examination of sanitary arraiigements is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Health Staif, and it is alleged that there is no proper co- 
ordination between thivS staff and the Inspectorate of Factories. In many 
oases, there are no separate urinals and water is supplied through Municipal 
water-taps or througJi a water reservoir with a few taps. In some cases these 
reservoirs need cleaning. Cool whaler in summer is supplied in 25 concerns 
(Madras, 5 ; Bombay, 4 ; Bengal, 4 ; U. R, 2 ; Punjab, 2 ; Bihar, 4 ; Baroda, 
3 and Mysore 1) through various means such as earthen jars, filters, etc. In 
a Jamsiicdpiir faclory, for example, there are three systems for supplying 
drinking viator ; (i; Spray system supplies filtered water to employees 
throughout the Plant. There are 90 sprays in service, (ii) Tap system also 
supplies filtered water either by means of cooling coils or direct refrigeration, 
(iiij Bottled aerated water is supplied to all the departmeritis free of cost. 
Ice also is supplied free to all departments either for cooling aerated water or 
drinking water. The capacity of Aerated Water Plant is 15,000 bottles per 
day while that of the Ice Plant is 15 tons per day. In another Bihar factory, 
fiilereci water is available at numerous points throughout the plant and cool 
water is supplied during summer together with ice and soda water, free of 
charge. 

Medical Aid . — ^Medical aid in General Engineering industry varies from 
well-equipped hospitals to ordinary First Aid Boxes. The arrangements can 
be broadly classified as follows 

Table 65. 

Medical Aid Arrangemenis, 


Number of concerns having the arrangements jn 


Medical Arrangement 

xMad- 

ras 

Bom- 

bay 

Ben- 

gal. 

U.P. 

Pun- 

lab. 

Bihar. 

Baro- 

da. 

My- 

sore 

Hospitals ... 






3 


1 

Dispenoaiics ... 

1 

4 

9 


2 

1 


, . 

Private pi actitioners 

1 

2 

2 


2 


. 

, , 

Dispensary of a sistei coneern 


1 





1 

, . 

Contribution to General Hospital 


1 

1 



, , 


, , 

Fiist Aid Boxes .. .. .. 

7 

10 

6 

3 

1 

•• 

2 

•• 


«6 


One o£ the three hoe^pitaU in Bengal has 4 beds for indoor patients, but 
there have been* no indoor patients up till now : The hospital is in the 
juharge of a wholo-time doctor and on an average 10 cases are treated every 
day. The hospital of another Bengal factory comprises Medical, Surgical 
and Maternity Wards and also infectious diseases blocks for cholera, small- 
<pox, typhoid and meningitis cases. There are three branch dispensaries, 
where First Aid and preliminary treatment are given. In addition, there is 
a Town Dispensary in operation and one more under construction. Approxi- 
mately 894 cases in the outdoor and 51 cases in the indoor section are treated 
per day. There are 17 doctoi-s, including the Chief Medical Officer, Four of 
them are M.Bs. and the rest are L.M.Fs. The third Bengal factory, having a 
Wpital, has also three dispensaries and a Maternity Clinic. The Chief 
Medical Officer is L.M.F., L.T.M., and he has seven -Assistants, six of whom 
arc L.M.Fs. and one is an M.B. The cases treated per day (in 1943-44) were 
G12. Three of the four factories, investigated in Bihar (Jamshedpur) have 
maintained well-equipped hospitals. One of these hospitals has 20 beds and 
the medical staff consist of 33 whole-time doctors (including those at Branch 
Dispensaries and First Aid stations), 4 dental surgeons, 44 registered nurses 
and 18 probationer nurses, besides a large number of compounders, dressers, 
ward boys, etc. The hospital has the following clinics : (i) x-ray clinic, (ii) 
V.D. clinic, (iii) Ear, Nose and Throat clinic, (iv) Eye clinic, (v) Frac- 
ture clinic, (vi) Dental clinic, and (vii) Anti-Babic clinic. The Maternity 
Ward in the hospital is in charge of a fully qualified graduate Lady Medical 
Officer and has 24 beds, including six beds for children. A Gynaecological 
Ward with 18 beds is also maintained. There is also a Maternity and Child 
Welfare clinic. The average number of cases treated every day at the dis- 
pensaries is 4,142. The emoluments of the doctors amon^ whom some have 
foreign degrees are as follows : — 


Chief Medical Officer . . 
Deputy Medical Officer 
-Medical Officer 
Medical Officer 
Lady Medical Officer . . 
Besideut Medical Officer 
Asstt. Medical Officers 
Aaett. Medical Officers 


Eb. 960 — 60—1200 p.m. 

Rs. 760—60/2—900 p.m. 

Rs. 600 — 26 — 700 p.m. 

Rb. 300—26—600 p.m. 

Rb. 300 — 26 — 600 p.m. 

Rb. 160 — 10 — 300 p.m. 

Rs. 120—16—270 p.m. 

Efl. 80— 10^180— 10/2 200 p.m. 


The hospital of aiiother Bihar factory is staffed by 3 fully qualified 
L.M.P. doctors, J lady doctor, 1 matron, 5 nurses, 3 dressers, 6 compounders 
and 10 sweepers. The third Hospital has 2 M.B.B.S. doctors and 1 L.M.F. 
The salaries of the doctors vary between Rs. 130 to Rs. 440 per month. The 
hospital has an out-patient department and 11 beds. Total number of cases 
treated daily in 1944 was as follows ? — 

Table 66. 

Cases Treated in a Bihar Factory. 

number of oases treated per day 
ml944 

New Old Total 


Employees 

61 

182 

243 

Non- Employees 

66 

167 

223 


117 

349 

466 


Notb {—Average number of indoor patients was 23 per'^mbnth* . 


tUlie in Bihar factories niamtain Ambulance cars. ^The hospital 

iii.the Mysore factory, though small, is equipped with an X-ray apparatus, an 
Ultra Violet Ray Apparatus, an Ambulance Car and an inpatient ward with 
12 beds. It has among* others, a Medical Officer of the grade of an Assistant 
Surgeon and two Sub-Assistaut Surgeons. A Women'.; and Children’s 
hospital and a Maternity Ward with 18 beds have also been established. In 
all the six hospitals, treatment is free both for the workers and for their 
families. 

Some details about 15 of the 17 dispensaries in the sampled factories are 
given below’. 'The sy^>tem in all cases is allopathic. 


Taule 67. 
Dispensaries, 



Con* 1 

Doftora* 






Rcmunc- 


OaPos 


Province 


ration 

Bootora* Qualilien- 

trcatid 

Remarks. 

( 


(111 p m 

) t O'lt, 

P' r day 


Madras .. .. i 

1 

r 

•• 


70 

Part tim<‘ (2 hours) doetor 
whole time compounder. 

Bombay .. .. i 

1 1 

■ 1 


17 

No doctor, but a qualiilcd dis- 
p user. 


IT 

750 

L.M S. S. 

J. M U r.T\ 

JV ’.V , L.M. 

176 



Bengal . . . . 

[TI 



30 

Doctor attends <»nly twice a 
week. Total medical cost !• 
Hs. <140 p m. 

r 


M n 

20-26 

IT 

i 

1..M 1\ 




[11 

()5 ^ 

A’ B. 

26 

P.irt*tijre Doctor. Two oom- 
pouiid(>r8 on Ks 42 and H«.30p.m. 


IV 

50 

L M I\ 


In addition tins Company pays 
a contribution of 60 per 

annum to a Ujnoral Hospi- 
tal. 


V 

171 

M B 

100 10 125 


VI 

VII 

•TOO 

M B. 

146 

Co\'npoiinder and dressers are 
al -.o employed. 


35 

(Compound* r 



vni 

2., 3 

Uradu-ttoin M dicine 

li5 




128 

L.M F, 





101 

2 Lmcc'ut «tiB 



Punjab 

1 

II 

400 

M B.B.S 

136 

3 oompoundera and 1 drfsaer 
are also ompluyud 


160 

L M.P. 

60 to 70 

Part-time dcjotor ; there is a 

Bibar 

I 

175 

L M.F. 

175 

whole- time compounder. 


Private practitioners are engaged by eight concerns, three of which pay 
each Rs. 25 per mouth, one pays Ks. 50 per month, while the remaining four 
concerns pay the doctor according to the number of cases he treats. Con- 
tributions to Ceueral Hospital arc made by two concerns, one each in Bombay 
and Bengal (No. IV in the above table) ; these contributions are in addition 
to the payment of the tills charged by the hospitals. The Bombay factory, 
for example, contributed Its. 200 in 1943 to the J. J. Hospital, in addition to 
Rs. 77 charged by the hospital ioi the cases treated. 

Periodical inedicar examination of workers seems to be almost completely 
absent, except for those working in the Benzol Plant in a Bihar factory. 
These workers are examined every six months. Gijsmen, Emptiers, Crane*- 
men, Carpenters, etc., are prone to respiratory affections. Rammer coolies 
sometimes suffer from By perkera loses of hands. The common diseases are 
gi\en in the following table. They relate to an Outdoor Charitable Dispen* 
sai-y managed by a Bengal factory, employing 2,085 workers. 

uaoffloa 



ffASte 68. 

Outdoor Charitable Dispensary in Bengal. 
Diseases Treated in the Year 1944 . 
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CanteenB.~Ont of the 65 concerns, only 24 have provided canteens for 
their workers as follows : — 


Table 69. 
Canteens. 



♦This factory has two canteens. 

fOne of tho canteens is run by Indian Tea Market expansion Board. 


In the case of canteens managed by workers, the establishment charges 
(cost of light, water, fuel, servants, etc.), are generally borne by the Com- 
pany and hence the rates charged in canteens run by the Company or by the 
workers are generally lower than in those managed by contractors. In many 
eases, some concession is given to workers in the absence of a canteen. For 
example, free tea is given to night-shift workers in a Madras concern and to 
overtime workers in a Bombay concern. In a Bengal factory, workers get 
the midday meal free from the canteen run by the Company. Most of the 
anteens in the above table serve only tea and light refreshments. Some fac- 
ories in Bengal and Bihar, however, provide meals also, while the Mysore 
canteen sells rice-packets at nominal rates of Re. 0-0 9 and Re. 0-1-6 each. In 
a Bihar factory on an aveiage about 15,000 meals and light refreshments are 
served daily in two shifts at tbe two canteens. The canteens are not open 
at night. They are housed in two large buildings each divided into different 
sections for cooking and serving meals separately to Hindu vegetarians, 
Hindu non-vegetariaiis and Muslims (with w'hoiu Christians are included). 
Thus there are in fact six separate canteens. Another Bihar factory him 
also separate canteens for Hindus and Muslims. 

Creches and Education , — The sampled factories employed in 1944, in all 
5,244 \romen workers, out of which 4,564 were in Bihar factories. In Bombay^ 
female labour employed in factories comprises mostly unmarried young girls 
and hence the necessity of creche does not arise. Two of the Bihar faetoriea 
(employing 3,445 and 143 women) maintain creches. In one of these, there 
are three specially designed permanent combined Rest Houses (for women 
employees) and Babies’ Creches, located at convenient places near the plaee 
of women’s work and the construction of three more such buildings is in 
hand. A trained nurse assisted by \romeii helpei*s is in charge of each per- 
manent centre. In the other factory in Bihar, the creche is attached to tho 
hospital, and is in the charge of a qualified Mati’on, assisted by trained staff. 
Suitable food as well as medical care and supervision is provided and mothers 
are given time-off during working hours to visit their children. 



tSdncational facilities are provided only by 8 factories as follows t-— 


Table 70. 

Educational FaciUiies, 



Kuznber of oonoerns providing Eduoa- 
tional facilities 

ii 

1 Bengal 

U.P. 

Bihar 

1 Mysore 

For Ckildren only 



1 

. . 

Both for Adults and Children 

1 

1 

2 

1 


Free primary schools i‘or the children of workers are maintained by four 
factories in Bengal, while only one of them conducts evening classes for 
adult workers, 'where Metallurgy, Metal Engineering, Mathematics and 
jDi awing are taught. This factory maintains two English High Schools also 
' — one for boys and the other for girls. The U. P. factory has a part-time 
adult school in which workers and their children are taught. The classes are 
hold in the factory premises from 4 to 5-30 p.in. and about 25 workers get 
tuition. One of the Bihar factories has provided in Jamshedpur 2 high 
schools, 8 middle schools, 6 upper primary schools, 13 lower primary schools, 
9 night schools and one technical night school. These schools mainly teach 
Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, and Orij^a. In 1939, there w’^ere about 15,000 students 
(boys and girls, but now the number is less because of inilitary requisition of 
some of the buildings). In 1938, several Mass Literacy Centres were started 
and these were attended by 7.128 men and 1,296 women. These centres had 
to be closed because of lighting restrictions. The percentage of literacy in 
Jamshedpur is 43 for men and 24 for womeil. Another factory in Jamshed- 
pur has provided (i) a school wdiich iucludes Lower Primary, Upper Primary 
and Middle English classes, at a cost of lis. 34,384 ; and (ii) a Ilarijau School 
for Harijan and poor children. The cost of construction was Bs. 2,250 and 
the number of pupils 132. In addition the Company grants subsidy to an 
Andhra School, Hindustan Mitra Mandal and Utkal Samaj. Night classes 
are held for adult workers, A large Primary School to cater for 400 pupils 
has also been designed. A third factory in Bihar has recently started a 
School, v/here lady teachers train workers^ children through the medium of 
English, Bengali and Urdu. In the Mysore factory, literacy work is carried 
on by means of Adult Classes, Reading Rooms, periodical lectures, radio- 
talks, Hari Kirtans and Bhajans. For workers^ children, there are ten 
schools, seven of which are run by the Welfare Committee and two by 
Government. Lastly, it may be mentioned that one of the Bombay factories 
grants scholarships to the deserving children of workers. 

Grain-shop ^, — ^Provision has been made in 38 concerns (Bombay, 14 ; 
Bengal, 14 ; U. P., S ; Bihar, 4 ; Baroda, 2 and Mysore, 1). None of the 
concerns investigated in Madras or Punjab maintain grainshops, as provi- 
sions are available at controlled rates in the Ration depots in the city. Out 
of the 14 grainshops in Bengal, seven supply the commodities as prescribed 
under the Government Rationing order at subsidised rates, while two shops 
follow the recommendation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in supply- 
ing foodstuffs to their employees. In U. P. also two out of the three grain- 
shops have rates lower than the market rates. In one of these two shops the 
rat^ have been fixed by the Employers' Association of Northern India. In 
Bihar,, all tlie Factory Grain Sho^s have been taken over by Government) 
but the actual management is stil]^ in the hands of the factories. A rebate of 
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Rg. 341-0 and Ks. 2-8-0 per month on food-staffs is given to married and 
single men at present. Before the introduction of rationing, employees in a 
Bihar factory were allowed to purchase the following quantities of food- 
grains per week at reduced rates from Company’s Grain Shops. , 

Table 71. 

Pre-war Bates of 'Grains m a Bihar Factory. 


Commodity | 

Married 

employees 

Single ! 
employees 

Price per seer. 

Bioe or wheat 

•• 

• • 

• • 

*• 

8 seers 

5 seers 

Be. 0-4-0 

Dal 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 seer 

1 seer 

Be. 0.3-9 (Massoor) 







- 

Be. 0 . 4.9 (Arhar) 

Sugar 

•• 

•• 

•• 


3/4 seer 

i 

3/4 seer 

Re. 0-6-6 


In a Baroda factory, the commodities are supplied at a rate which is 4 
to 8 as. per maund less than the market rates. In the Mysore factory, tne 
Co-operative Stores purchases and sells the articles at controlled, rates the 
administrative expenses and losses, if any, being borne by the Company, 

V. — Housing. 

The necessity of providing housing to employees is obvious in the out- 
of-way industrial areas, such as Jamshedpur, Bhadravati, etc. The workers 
employed in factories located in cities like Bombay, Cawnpore and Madr^ 
live in slums or in their own huts far awaj^ in the suburbs. In all 48 factories 
were iii\estigated in the cities of Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta 
ami Howrah, Cawnpore and Baroda but except for the two factories in 
Howrah, none has provided any housing for their workers. As the follow- 
ing table shows, provision of housing to w'orkers is more common in mofussH 
industrial areas than in urban centres. 

Table 72. 


Howling provided hy Employers. 


Province 

Location of Con- 
oern. 

Proper- 
tion of 
workers 
housed 

Typo of housing provided 

Bombay . . 

Bapun (5 miles 
from Poona) 

49% 


Single and double room tenements 
of bricks. 

Bengal 

Hirapur 

Kulti 

66% 

36% 

Pucca quarters (a room, enclosed 
courtyard, kitchen and verandah). 

Pucca (bnck-built wall with terrace 
roof or C.T.) and Kutoha (walls 
with straw thatching) houses as 
follows ; Indian Family Quarters — 
114, Indian Mess Quarters 6, Board- 
ing House — 1, Indian Institute-1, 

1 Pucca' Labour Quarters-1,447, and 
Mud.huts-347. 


Howrah ! 

10% 

Pucca and Kutcha houses with cor- 
rugated iron roofp. 

, 

Howrah 

12% 

Kutcha rooms (lor coolies and 
Barwans). 

Punjab 

Lahore 

Lahore 

3 

33®/ 

0 

22 single semi-pncca rooms (for tech- 
nical and maintenance staff. 

6 pucca quarters (.for Chowkidars)' 

Bihar* 

Tatanagar 

34?/ 

f 

0 

8,316 quarters and 293 bungalows 


Golmuri 

Tatanagar 

69? 

134 

'0 

if 

931 pucca houses 

,*:50 quarters and 8 bungalows 

IMysore* , . 

Bhadravati 

24^ 


All types (from cottages to bunga- 
lows). 


"Renh 
Es. p.m. 


Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

(8 as. for coolies Re. 

1 for Barwans.) 

Nil 

Nil 

Re. 1 to Rs. 40 
Rs. 2.4.0 to Rs. 20 
R8.4toBs. 25. 

Be. 1.8-0 to Rs. 50 


'Details of Bihar and Mysore factories are given below. 
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Jamshedpur or Tatiatiagar is a proprietary industrial town owned by the 
Tata Iroii and Steel Co., Ltd. This Company started working in December 
1911 and the number of workers has increased from 7,000 to 38,473. Some 
Associated Companies have been established on land leased to them by the 
Steel Company, which also Supplies them with water and power as well as 
their chief raw materials, e.g., pig iron, steel billets, plates, sheets, roda, etc. 
Jamshedpur, a small industrial centre with 5,672 persons in 1911, has 
become one of the bigger ton’iis in India with a population of 143,110 persons 
in 1941. The Steel Company has provided roads, trains, filtered and tin- 
fUtered water supply, sewage system, markets, schools, electricity, conservancy, 
play "grounds, parks and recreational facilities, etc. The offices of the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Ooveinmoiils have also boon set up. Both the Steel 
Company and the Associated Companies ha\c their own schemes of housing 
their employees. The Steel Company, in addition, has provided planned 
Basti and residential areas, where employees of all the companies have 
ebected their own private residences. The Steel Company has built up to 
date 8,428 quarters, of which 293 are bungalows for officers and senior super- 
visory staff. An abstract of the 8,315 quarters for workers is given below in 
a tabular form. 



Housing provided ly the Tata Iro'a and Steel Company, Ltd., Jatnshedpur. 
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Other 

Facilities 

1 

a 1 1 

P i ill 

Front 

Garden 

Space. 


Latnne 

. . . FN 1.1 a-al iH »H tH IH iH »H 

* i«H iH . 1 

Bath. 

Boom. 

, . d, fcPH .dad. .d,d-(MeHd.d<r.Mi-d-d-Mi,-H_-.-.--.--.-. 

irters 

Store- 

Room 

• fH I-H 

ridedin qu* 

Kitchen 

^ ^ _J ,.H 1-1 M I-I M >-1 aH iH ».< d-H 1-^ iH »H »H iH 

, . ^ iH iH o-l ” 

odation pro^ 

Court- 

yard 


Is of aoomm 

Verandahs 

•N, 

^ avi /NI ..4 ..4 . ,-4 r-i -M 1-4 n ei (M 01 <H (M 

m 

0(4 

’<^1 • : OICI • • OIOI-H 

Living 

Rooms 

^ ^ M ^^^^..4.-<m«<noioi(NOioioioioi^ioi-'.'-c-co^mco«^ 

Bent 

Rs.p.m. 

o 

^ 00 2 o 

o 2 ® -^00000900005^09999 

-*^0 OOOO©OOSOOO 9 ^ 4 ci>C 5 COO'+ 00 ClCdHQ 0 O 9 OO 

No. of 
Quarters 


JType of Quarter 

• • • • «Q 

1 

:::: a g : : : . 

S 

1 Msds.|4e3a335ESSBSS8a,55S»KS 

sa.is II U 
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Another Bihar concern has built 931 pucca houses. 500 houses, kutcha 
and semi-pueca, have been built by workers themselves in the Company's 
leased area with the assistance of buildin^^ loans from Ihe Company. These 
loans are granted at 3 per cent, interest and are repayable by easy instal- 
ments. The total number of employees housed is about 2,200 and the rents 
charged for Company's ‘quarters range from Es. 2-4-0 to Rs. 20 per month, 
Tlje details of the housing are given below : — 



Housing Provided hy anoiiier Bihar Company 
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VoTJB.— -(ft) Besides there are 92 (48 one-room and 44 two-room) quarters, all rent free for the Watch and Ward Staff. 

(ft'ft*) Types 12, He, G4, Q, S.D. and Q have inside water taps. 

(m) Total population in Gk>mpany*s Quarters is 4, 831 out of which 1,329 are children (below 12 years). 

(is) 80 sweepers and 3 Sanitary Inspectors in charge of a Medical Officer of Health to look after general conservancy. 
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The third company investigated in Tatanagar has the following types of 
quarters : — 


Table 75. 

Types of Quarters and Bents in a Bihar Factory. 


Typo 

llent 

(Rs. p.m.) 

Electricity charge 

TA .. 

7 

Rc. t p m. 

T 

4 

Ro. 0-1 l-O p.m. 

L4 

10 


L5 

IS 

Re. 0-1-3 per unit with a minU 
mum of Re. 1. 

G4 

26 


Officers’ bungalow 

30 



The fourth Bihar factory has no housing accommodation, but a scheme to 
build houses is under consideration. At present there are a few quarters 
which can be classified into four types according to accommodation contained : 
(a) 3 rooms, kitchen, ^a bath room, flush latrine and water taps ; (b) 2 rooms, 
and kitchen with water-tiap and (d) 2 rooms and kitchen, with basket-type 
latrines. The rents for these types are Es. 12, 5, 4, and 4 respectively and all 
are fitted with electric lights. Near the Bhadravati Works in Mysore, a large 
colony, called the New Town has come into existence and is being developed 
according to a plan. It is provided with well -laid out streets, underground- 
sewage, street and house electric lights and water-taps, flush latrines, etc. The 
sanitary arrangements are supervised by a Sanitary Board. Colonies of 
workers* quarters have sprung up at present in three linguistic groups, in- 
habited by the Kannadigas, Tamils and Telugus. Most of these colonies have 
been built by the workers themselves, with materials supplied by the Works 
and on sites provided at a nominal rent of 2 as. per site. In two of the 
colonies, houses have thatched roofs, while in the third they have zinc sheet 
roofs. Houses are laid out in lines, each quarter having a verandah, a room 
and a kitchen. The floor is earthern. New tiled quarters have two rooms 
and a kitchen each and are provided with taps and lights. A community 
Centre and a school for each colony are now being constructed. The total 
number of houses of all types, ranging from cottages at Rs. 1-8-0 to bungalows 
at Rs. 50 p.m. built by the Works is 862 ; and the approximate total cost is 
about 10 lakhs of rupees. About 20 per cent, of the workers live in the old 
town in private houses, where rents are high, going up to Rs. 7 or 8 per men- 
sem and sanitary conditions and amenities are lacking. 

As for the workers for whom housing accommodation has not been 
provided by their employers, complete data are not available. As men- 
tioned earlier some workers in the Mysore factory and in a Bihar factory 
have built their own houses with the assistance of their employers. Others 
live either in city slums or in far-off villages. Of the 38,000 employees of 
Tata Iron and Steel Works, 12,000 are housed in Company built quarters, 
15,000 in Bastis, 2,000 in private residential areas, 4,000 in Jugselai, 4,000 in 
outlyihg villages and 1,000 in temporary camps inside the Works. 
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VI.->~Trade Uzdoiui and Strikes. 

Workers in IS lactories (Madras, 4 ; Bombay, 4 ; Bengal, 6 ; Bikar, 3 ; 
and Mysore, 1) have organised trade unions in their concerns. In addi^on, 
there are 8 unions (Madras, 1 ; Bombay 5 ; Bengal, 1 and Bihar, 1) which 
can be called general engineering unions as engineering workers from aU 
factories are eligible for membership. Three of the^oiir Madras unions have 
been formed in public concerns and claim the membership of almost all 
workers in the concerns. The subscription per worker is Re. 1 per year in 
one and 4 as. per month in another. In two concerns at least strikes have 
been avoided by the union leaders who have successfully managed intricate 
questions in regard to wage rates, grades and other privileges. 

Of the six private concerns investigated in Madras, only one has got a 
Union which had its origin in a Strike Committee in 1942. The membership 
of the Union has increased from 300 at start to 700 in 1944. A monthly sub- 
scription of 2 as. per member is levied and the Union collected 432-6-0 in 
194243, and Rs. 612-2-0 in 1943-44. The Union has been recognised and 
by means of representations it has been able to secure an enhanced dearness 
allowance, bonus, reinstatement of 7 dismissed workers, etc. The general 
union in Madras is known as the Madras General Engineering, Foundry and 
iimithy Workers’ Union, which draws its members from several small con- 
cerns in the city, including two of the units investigated. 

The details of the General Engineering Unions in Bombay ar^ given 
below in a table compiled from information available in the Bombay Labour 
Gazette. 


Table 76. 

General Engineenng Unions in Bombay, 




Factory in which 







Namo of the Union. 

members are em- 
ployed (with total 

Dates of 
Formation 

Recistra- 

Member- 

Average 

Income 

monthly 

Expeedi* 



employment) 


tion. 

ship. 

Rs. 

ture. 








Rs. 

1. 

Richardson and Cruddns 
Employees* Union, Bombay 

Richardson and Crn- 

Sept. 

Docem- 

260 

34 

12 


ddas (1,700) 

1939 

1939 


2. 

Engineering Workers* Union, 
Bombay 

« 

Aug. 

Feb. 

3,008 

333 

253 




1939 

1940 


3. 

Godrej and Boyce Workers’ 








Union, Bombay . . 

Godrej and Boyce 

June 

April. 

1,141 

264 

67 


Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. (1,998). 

1942 

1943 





4. 

Alcook, Ashdown Workers’ 
Union, Bombay . . 

Alcock, Ashdown and 

July 

Deo. 

496 




Co. Ltd. (2,292). 

1042 

1042 



6. 

Engineering Factory, Kam- 
gar Union, Bombay 


July 

Nov. 

1,200 






1942 

1942 



8 . 

Iron Workers* Union, Bomba} 

« 

Deo. 

Unregis- 

100 

40 

13 




1942 

tercdT 


7. 

Bombay Iron and Steel Work 
kers* Union, Bombay 

* 

Jan. 

»» 

1.600 






1043 




8. 

Bombay Telephone Workers’ 
Union, Bombay . . 

Bombay Telephone 
Co. Lbl. Workshop 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1,767 




1941 

1941 



9 . 

National Engineering Work, 
ers* Union, Bombay 

(2,605). 







* 

Deo. 

I Juno 

172 






1943 

1944 




•These Unions arc ‘General Unions’ i.**, they aro open to all workers in 
^he scope is restricted to not more hftlf a doron undertakings. 


General Engineering, though in fao^ 
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Unions 1 and 4 in the above table are at present inactive, the former 
because of the airest of its leader in Aujsjust 1942. The Godrej and Boyee 
Wooers’ Union is recognised by the employers. Admission fee for mem'^ 
ber^ip is one month ^s subscription, the rate of which is as follows : 4 as. p.m. 
for those whose basic wage is Rs. 2 per day or less, 8 as. p.m. for those whose 
basic wage is more than Rs. 2 but not more 'than Rs. 3-8-0 per day and Re. 1 
p.m. for those with a basic wage of more than Rs. 3-8-0 per day. The mem- 
bers are entitled to Retirement (including dismissal and resignation from the 
Company) Benefit and Death Benefit. As for the former benefit, those who 
have completed three years of membership shall be entitled to the return of 
lull subscription paid by them after deducting admission fee and Re. 1 per 
year membership for ofiice expenses. As for death benefit, the family of the 
deceased member shall be entitled to double the amount of subscription paid 
by him after making the above-mentioned deductions. The Bombay Tele- 
phone Workers’ Union has also the same benefi:ts. Its rates of subscription, 
however, are 2 as. p.m. for those drawing Rs. 30 p.m. or less and 4 as. for 
Others ; the admission fee is 8 as. One of the investigated conceriis has 
entered into an agreement with tlie general union, the Engineering Workers’ 
Union”. According to this agreement, the Management has framed rules 
for its workers regarding attendance, working hours, holidays, discipline, 
etc. 

The teble given below gives details about some unions in the General 
Engineering industry of Bengal. 

Table 77. 

Trade Unions in Bengal Factones. 


Name of the Union. 

Year of Re- 
gistration. 

Membership 

Rate of sub- 
soription 

As. p.m. 

1. Iron and Steel Workers’ Union 

1043 

800 

, , 

2. Bharati Iron and Steel Workers* Union 

1942 

150 

2 

2. Britannia Employees* Union 

1944 

150 

2 

4, Britannia Building Labour Union .. 

1944 

80 

4 

5. Britannia Building and Iron Mazdur Union 

1942 

200 

4 

6. Jay Engineering Workers* Union 

1942 

230 

2 

7. Jeseops* Labour Union 

1943 

155 

2 


Nom : Only the first union is a general union. 

In the General Engineering industry of Bihar, there are four unions : 
(i) The Labour Federation, which was formed in 1936 and registered in 
1938, (ii) The Tata Workers’ Union, which was formed in 1937 and registered 
in 1938, (iii) The Tinplate Workers’ Union and (iv) The Tatanagar Foundry 
Workers’ Union. Except the third, all have been recognised by the employers, 
though no definite agreement has been reached between any Union and the 
employers. According to the Mysore Labour Act of 1942, workers in every 
factory employing more than 100 men are entitled and encouraged to form a 
labour association. There is thus a Labour Association in the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, Bhadravati, with a worker as its President ; no outsiders 
are members in it. A subscription of one anna per month is levied. The 
Association is affiliated to the Indian Federation of Labour, 









Works Committees ^iv^ere fotind only in 5 investigate 
factories (Bihar, 2 ; and one each in Bombay, U, P. and Baroda). The 
Bombay factory has a Workers' Committee and Shop Stewards, whose object 
is to get redress of any legitimate grievances. A Shop Steward muSt have 
at least 5 years' service with the Company and preferably be one of the 
senior mistrxes of the department he is elected to represent. Each depart- 
ment will be represented by one man selected by secret ballot of his fellow 
workers. The period of office of Shop Steward and Workers'. Committee is 
for one year. The Shop Stewards meet the Joint Managers every month ; 
and the Workers' Committee meets the Managing Agents once a year in 
August. The Workers' Committee consists of one man from each of the 
departments, selected by ballot at a meeting of the Shop Stewards to be held 
in the respective departments. The Workers' Committee first deals with any 
points brought up by the Shop Stewards of the factory and if they feel they 
cannot decide any of the points raised, they then instruct the Shop Stewards 
to place these items on the agenda for the monthly meetings with Joint 
Managers. In one of the TJ. P. factories, there is a Works Committee, known 
as Hitkari Committee, which undertakes to give every kind of facility to the 
workers regarding safety, sanitation, employment, economic condition, edu- 
cation and other welfare activities. The workers are represented by five of 
their own men in the Executive Committee. In the biggest Bihar factory, 
there were Shop Committees some years ago, which, however, worked only 
for a few months, the workers, as is alleged by the Management, losing 
confteence in their own representatives. At present, there is a Joint Com- 
mittee for each of the two unions, consisting of a representative of the Union, 
and the Company's Labour Officer. The function of this Committee is to 
afiord the Unions an oppoi;tunity to review or investigate cases in which the 
Unions are not satisfied with the previous decision of the Management. Up 
to the present time the unanimous findings of the Joint Committee have in- 
variably been accepted by the management. Another factory in Bihar has a 
Mill Committee, composed of members of the management and of the Trade 
Union, to discuss the workers' grievances. A similar Committee, consisting 
of workers, foremen and departmental heads, is found in a Baroda factory ; 
it looks into the grievances of the workers generally. 

Strikes , — Since the outbreak of the war, strikes and lockouts are ruled out 
under the Defence of India Rules and disputes have to be submitted for 
adjudication by the Labour Commissioner. In one of the Bengal factories, a 
short strike, lasting for about 50 minutes, was staged (see Table below ; 
Concern No. X in Bengal) ; as a result two men were discharged, who were 
later prosecuted and convicted by the Government under Defence of India 
Rules. In the Mysore State, the Mysore Labour Act (mostly based on the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938), requires that a Labour j^sociation 
should give a notice in the prescj’ibed form to the employer and to the Comr 
missioner of Labour regarding any industrial dispute and proceedings for 
conciliation should be initiated within 15 days and concluded within a month. 
The Government tnay also constitute a Coui't of Arbitration, the award of 
which would be binding on both parties. A strike or lockout would be illegal 
if it is commenced without giving notice or while conciliation proceedings 
are taking place till 14 days after the publication of the report or while the 
matter is before a Court of Arbitration or in contravention of a registered 
agreement, settlement or award. Two of three Mysore strikes in the follow- 
ing table were held illegal. Complete record of aU. strikes is not available 
but the following statement gives some details about strikes in investigated 
concerns* 
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Tablo 78. 

StriJce in War time. 


Details of strikes in investigated oonoerns. 


oem. 

Period. 

1 Duration. 

1 

16-1.1941 

Jday 

II 

in 1942 

3 days 

m 

July 1942 

18 days 

IV 

April 1940 

18 days 

. I 

December 1941 

Few Hours 

II 

February 1943 

1 month 


July 1944 

Iir October 1942 


August 1942 
October 19*19 


Mareh 1940 
August 1940 
July 1913 


1942.43 

(Nov..Mar.) 


V January 1942 

VI June 1942 
December 1912 

Vrr October 1040 


VIII 18.M940 
11. 2.1941 


Jan-Feb. 1942 


August 1942 
February 1040 
October 1910 
Nov. 1910 
Dec. 1940 


May 1942 
! Aug. 1942 


12 days 
50 minute 


Causes or Demands. 


Protest against orders to stop 
late attendance. 

(*) Advance for evacuation from 
Madras. 

(u) Dearness Allowance as in sis- 
ter-concerns. 

(i) Dismissal of 2 workers for 
indiscipline. 

(ii) Adoption of double shift on 
certain machines. 

Dismissal of a machine-shop 
mistry. 

»» »» tt 

(t) 26% wage-incroase. 

(»0 Dearness allowance accord- 
ing to Bombay Millowners’ As 
sociation scale, fn<) 2 months* 
wages as bonus. 

Bonus. 

increase in dearness allowance, 
bonus, minimum wage, groir 
shop etc. 

25%wage-increa8e and 2 months’ ^ 
wages as bonus, , 

Political disturbances in 1942 
Certain privileges as holidays 
with pay. 

Roiveiigers’ strikes ; other wor- 
kcjs lohied in sympathy. 

No specif e demands at the time 
of strike , but some demnmls 
were made I iber. 

Stay oii-striko for wage-increase 



Successful, droce- 
time was granted. 


Unsuccessful. 
Concern closed for 
a while. 
Compromise. 


Adjudication. 


Adjudication. 


Bonus and iva^.'-iiicroase. 


•Strike by coke-oven men who 
wanted to wcleoine ii trade 
union loader, whose entry \\ as 
torbid'Jen by Qovcinmciit 
Wage-increase 

„ „ (stnkn by orsiie 

drivers) 

Stay-in -strike for wage-increase 
and enhanced allowances 
Wage increase 


Political disturbances in 1942 
(») Uccongnition of Uni<»n {ii) 
uniform wages to unskilled wor- 
kers. (*«) General wage-in - 
oroase, {iv) security of service 
and other f.icilitics as leave, 
P.F. etc. 

Increase in dearness allowanee 
and reinstatement of certain 
dismissed workers. 

Celebration of May-Day 

Political disturbances in 1942 


I Demands when 
made were met 
successful. 
Mediation of La- 
bour Commission- 
er. 

\dj udic ition. 
Successful. 

nnsuccessful. 

209 m^n were dis- 
charged. 

Compromise. 

Unsuecesshil. 


(2 men were dis- 
charpetl ; they 
were later eonvict- 
ed uiirjor D 1. 
Rules). 

Successful. 

One months wages 
bonus was given. 

Unaueeessful. 


Atljudication by 
J About Commis- 
sioner & Artibitra* 
tion Tribunal. 
Those strikes were 
heid illegal. 
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yiX-^ENEBil.. 

Acctaenfo.— The accidentg likel7 to occur in the general eng^eering eoit* 
cems are outs, crushing of fingers, burns and injuries due to the falling of 
molten or red hot metal etc. The following table gives the details about 
accidents whieh occurred in the investigated concerns. 


Table 79. 

Accddenis md Compensation Paid. 


Province 

Concern 

Year 

Total No. 1 
ot acci- 
dents. 

■ 

Amount 
of Corn- 
pens ition 
R'r, 

Madras . , 

t 

II 

1943 

1943 

269 

3 

41 

3 

226 

02 


III 

1944 

1 

1 

900 


IV 

1943 

1 

1 

250 

Bombay 

I 

11 

1943 

1943 

6 

206 

2 

205 

100 

13,035 


III 

1943 

212 




IV 

1913 

635 

132 

3,971 


V 

1943 

4 

4 

150 


VI 

1943 

210 


569 


VH 

1913 

227 


476 


VTTI 

1943 

1 


150 


IK 

1943 

1 


363 


X 

1943 

11 

0 

514 


X[ 

1943 

23 

7 

49 


XU 

1943 

22 

1 

35 


XIII 

1943 

237 

88 

2,330 

Bengal 

I 

II 

1943 

194,3 

30 

12 

1 

192 


III 

1944 

6 

2 

1,441 


IV 

1913 

37 

1 

210 


V 

1943 

372 

270 

8863 


VI 

1941 

19 

19 

2,879 


VTI 

1943 

117 

47 

1,672 


Vlfl 

1043 

216 

215 

16,487 


IX 

1943 

203 

203 

8,315 


X ! 

1943 

903 

372 

5,881 


XI 

1943 

315 

81 

1,412 



I 

1944 

23 

10 

483 

Punjab . . 

I 

IT 

1944 

1944 

“ 20 

3 

11 

385 

224 


III 

1944 


3 

49 


IV 

1944 

4 

4 

' 28 

Bihar 

I 

1013-1944 

1,080 

30 

44,700 


II 

1943 

471 

274 

9,905 


til 

1943 

5,930 

29 

0.600 

Mysore •• 


1944 

180 

1 180 

1 8,219 


Kcmarks. 


3 fatal cflsc«i. 

Only leave with pay was 
irrintod. 

I fatal ease. 


Half the daily rate of pa 5 
is allowed for the days oi 
absoiico. 


Rr. 7,750 for 0 fatal easca, 
Rs. 0,395 for 15 perma- 
nent and Rr. 2,332 for 194 
temporary disablement 
eases, 

2 fatal, 107 scrioiis and 
791 minor eases. 


Tho 30 cases (including 
15 fatal) arc serious. 
In addition Rs. 30,409 
was paid for temporary 
disablement eases. 

These include 4 serious 
, cases costing Rs. 4,78S in 
lump-sum. 

3 fatal, 0 permanent and 
20 temporary disable- 
ment cases. 
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Some earlier fignres as r^ards the tlfyeote Victory aj» givea b^w i 

YjLBIiB 80. 

Accidents and compensation in Mysore Factory. 


No. of c.ises resulting in 


Year 

Death 

Pertna- 

neut 

Disable- 

ment. 

Tempo- 

rary 

i Disabie- 
mont. 

Death 

Rs. 

Pt rin i- 
neut 
Dis.ible- 
L munt. 

Es. 

Tempo- 

raiy 

Di^iible- 1 
mc'ut, 

R«. 

Total 
uitvniut 
p nd 

R«. 

1941-42 .. 

3 


• 46 


. . 

93 

083 

1942-43 .. 

•• 1 

6 

261 


1,.355 

1,545 

1,900 


Indebtedness, — Indebtednes» seems to be fairly common in this industry 
and it“ is esiiimated that about 40 to 60 per cent, of workers are indebted, 
extent of indebtedness varying from a few rupees up to Rs. 500. Co-operative 
Credit Societies were found only in 11 concerns (Madras, 2; Bombay, 5; U. P., 
Bihar, 2 and Mysore, 1). The rate of interest varies between 6-1J4 per cenK 
and 12-1 1 2 per cent ; but it is commonly 9-3 1 8 per cent, per an r aim. In a 
Bombay Society, it is 9-3)8 per cent on long-term loans and 12-112 per cent, 
on short loans; while in a U. P. concern these different rates are for members 
and non-members. The maximum loan in a Bombay Society is Inn li d to 
Rs 500 or 4 months^ pay; the amount advanced by this Society in 1943-44, 
has been Rs. 1,16,846. In another. Society, the total indebtedness on 30tb 
June 1944 amounted to Rs. 2,518. The Tata Iron and Steel (^ompanv has en- 
couraged and helped the formation of about 33 Co-operative Credit Societies. 
iThe Company also provides free legal aid to indebted employee^. During} 
the year 1943-44, about 8,000 employees had borrowed over Rs. 19 lakhs from 
the Co-operative Credit Societies a-nd about 5,658 workers oiver Rs. 6 lakh^ 
from the Provident Fund, 

The system of granting advances to workers, generally against their wages 
is fairly common. In Bengal, eleven out of the investigated concerns follow 
this system. In most cases the amount given on loan varies from month to 
month. One of the concerns, for example, granted loans amounting to Rs. 60 
in October 1944, but did not grant anything during the next three months. 
Most of these loans are free of interest. In one Bengal concern, however, 
advances amounting to more than the wages earned, are given on 3 per cent 
interest. The extent of advances in some of the concerns investigated cacj 
be seen from the following figures. 


Table 81. 

Advances granied to workers. 



Concern , 

No. of workers em- 
ployed. 

Period 

A; aonnt, of ■' vancee. 
graii.od. 

Ra. 

Bengal 

I 

70 

December 1944 

170 


II 

30 

October 1944 

50 


III 

1,290 

I Year 1944 

* 4,rc0 


IV 

2,085 

Year 1944 

12,795 

Baroda 

I 

248 

Year 1943-44 

3,970 
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In the Baroda factory, loans ambtmline to Bs. a9TO beefi ^ 

41 workers, the amount in individual cases varying from Rs. 25 to Rs 400. 
The loans are recovered in easy instalments of 1^. 5 to Rs. 25 per month. 

Provident Fund . — ^Fourteen factories (Madras, 1; Bombay, 4; Bengal, 2; 
U* P., 1; Bihar, 3; Baroda, 2; Mysore, 1) haVe Provident Funds. The main 
features are as follows : — 

(i) Scope . — The membership of the Fund is generally open to permanenH 
workers, though other restrictions such as income-limit, period of service, etc. 
are also put in. In the Madras factory, the Fund is open to all permanent 
workers. In five concerns, persons getting less than a specified amount 
(Rs. 15, 20 or 25) per month, cannot become members of the Fund. In a 
Baroda concern, the limit is Bis. 25, but permanent workers getting between 
Bs. 20 and Rs. 25 per month subject to the approval of the Trustees, 
join the Fund. In one Bihar factory, no covenanted employee can be eligi- 
ble for membership, while in another factor^’' in the same Provincef discretion 
in this respect rests with the Trustees. In at least four factories, service for 
a specified period is necessary. In a Bombay factory, it is Ppen only td a 
worker who has worked for the Company for not less than 200 days in the 
period of one year or for 300 days in the period of 2 years prior to the date he 
applies for membership. In two factories, the condition is one yearns approved 
service while in one (Mysore) it is three years. In all cases, the decision of 
the Trustees is final. 

Coniribufkms . — The usual rates of contribution by the ihemb^ ar8 
(i) 6-l|4 per cent or one anPa per rupee of the salary of wages earned by the* 
contributor every month or (ii) 8-113 per cent, or one anna and four pies per 
rupee. Out of the investigated factories four have the first rate while severs 
have the second ; in one factory, the contribution is not to exceed 8-l|3 per cent, 
of wages. The rate in the Madras factory is 7 per cent, while in one of tbS 
Bombay factories it is 4-11119 per cent. (9 pies per mpee). In some cases, for 
the calculation of percentages, wages include all allowances while in otheri 
only basic wages are considered. In ajl cases the employer credits to thd Fund 
a sum which is equal to the aggregate contributions made by the members of 
the Fund. In the IT. P. factory, the employer's contribution is subject 
to a provision that no contribution beyond one per cent, of the 
members’ subscriptions for the year shall be made to the Fund ori thd 
part of the Cmpany. In a Bihar factory, in addition to the usual con- 
tribution by the Company, a further sum as below is paid, if the net divided 
paid by the Company On its ordinary share ca:pital exceeds 7-1(2 per cent. 

TABtiB 82. 


’AdddtiofM Contribution ly Comfemy to ike P. F. in a BiKp^r F(fd(^4 


Uato of net divicl^'nd on ordinary shares 

Amount, of further stim 
paid by employers 

Not less than 7^% nnd not exceeding 

8}% 

One week’s wages 

ISxoeeding 8|% hnt ,, 

„ m ,, 

131% 

„ m% ,. .. 

m% „ 

.Vor each adr^’^iorwl 



m% 

161% 

IM% • 

211% 

Two weeks’ wages 

Three „ „ 

Four „ „ 

Five „ „ 

Six „ ,, 

An additional week’s 
wage. 


JL1304DofL 
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Vonaiti&M of cftitAir on Mmployer^s contribution . — member on ceasi^ 
to be ^ member ean claim all the empl^er^a c<mtribiition only if he puts in 
continuous approved service for a specified number of years. This period is 
15 years in 7 conce|:ns^ I^^years in one concern, 10 years in one concern and 
5 years in two conc^s; in one concern, it is 15 years for male workers and 
10 j'^ears for females. In seven of these concerns, however, the member gets a 
share of the employer's contribution in proportion to his period of service as 
follows ; — 


No. of yoars| 
approved 
servioe. 


3 

4 

5 

61 

7 

8 
9 

10 . 

m 

12 

13 

14 

15 


TiBLE 83. 

Clei^ to EmplOy&r^s Contribution. 


Proportion of Employer's Contributions (with intcicsi thcicon di c) 


(a) 


m-% 


m •% 


Bombay for 
Males 


(«) 

333 % 
40 % 

53i-% 
60 % 
66}-% 
73}-% 
80 % 
86f-% 
93}-% 
100 % 


II for Fe- 
males. 


(o) 
60% 
60 % 
70 % 
80 % 
90% 
100 % 


Bengal 


(») 

60 % 
60 % 
70 % 
80 % 
90 % 
100 % 


Bihar I and 
II 


(a) 

50 

60 % 
70 % 
80 % 
90 % 
100 % 


Mysore 

I 


I 25% 


60 % 


76% 


100 % 


Nora ‘ a * sho\ 7 S th3 minim im limit up to which ths employers’ contrib.ition camu i be 
olaimed. 

In the U.P. factory, a member serving for less than 15 years gets l|30th of 
the employer's contrilbution for each complete half year's service. If a mem- 
ber is dismissed from service for misconduct, he loses his claim, whatever may 
be his period of service ; on the other hand, a member whose service with the 
Company is terminated through apv Circumstances beyond his control such as 
continuous illness, permanent incapacity, death etc. has a claim on the em- 
ployer's contribution. In three concerns the number of members form 20 uer 
cent., 22 per cent, and 32 per cent, respectively of the total number of workers 
employed. 

Gratuities. — Thirteen concerns (Madras, 4 ; Bombay. 3 ; Bengal. 4 ; and 
one each in Bihar and My^re) have gratuity schemes. Three out of the four 
Madras concemi^ iriuch give gratuities, are public. In one of them, gratuity 



7(5 


Jalld W or on loHrement a^er lO years’ apgpioTed an^^ ttis 


Above 5 years of service 


3 months* pay ( subiect to a maximum of Ks. 1,000} 


10 „ 

16 a, 

20 


6 

9 

12 


in two other Madras concerns, the period is also 10 years ; but for a service 
of less than 15 y^ars, 3 months* wages are paid, while for a service of 15 
years pr over 6 months* wages given. In a private Madras concern, gratuity 
is given at the discretion of the management to workers, who have put in 
more than 20 years of service. For one of the Bombay concerns also no 
died Vules for gratuity exist and the worker is paid according to the lengQi 
and type of service. Another Bombay concern pays gratuity after 10 years’ 
approved service at the rate of 1|2 month *s pay for evety year’s service based 
on the average monthty substantive salary drawn during the last 8 years* 
srvice. A third concern in Bombay has a Retirement Fund, to which 
workers do not contribute. Every worker who is not eligible for member- 
{>hip of the Staff Provident Fund, i.e. generally a daily paid worker, is allow- 
ed tq be a member of the Retirement Fund and gets gratuities according to 
the following scale only when he retires on account of old age or continuous 
ill-health after 15 years of approved service. 


Over 15 years* and leas than 20 years* service 


9 months* pay 



20 „ 

» 26 


12 

»» 


9 $ 

25 „ 

» 30 

ff 

16 

ff 

e 

9 $ 

30 „ 

„ 30 

ff 

18 

ff 



In one of the Bengal workshops (a public concern) any worker who has 
rendered at least five years* good service in the workshop, gets one month’s 
pay for every year of service, subject the maxii^um p£ 12 months’ pay. In 
three other concerns the gratuities are given mostly at the discretion of tha 
management. In a Bihar factory, a retiring gratuity equal to half a month’s 
wages for every completed year of continuous service is paid, subject to a 
maximum of 12 months* wages. However, if a worker retires or is discharged 
before 15 years* continuous service, a gratuity ordinarily limited to half a 
month’s wages for each qualifying year may be paid, subject to a maximum of 
C months* wages. One of the following conditions of service must be fulfilled 
to be eligible for gratuity j (i) completion of 20 years* contipauous service; 
(ii) retirement at the age of 55 or thereafter provided that not lees than 16 
years* continuous service has been completed; (iii) retirement after 15 years’ 
continuous service with the approval of the authorities; or (iv) retirement or 
discharge with less than 15 years* service in consequence of a reduction in 
establishment or a certificate of unfitness on medical grounds due to employee’s 
own fault. In the Mysore factory, workers, who are not entitled to beconw 
members of the Provident Fund are entitled to a gratuity on retirement, pro* 
vided they have put in an approved service of not less than 15 years. The 
amount of gratuity is at the rate of half month’s pay for each year of servi^X 
subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay. 
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Pensums . — Only two concerns liave the eystem of Ipei^ons. A. MaSrao 
‘ factory gives pensions to retired workers according to ttieir service up to a 
maximum of Ea. 15 per month. In the other concem(in Bengal) pensions are 
stated to be entirely ex-gratia pajTnents. 

CHAPTEB Vin.— ELEGTKICAL ENGINEERING. 

(Including Electrical Generating and Transforming Stations) 

In 1943, the Engineering Industry claimed 1929 factories employing 
513,613 workers. Out of these, 78 factories with 13,083 workers belonged to 
Electrical Engineering and 121 factories with 9,605 wokers were the Elec- 
trical Generating and Transforming Stations. Judged frc^ these figures, 
these two branches of Engineering seem to be of minor importance. However, 
electricity, like sulphuric acid, is essential for the production of a number of 
goods and the extent of its production often serves as an index of the indus- 
trill prosperity of a country. Though the Electrical Engineering Industry 
has only 199 factories and 22,688 workers, it plays a* vital role in India's in- 
dustrial organisation. 

The units surveyed for the purpose of investigation fall under two main 
categories : — 

Electridal Workshops ^, — They cbtupriisje uhdertlakingsi repairing, fit- 
ting or mStaiufacturing electrical equipments, accessories and commercial 
products such as switch-boards, switch-gears, meters, electric cables, elec- 
tric fans and electric lamps ; and also undertakings which do electro-plat- 
ing, electric welding or charging storage batteries or accumulators. 

(b) Power Stations . — comprising undertakings generating telectricity 
and those which receive, transform and supply it. (These undertakings 
have been called as Power Stations in this Report). 

The following figures from the Factory Statistics show the war-time de- 
velopment in these undertakings : — 


Table 84. 

Electrical Engineering, 



Elect] 

fical Workshops 

Power Station! 



No. of factories I 

No. of workers 

No. of factories 

No. of \\ orker*4. 



# 1 








1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 


4 

7 

166 

545 

3 

r>^ 

264 

410 

Bombay 

12 

18 

842 

2,103 

18 

22 

824 

1,040 

Bengal . . 

22 

27 

3,009 

5,472 

12 

12 

2,673 

3,049 

U.P. .. 

1 

j 

•• 

19 


12 

16 

1,353 

1,508 

Punjab . . 

12 

12 

1,124 

1,747 

4 

7 

472 

661 

Bibar . . 

6 

6 

1,698 

2, .392 

9 

15 

554 

1,468 

Oib» ProTinoee . 

9 

8 

510 

«24 

24 

43 

951 

1,469 

total 

66 

78 

7,377 

13,08.3 

82 

121 

7,091 

9,606 
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The most imiportaut Provinces from the point of view of the indosby ate 
Madras;, Bombay, Bengal, U. P„ Punjab and Bihar. Units represmiting the 
various sub-sections in the Electrical Engineering were chosen for investigatioii. 
The number of units investigated in the six Provinces was 43 as follows 

TABIiE 85. 

Units Sampled for Investigation. 


Elootnoal Workshops Power Stations 


Province 

Factories 

Workers 

(1944) 

Factories 

Worker, 

(1944) 

Madras 

3 

160 

1 

223 

Bombay 

9 

2,601 

11 

1,421 

Bengal 

9 

3,310 

6 

4,926 

U.P. ... 


. . 

1 

1,612 

Punjab 



2 

948 

Bihar 

1 

1,362 


•• 

Tolal 

i 

22 

1 

7,319 

1 

21 

9,036 


The nature of work carried on in these concerns can be seen in the follow* 
ingr table. « In the ease of factories undertaking more than one type o^ workg 
ojily the main type is shown. . ^ 


Table 86. 
Nature of Work, 


No. of concerns in — 


Nature of foctonos. 


Mad. 

ras. 

Bom- 

bay. 

Ben- 

gal. 

U.P. 

Pun- 

jab. 

Bi- 

har 

L Electrical Workshops, 




■ 




W{i) Repairs workshops 


2 

2 

1 



• • 

(ii) Manufacturing fans 


• • 

Z 



• • 

(m) Manufacturing eleotrio lamps . . 


. . 

. • 




• • 

{iv) Dry cells and accumulators . . 

{V) Cable Construction . . 


• • 

1 




• • 


. . 

1 

HI 



1 

{vi) Senrioe and maintenance 


1 

2 




.. 

{vi%) Other workshops . 


•• 

1 




•• 

IL Power Stations, 








(») Electric Supply to Cities 

. . 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

• • 

(it) Other Power Houses 

. . 

• • 

3 

. . 

• • 

•• 

• • 

(nt) Oenerating Stations (Tatas) • • 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

. . 

1 

(t«) Receiving Stations . * * 

•• 

• • 

5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Total 

•• 

4 

20 

16 

1 

2 

1 
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Most of the Power Stations are of a more long-standing char^ter' than 
the Bl^trical Workshops. The following table shows that compjwtiTfly 
few'faj^ries dame into existence during the period 1920-1938^ i.e., 
two '^ar«V Many factories, specially the Power Ststtionis were estaUim 
1920, though none of the factories investigated was founded before 1896. 

Tabm 87. 


Date of Estahtishment 


Provinoe. 

Total 
no. of 
oon. 
6ni8 

Eleotrioal Work- 
ebops Established 

Power Stations 
EstabUdied. 

Be- 

fore 

1920 

1920— 

1938 

1938 

a 

after 

Be. 

fore 

1920 

1920- 

1938 

1938 

ft. 

after 

Hodias 

3 

1 

2 

, , 

, , 

• • 

• , 

Somlnty .. .. 

is; 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

JBongftl 

13 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 


C. P* .. .. .* .. •• 

1 

• • 

*. 

• • 

1 



Punjab .. 

2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

Total 

34 

3 

6 

7 

13 

2 

3 


I— Employment. 

The statistical data given in the table belOw show that there has been 
considerable'increase in the number of workers employed in the Electrical 
Engineering concerns during the years of war, particularly in 1940-41. It is 
interesting to note that employment in the factories owned by Government and 
Local Funds has increased only slightly while that in other eoneems has showni 
marked expansion. 


Tabu: 88. 

Electrical Engineering in War-time. 


Tear. 

Eleot 

Govt, am 
Pune 

rioal Works] 

i Local 
is. 

btope owned 

Oth( 

by 

»r8 

Power Sta 

tions* 

Factories 

Workers. 

Factories. 

Workers. 

1 

Workers. 

1939 

34 

3,592 

32 

3,786 

82 

7,091 

1940 

35 

3,602 

33 

4,195 

92 

7,606 

1941 

36 

3,761 

38 

6,649 

113 

8,638 

1943 

34 

4,185 

42 

8,096 

119 

8,803 

1943 

34 

4,329 

44 

8,764 

121 

9,605 


Are no Oovommont or Loool Fujad Power Stations^ 
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Figures collected in tjie course of ff4 hoe also diow ija In^as^ to 

the extent of 38 per cettt. in the en^pibynaent in Mectncfd Workshops sinoe 
1939. The employment in Poorer Stations hbWfever; r^eak a decrease of about 
9 per cent. This decrease, it 'svalj stated, was due to the shortage of skilled 
and semi-skilled operatives rather than to a decline ik' the refinements of 
power. It should not, therefore, be taken as a charaeteristie trend of the in- 
dustry. 

Table 89 


Increase in Employment sfiHee 1939. 


— f 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U.B. 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Total 

I. Electrical War Teshopa. 

* 1939 

2 1 

7 

6 



1 

16 

Factories . , 



« 






1944 

3 

9 

9 

, , 


1 

22 


‘ 1930 

69 

1,293 I 

i 

1,664 

, . 


947 

3,863 

Workers . ^ 

1944 j 

160 



1,362 

2,601 

3,316 

7,319 

lit Power Stations i 





fl939 

1 

8 

6 

1 

2 


18 

Factories . 









f 1944 

1 

11 

6 

1 

2 


21 


fl939 

228 

1,006 

6,104 

1,481 

745 

, . 

8,664 

Workers 







(^944 

228 

1,421 

4,926 

1,512 

948 


9,033 


Most of the concerns are small, employing about 100-150 workers. MU 
tlu' units surveyed except a Power Station in Bengal (which had 4,800 worken 
in 1930 and *1,000 workers in 1944) employed less than 1,600 workers. 

The extent of employment is shown below. 

Table 90. 


Extent of Employment 






Female IaZ)(?wn— Five of the concerns investigated employ female labour 
but the number of women employed is insignificant, except in one Electrical 
Workshop in Bihar. The extent of female labour in the electrical eiiguiecniig 
concerns is shown below : — 


Tabijs 91. 



I\Iost of the women are swe^ers. The rea(son for the employment of women 
in the Bengal and Bihar factories may be found in the fact that these factories 
are located near the mining areas, where womenfolk take to industria} occupa- 
tions. Work in Electrical Engineering, as compared to that in other branches 
of the engineering industry, does not involve much physical strain but requires 
constant and stes^dy attention, skill and responsibility. 

Piece-rate Workers - — ^Workers were employed on piece rates 6nly |n! two 
Bengal factories and one Bihar factory. The number of workers in^ these 
factories is given below. / i 


Tabi^ 92. 


Piece-rate Workers. 


Province 


Bengal 

Bihar 






Percentage 

Total No. 

No, of Pioco- 

of Piece- 

of workers 

rate workers 

rate to total 





workers. ^ ^ 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

646 

1,118 

240 

455 

37% 

41% 

35 

73 


4 


6% 

947 

1,352 

108 

137 

11% 

1 

10?/o 


All the three factories are Electrical Workshops. In the Bengal faictories, 
workers employed in the moulding and smithy jobs are generally on piece rates; 
in Bihar, piece-rate work is prevalent among setters (Dies), Block strippers 
and some coolies and * Bejas \ 


Contract Lahour . — Only three concerns (one in Madras and two in 
Calcutta), all Electrical Workshops^ employ some of their workers thipugh 
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contractors. l?lie Sgnres for the Madraa fi4et^ are not available, §jOiSr 
tract labour employed in the other two factories is as follows i — 

Tabi^b 93. 

Contract Labour tin Bengali 


yaotory 

Year 

Total No. of workers . 

Workers employed 
and paid tlirougn 
contractors. 

Feroentage of Con- 
tract labour to total. 

I 

1939 

646 




1944 

1,118 


22% 

II 

1943* 

664 


39% 


1944 

610 

440 

73% 


* This factory was established only in 1942 

The Madras factory engages contract labour for unloading, stacking and 
handling coal. The Bengal factories utilise these workers as drillers or ini 
galvanizing, smithy or moulding shops. Contract labour was employed to meet 
the shortage of the directly available skilled and semi-skilled workers. It may 
bo mentioned here that in the Power Stations, all labour is employed directly 
and on time rates. 

Length of Service , — ^An analysis of the length of service of the operatives 
shows that there is a fair degree of stability of employment in this industry* 
This stability, however, is more marked among workers in the Power Stations 
than among those in the Electrical Workshops. The high percentage of workers, 
who have less than five years’ service to their credit, is due tqf Jhe estab- 
lishment of aj number of new concerns and to the expansion of a number of 
older factories during the War. The following table gives data in regard tp 
the length of service of workers employed in the sampled units. 

Table 94. 

Le ngth of Service, 





Workers with the following length of 




No of 


service 




concerns 

Less than 

1 to 6 

5 to 10 

Over 




1 year. 

years 

j'Cars. 

10 years 

I. Electrical Wo^hehopa, 



10 

25 

102 

17 

Madras 


3 



7% 

13% 

63% 

11% 

Bombay 


8 

1131 


290 

489 



^5% 

24% 

12% 

13% 

Bengal ... 



1414 

983 

481 

238 




«% 

32% 

15% 

«% 

Bihar ... 



394 


260 

183 



2i% 

4S% 

13% 

12% 

Total •• ... .. 


21 

2929 

2394 

1133 

937 




i0% 

32% 

13% 

13% 

n. Power 




98 

SB 

96 

Madras 


1 

37 



13% 

34% 

19% 

34% 

Bombay .. .. ••* 


11 

266 

383 

260 

613 



i9% 

26% 

19% 

36% 

Bengal . . . . • • 


4 

278 

235 

136 

ISO 




33% 

33% 

13% 

23% 

Punjab ,. •« 



29 

114 

18 

63 




31% 

S% 


U.P 




476 

32% 

383 

26% 

Total (except U.P.) 


17 

[ C09 

2«% 

830 

30% 

■ 468 

1% 

861 

31% 


Non.— tkuMf is itaUof sir# tha earoeiitaso to total workan. 
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Feri^nent Tc^^porarj/ Clmstfkation . — Generally there are no special 

privileges lo form .bfuds of distinction between permanent and temporary 
operatives, the usaal privileges as regards bonus, medical aid or leave being 
open to all workers withou^t any distinction. The classification, therefore, is 
often vague and some of the concerns treat all their workers either as temporary 
or as permanent. The following table refers to such classification : — 


Table 95. 


Factories with or without Classification. 


Province 

Total No. 
of con- 
cerns. 

No clas- 
sifi cation 

All tem- 
poiary. 

All Per- 
manent. 

Classili- 

cation. 

Madras 



4 


] 

2 

1 

Bombay . . 



20 

4* 


5 

11 

Bengal* . . 



15‘ 

6 

. . 

4 

5 

Punjab 



2 

2 


. . 


U.P. 



1 

. . 


. . 

i 

Bihar 



] 

1 





In the Bihar factory, as in a number of other factories, aU appointments in 
normal tim^ are on a permanent basis unless a few workers are taken on 
specially for temporary work! However, war-time requirements have caused 
considerable increase in (personnel and many of these are classed as “ temporary 
war-time employees because it is unlikely that they will be retained in peace 
time. In a number of factories a period of service varjfing from 3 months to 
3 years is a condition precedent to declaring a worker permanent. In factories 
where a classification is made, the proportion of temporary workers is generally 
small, except where the factory has had t«o take on men for the duration of 
war. The following table shows the proportion of temporary workers : — 


Table 96. 


Percentage of Temporary Workers. 


Concern 

Madras 

Boir 

ibay 

Bon 


U.P. 


E 

E 

P 

E 

P 

p 

T 

II 

in 

IV 

V ' 

VI 

VTT 

9 % 

26 % 

33 % 

86 % 

66 % 

6 % 

69 0 /^ 

4 % 

19 % 

69 % 

2 % 

* % 

6 % 

10 % 

49 % 

1— • 

© 


Note 


-E. Electrical WorkshopB P, Power Stations. 


Permanent workers are entitled to the benefits of iprovident fund, co-opera- 
tive credit society, leave (about 15 days in a year) according to rtiles and 15 to 
80 days’ notice for their termination of service. There is, however, no uni- 
formity about these privileges and some of them are available, even to temporary 
workers. Other privileges which are common to> all the workers are dear- 
ness allowance, bonus, cheap grains, holidays, housing accommodation, etc. 

Apprentice The technical nature of work in this industry involves 

tiie necessity of training freshers and hence apprentice i^atem, in diverse forms. 
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exists in a number of factories. Some of tbe details are ffiven below ^ 

Tabu; 97. 

Apprentice System- 


Province. 

Con- 

•t^rn. 

System ^^oant for— 

Period. 

• Eerauneration. 

Madras 

i 

Klcctrifal Deptts. 

3 months 

Nil. 


11 

»• 

4 years. 

6 months nil ; then 8 as. to Es. 





2 per day. 

Bombay • . 

I 

Skilled workers 

6 

Es. 12 to Es. 30 per month. 


TI 

(a) Wiremen & Linesmen 

'2* „ 

6 months nil ; then Es. 12 to 





Es. 16. 



(6) Technical students 


6 months nil ; then Es. 16 to Es. 



• 


20 p.m. 


HI* 





to IX 

(a) Trade Leaners 

3 vears 

Grade. 



(6) Govt. Apprentice 





Scheme 

4 „ 




(c) School Apprentices , 

3 9t 

Nil. 



id) College Apprentices 

3 to 6 





months 


Bangol 

I 

For ordinary posts 

4 to 6 

8 as. to 10 as. per day. 



1 

months. 



n 

(a) Junior or Mistry grade 

2 years 

5 to 21 pies per hour. 



(6) Senior grade ‘ A ’ 

2 years. 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 p.m. 



(c) .» »> 

4 

Rs. 6 to Es. 20 p.m. 


III 

{a) Skilled Technicians 

b months 

Rs. 60 to Rs. 76 p m. 



(6) Skilled labour 

3 months 

Es. 16 to Es. 20 p.m. 



(c) Semi-skilled labour 

16-20 days 

Es. 16 p. m. 


IV 

(a) Enisineer Apprentice 

1 year 

months nil ; then Rs. 30 to 





Es, 60 p. m. 



(6) Supennsor ,, 

3 years. 

6 months nil ; then Es. 16 to Rs. 





30 p.m . 



(c) Fitter Apprentice . . 

3 years | 

6 months nil ; tlicn Es. 6 to Ks. 





20 p.m. 


V 

Ordinaiy posts 

3 years 

4 as. to 8 as. p. d. 


VT 

Supervisory pofcfs 

3 years 

Rs. 13 to Es. 20 p.m. 


Vll 

Ordinaiy }»o8ts 

8 nioTitbs 

12 as. p.d. with monthly incre- 





ment of 4 to S ns. per day. 


VIII 

{a) Work&liop Apprcntiecs 

4 yeo rs 

3 months no pay , then grade of 





Rs. 16-3-E8. 26. p.m. 



(6) Engineering ,, .. 

6 „ 

Grade of Rs. 20 — I^Es. 40 p.m. 



(r) Student ,, .. 

3 to 12 

Nil. 




mouths. 



IX 

Switch Board operatives 


Rs. 10 p.m. 


X 

Government student^ap- 





prentices 

3 years 

Nil. 


XI 

Ordinaiy workshop train- 





ing 

6 years 

Grade of Rs. 6 — 16. 

Punjab 

1 

(a) Trade Apprentices . . 

6 years 

Grade of Rs. 0—4 — 6 





Rb. 0—13-11 p.d. 


I 

(6) Apprentice Mechanios 

6 years 

Grade of Rs. 10 — 6 — Es. SO p.m.' 

U.P. 

II 

(a) Trade Apprentice .. 

5 years 

Es. 10 to Es. 16 p.m. 



(6) Student ,, ' .. 

3 years 

Es. 20 p.m. 



(c) Trade Probationers. . 

6 years 

Es. 10 to Es. 18 p.m. 

Bihar 

I 

Fitters, turners and elect 

. 




' rioal mistries 

3 years 

Grade of Es. 0 — 12 — 0 





Rs. 0— 4-J 





Rs. 1—8—0 


’"These concerns belong to one undertaking in Bombay. 


In a few concerns the apprentices, who are unpaid, have to pay fees 
for training varying from Es. 60 for a three months’ course in a Madras fac- 
tory to Es. 300 for a 3 years’ course for school apprentices in a Bombay con- 
cern. Most of the schemes lay down conditions about age, minimum qualifiea- 
tlons and conditions of service. The i^e limits are generally 16 and 25 yearpf 
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The educational qualiUcations, such as the passing of Matriculation Examina- 
tion, the Apprenticeship Examination of a Provincial Board, or a technical 
course (Degree or Diploma) in an Engineering College, etc., are laid down 
generally for the supervisoiy or higher technical posts. Training in some 
factories is open to apprentices who desire to qualify for diplomas like the 
Second Class Wiremen’s Certificates and First Class Competency Certificate 
granted by the P. W. D. Licensing Board for wiremen and linesmen. Some 
factories admit, for practical training, students sent or recommended biy; 
Universities and Technical. Institutes like the Bangalore Institute of Science 
or the Benares University. These student-apprentices are generally not paid 
any wages. Some factories make it compulsory for their apprentices (who 
may get a small stipend) to attend technical classes at a technical institute 
(such as the V. J. T. Institute, Bombay). After the expiry of the probation- 
aj’y period which may vary from three to six months, an apprentice is 
generally paid the minimum remuneration, which by regular or ad hoc incre^ 
mcnls, is raised during the rest of the apprenticeship period. The factory, 
however, does not give any guarantee of employment after the period of 
apprenticeship is over. A Madras factory, for exiample, trained during 
1938-43, 51 apprentices, out of whom 36 qualified and left, 12 qualified and 
were absorbed in the concern, while 3 were dismissed. If at the end of the 
apprenticeship period there are any vacancies in the regular cadre, apprentices 
are appointed to them and then the period of apprenticeship is counted to- 
wards total service. The conditions of service for apprentices are generally 
the same as those for temporary workers. 

Labour Turnover^^ln most of the eases, labour turnover has increased in 
war time. The establishment of now factories in Electrical Engineering and 
Ordnance in this period created a greatly increased demand for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, necessitating a redistribution of the available supply and 
causing thereby a lot of turnover. Ketirements arc few and turnover, 
normally, is caused mostly by dismissals and discharges. Of course, employers 
are often apt to report dismissals under the category of voluntary quits. 
Other reasons for labour turnover are old age, ill health, death, unauthorised 
absence and resignation on personnel grounds. The following table gives 
data in regard to turnover in the sampled units : — 

Table 98. 

Labour Turnover, 




No* of fac- 
tories. 

Average 
daily No. 


No. of work 

ers who left 


. % . 
of annual 




umi 


DismiMed 



turnover 

1. JShoirieal Work^ 
§hop** 

Ifadras 

1044 

3 

160 






Bombay 

1939 

3 

867 

10 

27 

18 

66 

6 

1943 

6 


10 

65 

491 

666 

26 

Bengal 

1939 

6 

1,654 

2,653 

993 


@ 

474 

474 

31 

Bihar 

1943 

1938 

6 

1 


® IS 

■ii 

1,145 

62 

43 

6 


1943 

1 

1,642 

, , 

169 


303 

20 

IL Powtr SkUioM. 
Madras 

1944 

1 

228 



■i 



Bombay 

1939 

7 

954 

5 

**123 

62 

180 

19 

1943 

11 

1,421 

8 

168 

82 

248 

17 

Bengal 

1939 

4 

612 

1 

4 

19 

24 

6 

1943 

4 

693 

3 

24 


93 

18 

Punjab 

1939 

1 

167 

1 

.* 

186 

186 

118 

1943 

1 

162 

4 

1 

212 

217 

134 

U.P 

1939 

1 

1,634 

1»687 

7 

26 

28 

e 

• 

1943 

1 

19 

362 

99 

480 

28 


ftgttjrae were not aYailable. 

« jagWM aboat tempoeaxy worken in 1939 wen not aTaUeUe. The figam giren an for parmaaint work t ca 
•nlyw 
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Absenteeism.— The absenteeism figures furnished by the factories were 
found in many cases to be defective. Some of the factories, for example^ 
included absenteeism for all reasons such as sickness, leave with or without pay, 
etc., while some others included only unauthorised absence. The following 
table gives data as regards absenteeism and they should be taken for what 
they are worth : — 


Table 99. 


Absenteeism (Percentages), 


Ooncem 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

A- 

Bihar. 

- - - --- 

E. 

« 

P. 

1939 

1943 

1939 

E. 

1943 

E. 

1944 

E. 

t 

E. 

% 

P. 

E. 

P. 

I 

25% 

2*1 % 

11.8 % 

1-0 % 

11.4% 

3.2 % 

12*3 % 

10*7 % 

11 % 

n ., 

2-6 % 


1-S % 

3.6 % 

36 % 

3-1% 



.. 

Ill .. 

7-2 % 


O'B % 

12% 

0.5 % 

30% 



.. 

IV .. 




0-02 % 

3*6 % 

0-02 % 

•• 


.. 

V .. 

•• 


.. 


2-6 % 

0-8 % 



.. 

VI .. 

.♦ 


.. 


0*1 % 

2.1 % 



.. 

VII .. 

•• 





0*02 % 

•• 

•• 

•• 


E. Electrical Workshops. 
P. Power Stations. 


Absenteeism based on the figures available from 5 out of 9 Electrical 
Workshops surveyed in Bengal is sliowu below : 

Table 100. 

Absenteeism in Electrical Workshops in Bengal, 


1 

1939 

1943 

Estimated maximum mondays 

, , 

. . . . 


2,69,923 

4,27,342 

Mondays lost 

.. 

.. 

. 

29,834 

39,737 

Percentage 

•• 



.. 

11*06 

9*29 % 


Unauthorised absence in the U. P. factory in 1940 was 0.7 clay per man 
per year ; in the first half of 1944, it was 1.7 days per man in the half year. 
The main cause of absenteeism in this industry is sickness. The employment 
in this industry shows little or no seasonal fiuctuations, because most of the 
workers constitute a stabilised and trained class and are recruited from urban 
areas. 

Standing Orders , — The relations between employers and employees in 18 
of the factories surveyed are govenied by standing orders which are various- 
ly known as Service Rules, General Conditions of Service, Terms of Service 
or Rules and Regulations of Employment. Two other factories have an 
Agreement Form to be signed by the worker^. This form contains some 
conditions of employment. In a majority of factories, however, the in** 
dustr tvl lelations are regulated by the Manager in his discretion. 
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SecruUvi%ent—Mi factories, except two in Bengal, employ labour directly. 
For skilled and semi-skillci jobs, candidates arc generally recruited at the 
factory gate, where they present themselves whenever informed of any 
vacancy. Gcnbrally this is made known to them through existing workers. 
In a few cases, notices in regard to vacancies are put up on boards. From 
amongst the applicants the required number are selected by the Manager, 
the Engineer, the Foreman or the Labour Officer. Skilled workers are also 
recruited at the gate, if available. The other method is to invite applica- 
tions by means of advertisement in papers or by posting notices. The 
applicants are then interviewed, and, if found suitable, are placed on trial. 
Trade test seems to be compulsory for skilled jobs. Some of the concerns, as 
we have seen above, train apprentices for skilled jobs. Only six concerns 
have so far tried to utilise the Employment Exchanges, but Ihe experience 
of some of them is not very happy. The complaints are, on the one hand, 
that the men sent by the Exchanges are not up to the mark and, on the 
other, that the applicants seeking jobs through -them have seldom got any. 

Labour Officer, — Yery few factories appoint a labour officer to look after 
the grievances of workers. Only one, out of the four Madras factories in- 
vestigated, has a labour officer. Investigation in Bombay showed the employ- 
ment of only three labour officers in all the units surveyed. One of them 
was, however, employed jointly by one of the concerns investigated and a 
textile mill of which the former constituted a part, while another was the 
laboiu* officer of a large undertaking, of which the seven factories investi- 
gated formed a minor proportion. Besides in these seven factories, workers^ 
grievances are looked after both by the Works Engineer and by the Labour 
Officer. The only other concerns, which have employed! labour officers, are 
two, one each in the Punjab and the U. P. The labour officer in the Punjab 
factory is known as the Personnel Officer. 

II— Wages and Earnings. 

The details of wages and earnings vary from Province to Province and 
so are, therefore, given separately. 


A. Madras. 

Among the factories surveyed in Madras, two have not changed the 
rates of wages paid to their employees since 1939. In the third factory wage 
rates were fixed in 1940 and these rates continued in force till the 30th Nov- 
ember 1941, when they were raised slightly. In the fourth factory, it was 
stated that in the course of the war wages had increased by 50 to 100 per 
cent, and thalJ this increase in the basic rates was to be regarded as pemanent. 

Graded promotions are given only in two factories. In one of them, two 
to four grades are fixed for several occupations. Workers are given incre- 
ments at the rate of one anna in two years, while promotions from grade to 
grade depent on strict merit, utility and efficiency. For example, there are 
four grades of fitters, w&h daily wages as : (i) 12 as. to 15 as. ; (ii) Be. 1 to 
Bb. 1-3-0; (iii) Bs. 1-4-0 to Es. 1-G-O and (iv) Rs. 1-8-0 to Ite. 2. The other 
concern has an elaborate system of grading. Workers are placed in different 
schedules, which are further divided into divisions. For each division in 
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each schedule there is an increment in wages or salary. The following table 
ghes detailed information in this regard 


Table 101. 

Graded Wages for Daily-rated Employees, 



Table 102. 

Graded Wages for Monthly-Crated Employees, 


Yosbt of aorvice 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

18th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18ti 

19b]i 

2)th 


Schedul • III nmsioiT* 


l 

II 

III 


IV 

1 


V 


VI 

Vli 

17 

12 

0 

26 

12 

0 

41 

12 

.! 

55 

12 

0 

6> 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

23 

12 

18 

12 

0 

27 

12 

0 

43 

12 

0 

58 

12 

0 

67 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

27 

12 

19 

12 

0 

28 

12 

0 

46 

12 

0 

60 

12 

0 

69 

0 

0 

79 

0 

0 

28 

12 

20 

12 

0 

29 

12 

0 

49 

12 

0 

62 

12 

0 

71 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

2 ) 

12 

21 

12 

0 

3) 

12 

0 

62 

12 

0 




73 

0 

0 

83 

w 

0 

S) 

12 

22 

12 

0 

31 

12 

0 













31 

12 

23 

12 

0 

32 

12 

n 













32 

12 

24 

12 

0 

33 

12 

0 













33 

12 

23 

12 

0 

35 

12 

0 













33 

U 




37 

12 

0 













37 

12 




39 

12 

0 













39 

12 



















41 

12 



















43 

12 



















46 

12 



















49 

12 



















52 

12 



















r»> 

12 





. . 














58 

12 

















, , 


00 

12 





• • 



•* 











62 

12 


Workers like blacksmiths, carpenters, drillers, fitters, hammerimea, 
)-i\eUers, turners, welders, winders, wiremen, firemen, serangs, cranemen, ete., 
may be put in any one of the divisions of Schedule II. Mistries, serangs, 
turbine-drivers, etc., are found in divisions I to V of this Schedule. Excep- 
tionally skilled workmen may be given special terms. Among monthly paid 
employees in Schedule III, the main categories found in Divisions I to VI are 
chargemen, clerks, time keepers, storemen, foremen, electricians, etc.. Station 
Attendants and Switch Board Attendants are placed in Division VII. All 
appointments above Rs. 83 per month are regarded as special appointments* 
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As we have seen above, some of the superior staff is paid monthly. The 
Following figures give the wages and earnings for such staff : — 

Table 103. 

WageB and Earnings (in rupees) of Monihly^rated Staff (January 1944). 


Name of occupation. 

Monthly Basio Wages ! 

Monthly Earnings. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Ettgincer—. 




• 



Senior . . 

425 

140 

279 

468 

154 

305 

Junior 

126 

47 

86 

138 

59 

98 

Foreman 

85 

36 

66 

96 

50 

78 

Switch-board Attendants 

36 

26 

32 

( 

49 

43 

46 


, The maximum, minimum and average rates of wages and earning for 
daily-rated categories of workers based on figures of the four concerns in- 
vestigated are given below : — 


Table 104.^ 

Wages and Earnings (in rupees) of Daily-rated Employees {January 1944). 


Name of occupation 

1 Daily Basio Wages 

j Monthly 

Earnings 

Average 

daily 

Earnings. 

Max. 

Min. 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

Blacksmith . . ! 


2 3 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 5 11 

51 9 

0 

29 5 

0 

1 13 3 

Carpenter .. 


2 4 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 0 

1 

55 3 

0 

31 8 

0 

1 12 9 

Driver (crane, turbine) , . 


1 6 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 6 

4 

67 13 

0 

51 0 

0 

1 13 2 

Fitter 


2 8 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 10 

6 

84 2 

0 

33 3 

0 

2 2 9 

Driller 


2 3 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 0 

6 

35 9 

0 

33 6 

0 

1 7 4 

Fireman .. .. 


2 3 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 7 

7 

78 2 

0 

43 5 

0 

1 14 9 

Greaser . • 


1 6 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

9 

40 12 

0 

40 12 

0 

16 0 

Hammerman 


1 4 

0 

0 7 

0 

0 16 

6 

45 8 

0 

24 11 

0 

1 10’ 4 

Maistry ft Berang 


2 12 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 7 

1 

80 3 

0 

48 7 

0 

1 14 8 

Moulder .. .. .. 


2 0 

0 

0 8 

0 

1 13 

9 

49 0 

0 

57 0 

0 

2 8 4 

Painter 


1 0 

0 

0 11 

0 

1 3 

6 

72 12 

0 

30 6 

0 

1 9 11 

Turner & Maohineman 


2 8 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 6 

2 

62 6 

0 

26 2 

0 

1 13 0 

Wireman 


2 8 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 10 

0. 

107 0 

0 

40 7 

0 

2 10 8 

Cleaner 


1 7 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 13 

8 

66 8 

0 

24 13 

0 

1 1 7 

Coolie 


2 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 10 

6 

43 13 

0 

17 12 

0 

1 1 8 


IttsiB , — ^The figures refer to basio wages and monthly eamtngs for the month of January 1944 in the sampled 
eonoems. As the number of days worked by workers in the different ooncems differs, the average daily earnings are 
given in the last column for purposes of oompanson. As there are no deduotiom of a non-beneficiary oharaoter in 
the oonoems, gross earnings and net earmngs are the same. 

B. Bombay. 

The twenty concerns investigated in Bombay can broadly be divided into 
three classes : (i) six concerns, almost all generating and transforming 
stations, belong to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, (ii> 
seven concerns form a part of the Engineering side of the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, and (iii) the remaining seven concerns 
of a miscellaneous character. The Power Stations of the Tatas are both in 
tte mofussil (generating stations) and in the urban areas (receiving s^at^ens) 
and naturally wages differ from unit to unit. In the mofussil factorie*?, 
skilled labour such as overhaul men, fitters, turners, coppersmiths, black- 
smiths, carpenters, etc., are paid from 50 to Rs. 119 p. m. and the unskilled 
workers (coolies) are paid from Bs. 22 to Rs. 40 p. m. Temporary hands, such 
as fitters, carpenters, blacksmiths, arc paid from Bs. l*-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per 
day and temporary eoolies are paid from 8 as. to Be. 1 per day, as and when 
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required for special job. In the urban areas, permanent workers get monthly 
fixed salaries as follows (i) Operators and Assistants ; Es. 100 to Rs. 245 ; 
(ii) Fitters ; Rs. 160 ; (iii) Helpers : Rs. 105 to Rs. 110 ; (iv) Carpenters : 
Rs. 85 and (v) Coolies : Rs. 30 to Rs. 41. Tempora^ workers are daily- 
rated as follows : (i) Fitters : Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 5 ; (ii) Carpenters : Rs. 2 ; 
and (iii) Coolies ; Re. 1 to Rs. 1-12-0. 

The BEST Company has two sets of wage rates, one for the workers who 
joined the Company's service prior to 1927, and the other for those who 
joined after 1927. The following table gives the wage rates of a few im- 
]>ortant categories of workers out of the total list of 122 occupations. 

Table 105. 


Daily Wage-rates in the BEHT Company, 



For Workers who joined the Company's Service. 

Superior 

Grade. 

Designation 

Prior to 1027 

Efficiency 

After 

1027 


Min. 

Max. 

Bar. 

Min. 

Max. 


* 

Bs. as. p. 

Bs. as. P. 

Bs. as. P. 

Bs. as. P. 

Bs. as. P. 

Rs. as. P. 

Blaokamiths 

16 9 

2 7 0 

2 19 

1 3 10 

2 10 0 

2 13 4 

to 

3 3 0 

Cabinet makers 

1 6 6 

2 10 4 


2 10 6 

2 13 4 

3 0 2^ 
to 

3 5 10 

Carpenters 

1 0 0 

2 4 6 

16 0 
& 

1 13 7 

1 3 10 

2 7 8 

* 

Cleaners (Maobine, office, etc.) 

0 11 4 

0 13 10 

. . 

1 1 0 

1 1 0 

. , 

Coolies 

0 11 4 

0 11 4 

. , 

110 

110 

. , 

Drillmen 

16 2 

1 13 7 

1 10 2 

1 3 10 

1 15 2 


Engraveni 

2 5 6 

2 10 4 

• • 

2 7 8 

2 13 4 

3 0 2 
to 

3 5 10 

Fitters 

1 4 9 

2 6 1 


1 3 10 

2 7 8 

2 10 6 
to 

3 8 8 

Fumaceman 

1 4 0 

1 11 1 


19 6 

1 15 2 


Qreasors 

0 12 10 

0 13 10 


1 1 0 

16 8 


Hammermen 

0 12 10 

0 13 10 


1 1 0 

1 3 10 


Learners (Trade) 

0 11 4 

0 13 10 


0 11 4 

1 1 0 


Masons 

12 3 

18 8 


1 9 6 

2 2 0 

2 *4 10 
to 

2 10 6 

Moulders 

1 2 6 

2 2 0 

1 12 0 

1 3 10 

2 4 10 

2 7 8 
to 

2 13 4 

Mucoadams 

0 14 10 

13 3 


1 1 0 

1 3 1o 


Oilen 

0 12 10 

0 13 10 


110 

1 3 10 


Painters . . 

Patternmakers 

10 3 

2 0 2 

1 13 7 

* 2 10 4 

1**4 3 
A 

10 9 

1 3 10 

2 10 6 

2 2 0 

2 13 4 

2 4 10 
to 

2 10 6 

to 

2 13 4 

Polishers 

14 9 

1 13 7 

19 9 

1 3 10 

1 12 4 

* * 

Sawyer (Machine) 

14 9 

2 4 6 

18 8 
A 

1 15 8 

1 3 10 

2 7 8 

** 

Shunters 

0 14 10 

13 3 

, , 

110 

16 8 


Tailors 

1 4 0 

18 8 


1 9 6. 

2 2 0 


Tinmen 

1 6 2 

2 4 6 

l*i3 2 

1 3 10 

2 2 0 


TumcHcs 

10 3 

2 2 0 

1 4 3 
& 

1 11 0 

1 3 10 

2 4 10 

2**7 8 

1 to 

2 13 4 

Winders 

10 3 

3 19 

14 3 

1 3 10 

3 6 10 

. , 

Wiiemen 

10 3 

1 15 1 

• • 

1 3 10 

2 2 10 

2 4 10 
to 

2 10 6 


Note : (a) In ease of those who joined before 1927, mitial increases at the rale 
of one anna per day are granted to workmen on completing every two years’ service. 
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After the initial increase, workmen are granted' further increases of one anna per day 
on completion of each yearns service provided their work has been enlhei^ satisfac- 
tory and they have not attained the efficiency bar rate, or the maximum rate of pay 
for their dosi^uation. On reaching the efficiency bar, no further annual increa<9ds are 
gi'auted until the workmen have passed an efficiency test. 

In the case of those who joined after 1927, initial increases at the rate of 2 as 
10 ps. per day are granted to all employees on completing 2 yearo^ approved service 
provided the maximum rates of wages for their designations are not exceeded. 
Further increiisc|B are granted at the rate of 2 as. 10 ps. every two years in case of 
men drawing less than Rs. 2-7-8 per day and at the rate of 2 as. 10 ps. every year in 
the case of men drawing Rs. 2-7-8 and over per day provided always that their work 
has been entirely satisfactory, and that the maximum rates of wages for their desig- 
nations are not exceeded. 

, (b) In the above table, assistants and other grades in an occupation have been 
grouped together under the main head of occupation as fitters, carpenters, etc. 

(c) Where there is no increment, maximum and minimum rates arc the same. 

The following table has been compiled from the figures given by three 
Miscellaneous Electrical Workshops, three Power Stations (other than the 
Tata s or the PEST;, ana four BEST factories. All the faetjories are in 
urban areas : — 

I 

Table 106. 


Wages and Warnings {in rupees). 


Eame of occupation 

Nature of 
industry. 

Monthly Basic Wages. 

Monthly Gross Earnings. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Max. 

1 Min. 

Avr. 

Fitter . . 

\ 

E 

Ill 

60 

1 

70 

119 

73 

83 



P 

120 

23 

63 

162 

41 

79 



B 

90 

23 

61 

132 

25 

107 

Carpenter 


E 

90 

44 

77 

102 

67 

93 



P 

dO 

20 

36 

76 

57 

63 



B 

71 

26 

41 

163 

37 

86 

Blacksmith 


E 

83 

43 

71 

106 


76 



P 

07 

23 

43 

83 

54 

67 



B 

66 

28 

33 

98 

66 

79 

Wiremen 


P 

60 

13 

35 

81 

41 

i 61 



B 

66 

17 

37 

119 


70 

Coolie 


E 

42 

20 

31 

49 

29 

43 



P 

32 

13 

18 

56 

34 

46 



1 B 

1 

27 

13 

1 

22 1 

1 

77 

38 

61 


NOTE — 

£ for Miscellaneous Eleotrioal Workshops. 
P. for Miscellaneous Power Stations. 

B for BEST factories. 


C. Bengal. 

(a) Electrical Worhsiwps , — The ba«ic wage rates for different occupations 
in the industry much improvement on pre-war figures, the degree of 

rise varying from unit to unit. Generally speaking, wage rates for the 
skilled trades have shown a greater rise than those for the unskilled ones. 
Rise to the extent of 32 as. has taken place in the daily wage rates of some 
of the occupations, but the average rise was to the extent of 6 to 7 as. Out 
of the nine units investigated, only one has been found to have standardised 
the wage rates. All workers in this concern are recruited on a basic pay of 
Re. 0-6*-3 per day, which rises by Re. 0-1-6 every second year of service up to 
6 years, after which the same increment is granted annually. - 
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The following table give the wages and earnings of the workers employed 
in the concerns investigated. The first table shows the basic wages and 
gloss earnings paid in three units manufacturing lamps. The second tab»e 
gives similar figures about six concerns manufacturing electric fans and 
general electrical goods : — 


Table 107. 

Daily Wages artd Ea/rnings in Electric Lamp Manufacturing Companies, 

Bengal, 


Oooapation. 

Basic Wages 

Gross Earnings. 

Max, 

Mitt. 

Aver. 

Max. 

Min. 

Aver. 

Ageing 



2-31 

0-56 

114 

4-72 

0-94 

2*09 

Vacuming 



2*31 

100 

1-20 

4-72 

1-38 

215 

[foaling 



1-6.1 

0*56 

104 

3-27 

0'94 

1*87 

Gettermg 



1 41 

0-68 

M4 

3*27 

1-41 

219 

Filament mounting 



1-41 

0-68 

M4 

3*27 

1*41 

219 

Foot making 



1-41 

0*60 

0-98 

316 

0-88 

1-73 

Mounting 



1*41 

0*50 

1-11 

3 '35 

0'88 

2-05 

Insertmg 



1-41 

0*60 

1*06 

3-25 

0-88 

1*99 

Capping 



1-41 

0*60 

0-82 

2-26 

0-88 

1-67 

Stamping 



1*41 

0-60 

0-86 

1-82 

0-88 

1-40 

Soldering 



1-41 

0-69 

0-96 

213 

1*46 

1-80 

Deaigaine & Spiralling . . 



4*23 

0*50 

2 03 

9 '62 

9-62 

409 

Neok making 



1-41 

0-63 

0*96 

2 '35 

100 

1*66 

Gas filling 



1-41 

0-60 

1-03 

1-82 

0'88 

1-43 

Photometre attendants .. 



1-41 

0-88 

MO 

1-82 

1*25 

1-50 

Chemical 



1 41 

0-81 

102 

1*82 

119 

1-42 

Sortmg 



1-41 

0-58 

1*01 

2 85 

0-96 

1*78 

Washing 



1-41 

0-68 

0-87 

1*82 

0-99 

1*27 

Faoking 



1-73 

0 58 

1-08 

4-41 

1'42 

2-01 


Table lOS. 


Daily Wages and Earnings in Factories Manufacturing Electric Fans a/nd 
General Electric Goods, Bengal, 


Occupation 

No. of 
men 

employed. 

Basie Wages 

1 Gross Earnings 

Max. 

1 Mm. 

Avr. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Machine Fitter 


58 

2-48 

1 21 

1*61 

3-30 

1-81 

2* 12 

liatheman . . . 


8 

2 42 

106 

1'60 

2 '67 

1-36 

1-88 

Viceman 


8 

1-52 

0*82 

117 

1-74 

101 

1-38 

Turner 


54 

1-96 

1'03 

1'45 

2*61 

1*63 

201 

Diooman 


46 

2 97 

2*23 

1'69 

3-82 

1*88 

2'41 

Electric Fitter 


14 

1-44 

0-33 

0'95 

1-88 

0*62 

1 2j 

Electric Armature Wmder 


4 

1-93 

1-64 

1*74 

2-28 

1-63 

1'94 

Painter 


44 

216 

0-89 

1-34 

3*27 

1-48 

2'li 

Blacksmith 


30 

1'46 

0-90 

1-19 

1-99 

1-49 

1'76 

■Garpenter . . . . 


33 

1-55 

1'20 

1-35 

2-23 

1-82 

200 

Nickel plater 


20 

1-31 

0-88 

1*00 

202 

1-63 

1-67 

Checker 


13 

113 

0 81 

0-99 

1-78 

1-47 

I'd! 

Gauge Checker 


5 

206 

0'81 

1'63 

2'86 

1-47 

2'l » 

Shaping man 


11 

2 06 

1 I'OO 

1 61 

2-86 

1-66 

2 

Tinsmith 


6 

1 66 

0-75 

102 

2'27 

1'41 

1 < i 

Driller 


7 

1-41 

0-94 

115 

2 03 

1-40 

' >1 1 

Grinder 


10 

1*88 

0 94 

1-26 

2-67 

* 1-69 

l’J> 

Finisher 


7 

1*25 

0 76 

0*99 

001 

1-41 

1*61 

Armature winders 


216 

2 10 

116 

1'53 

2'84 

1'78 

2*29 

Moulder 


63 

2-60 

0'99 

1*32 

3-83 

1-38 

1-92 

Fanshop winder 


80 

2-96 

0-96 

1-65 

3*78 

1'33 

2*27 

Pattern maker 


13 

3'79 

1-08 

201 

4-37 

2 01 

3'14 

Tool setter 


11 

2 96 

1*07 

1*73 

3-44 

1-rk 

2'2S 

Electrioian 


3 

3-60 

2-03 

2-82 

4-46 

2 '-4 ! 

V4,^ 

Coolies 


4 

1-41 

1-03 

1*22 

1*82 

1'43 I 

1 

1 : 
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b) PowT Stations , — ^Of the 6 unite surveyed, three have graded system 
of ])ay lor their \\orhers. The wage rates for different occupations in the 
units not having graded scales of pay show some improvement on those 
obtaining in 1939 but this is more apparent than real as the increased wage- 
rates prevailing at present in two of those three units represent tlie consoli- 
dated amount of basic wages and dearness allowance. The average daily 
basic wage's and gross earnings, based on figures of 4 units are given below : — 


Table 109. 

Daily Wages and Earnings in Power Stations— Bengal, 


Name of 


No. of 

Basie Wages 

Qross Earnings 

OocupatioQ 


workers 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Oarpontor . . 


1 

1-23 

1-23 

1-88 

1-23 

1*23 

1*23 

Pumpman . . 


33 

0*96 

0-88 

0*02 

1*23 

1*06 

1*17 

Engino-driver • . 


8 

1-61 

1-24 

1*36 

1*84 

1*65 

1*66 

Machine fitter . . 


23 

4-61 

1-46 

3*02 

1*96 

1*61 

1*76 

Electric fitter . . 


6 

2-81 

1-47 

1-09 

2-97 

1*46 

1*99 

Kreman 


11 

1-60 

1‘39 

1-44 


.. 


Lineman 


11 

1-74 

111 

1*40 

2*33 

1*60 

1*94 

Switch Board Attendant 


32 

1*22 

0-83 

0*99 

1*86 

1*32 

1*66 

Boiler tindel 


U 

2-06 

1-37 

1-74 

1*81 

1*48 

1*68 

Ashman 


60 

111 

100 

1*04 

1*81* 

116 

1*37 

Machine & Power House Attend- 
ant 

1 9 

1 

113 

0*66 

0*80 

1*69 

0*97 

0*91 

Water Attendant 


16 

Q-97 

0*65 

0*69 

1*32 

0*97 

1*04 

( leaner 


3 

0-66 

0*66 

0*66 

1*17 

1-15 

1*16 

Khalasce 


92 

07-6 

0*64 

07*0 

1*10 

1*06 

1*07 

Cable joiner 


1 

2-60 

2*60 

2*60 

*• 



Wireman 


5 

1«11 

1 0*66 

0*88 

1*70 

1*29 

1*40 

Fusoman 


8 

0-68 

0*48 

0*63 

1*60 

1*22 

1*41 

Meter reader 


7 

0-87 

0*66 

0*78 

1*40 

1*23 

1*36 

Turbine Attendant . . 


6 

1-36 

0-81 

1*08 

1*02 

1*37 

1*66 

Head Linesman 


2 

2-58 

218 

2-37 : 

3*72 

3*67 

3*64 

Asstt. Turbine Attendant 


5 

0-71 

0*66 

0-68 

1*27 

1*21 

1*24 

Asstt* Boiler tindel . . 


6 

081 

0*66 

0*73 

1*37 

1*21 

1*29 

Mason * 


2 

1-61 

1*66 

1*68 

* 1*61 

1*66 

1*66 


D. United Provinces 

liWhe Power Station that was investigated, there was no definite official 
system of graded or time-scale promotion. A list of designations and grades 
was in existence, but this list has been soperseded. The following figures 


show minimum and maximum wages in 1939 and 1944 for some important 
occupations 


Table llO. 

Wages in a TJ» P. Power Station. 


Designation. 

Slst 1039 

Basic Wages 

January 1944 
Wage Rates 

Average. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Wages 

Earnings 

Armature winder (Heavy) 

32 

80 

63 

100 


.. 

Attendants (Turbine, Boiler, Switch 

35 

70 

80 

110 



Board, etc.) 







Asst Attendants (Boiler, Switch Boards, etc) 

35 

45 

35 

80 


•• 

Blacksmith .. 

2^ 

52^ 

43 

60 

61 

33 

Carpenter .. 

37J 

60J 

38 

68 


•• 

Chargeman .. 

85 

130 

76 

200 


•• 

Cleaner 

. . 

.. 

18 

21 



Coolie 

. . 


18 


18 

49 

Jamadar Coolie . . . . . . 

18 

20| 

20 

27 


•• 

Craneman . . 

30 

. . 

27 

40 



Driller 

30 

37i 

35 

40 


•• 

Electrician . . , . 

135 


63 

- 


» *• 

Fireman 

I8i 


. 23 

.. 

•• 

/ 

Fitter 

m 

65 

37 

67 

49 

84 

Crinder 



26 

.. 


- 

Improver 

25 

30 

20 

30 



linesman . . 

18i 

37 

26* 

31* 


•• 

Hasons 

37i^ 

41J 

26 

48 



OB^n Mechanic 

65 

.. 

70 


•• 

•• . 

Motor Mechanic 

45 

67i 

70 

80 


•• 

Moulder 

30 

60 

48 

76 

67 

89 

Painter 

. , 

60 

25 

60 

38 

71 

Fan Repairer 

30 

45 

36 

60 

•• 

•• 

Sweepet 

16 

. . 

17 

.. 

.. 

•• 

Tinsmith .. 

37| 

.. 

52. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

Tomer 

22i 

56i 

35 

65 

52 

84 

Welder 

' 46; 

90 

45 

90 



Wiwwum 

22^ 

46 

27* 

60 
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E. Punjab. 

In both the Power Stationr, workers are employed on^ graded scales, 
/he scalei? are as follows in one concern : — 

Table 111. 

Wages in a Punjab Factory. 


Categoiy 

Old scale applicable to workers 
appointed Wore 16-7-1931. 

BeTised scale applicable to 

I workers appointed after 

1 15-7.1931, 

jlin. 

Bs. as. p. 

Increment 
(annual) 
Ra. as. p. 

Max. 

Rs. as. p. 

Min. ^ 
Rs. as. p. 

Increment 
(annual) 
as. p. 

Max. 

Rs. as. p. 

Coolie 

1 

0 9 0 

0 10 

0 11 0 

1 

0 10 0 

0 1 0 

0 12 0 

Semi<«killed workers 

0 12 0 

0 10 

1 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 1 0 

1 2 0 

SlaUed workers 

12 0 

0 10 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

0 2 0 

2 8 0 


1 10 0 

0 2 0 

2 0 0 

, , 

, , 

, , 


2 4 0 






Mistry 

^nxpaj 

2 6 0] 

0 3 0 

2 12 0 

2 10 0 

0 3 0 

4 2 0 


3 0 0 ! 

0 4 0 

3 8 0 

4 4 0 

0 4 0 

5 8 0 


3 12 0 

0 4 0 

4 12 0 





The standardised wage rates pi the other concern are as follows 


Table 112. 

Monthly Wage-scale in a Punjab Factory. 


Occupations 

Scale of Pay (in rupees) 

Switch Board Operators and Turbine Drivers 

60—6—76 

Assistant Switch Board Operators (Junior) 

30 _- 3_^5 

Relief and Turbine Drivers, Fitters, and Turners (.funior) . 

60—4—70 

Firemen .... . .... 

36—4—65 

Water AttdMftants and Outside Pump Attendants 

26—2—35 

Condenser Attendants ... .... 

20-1—25 

Cbal coolies and Turbine room cleanrors 

17— 1--.22 

Turbine fitter ...... 

126—10—175 

Fitters (semor), Turners (senior) and Boiler fiticis (srmoi) 

70—5-96 

Assistant fitters and Assistant turners 

36—3—60 

Blacksmiths 

60 (fixed pay) 

Kiln attendants ... ... 

17 


Monthly wages and earnings of unskilled workers in the two concerns are 
given below : — 


Table 113. 

Mo^ithly Wages and Earnings of UnsMlled Workers, 



Basic Wages 

Gross Earnings 

Cbnoem 

Daily-rated 

Monthly-rated 

Daily-rated 

Monthy-rated 

1 1 

Rs as. F. 

30 14 0 

Rs. as-p. 

19^8 0 

Rs. as. F. 

30 14 0 

Rs. as. F. 

30 8 0 

n 

i 

16 4 0 


33 i 0 

- 
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In both the concerns, basic wa»ges have not increased dnrinjar war time. 
Only temporary coolies who are paid daily wages seem to be receiving their 
wages at a rate higher than the pre-war rate. The earnings of coolies have in- 
creased from 8 as. in 1939 to about Rs. 1-2-0 to Rs. 1-4-0 now. 

F. Bihar. 

Basic wages now are generally higher than they were in 1939. The present 
position (in February 1945) is shown below : — 

Table 114. 


Wages and Earnings i/n a Bihar Electrical Workshop^ 


Name of Occupation 

Wag 

crates 

No. of 
workers 
employ- 
ed 

Basic Wages P 

lamed 

Or 

oss Barni 

ttgs 

Max. 

Bs as. p. 

Min. 
Rs. as. 

P* 

Max. 

Rs. 

Min. 

Rs. 

Avr. 

Rs 

Max. 

Rs. 

Min. 

Rs 

Avr. 

Rs. 

Fitters • 


2 8 0 

2 4 

0 

31 

60 

30 

45 

87 

48 

67 

Turners . 


2 8 0 

2 4 

0 

18 

84 

36 

48 

120 

66 

69 

Electricians 

. 

2 4 0 

1 4 

0 

8 

48 

24 

38 

72 

35 

68 

Blacksmiths . 


2 0 0 

1 4 

0 

4 

60 

48 

53 

86 

71 

77 

Carpenters 


1 10 0 

1 4 

0 

30 

61 

27 

36 

76 

46 

56 

Khalasis . 


1 0 0 

0 12 

0 

3 



24 



37 

Welders . 


2 8 0 1 

2 4 

0 

2 

60 

64 

57 

”89 

*81 

86 

Machinemen (tool) 


14 0 

1 0 

0 

80 

.39 

17 

24 

60 

20 

40 

Helpeis 


1 0 0 ' 

0 12 

0 

61 

21 

14 

16 

37 

27 

29 

Setters (Dios) , 


pieoo-rated 


13 

41 

24 

.32 

105 

66 

77 

Block stoppers 


$$ 



41 

35 

15 

27 

B.3 

48 

67 

Coolies . 





23 

10 

12 

14 

48 

2r) 

36 

Rojas 





3 



12 



44 

Coolies . 


0 9 0 

0 8 

0 

371 

“l7 

1 ’ 12 

13 


22 

25 

Rejas 


0 12 0 

0 7 

6 

138 

15 

0 

1 “ 

25 

19 

i 

21 


Note ; — Number of days to which wage figures above lefor : 24 days in "FcOnuaiy 191-5. 


Dearness Allowance, — ^Various methods, as 'shown in the following table, 
are utilised for the payment of dearness allowance : — 

Table 115. 

Methods of Payment of Dearness Allowance, 


Number of Conceme paying Dearness Allowance on the following system 


Province 

No. of 
concerns 

Flat rate 
for all 

Different 
flat rates 
for differ- 
ent groups 

Sliding 
scale 
based on 
cost of 
living 
index 

Based on 
percent- 
age basis 

Mixed 
(more than 
one 

method; 

No of 
concerns 
paying 
nod a. 

Madras 


1 

2 



1 


Bombay 


4 

6 

9 



1 

Bengal . . 

Hi 

2 

2 

.. 

5 

.3 

2 

u. p 

■H 

.. 


1 




Punjab 

2 

1 

. . 



2 

*• 

Bihar . . 

1 

• 1 

1 



! 

•* 

Total 

^ -- t 

imgi 


11 

10 

6 

6 

S 
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Only three out of the forty-two concerns investigated have no ^yfittem of 
dearness allowance. Two (both Bengal concerns) of these three used to pay 
cash dearness allowance up to December 1943, when the wa^ce rates were in- 
creased so as to include dearness allowance. Out of the seven concerns which 
pay dearness allowance at a flat rate, three pay at daily rates, while the remain- 
ing four pay at monthly rates. The daily rates are between 6 as. and 15 as. 
and the monthly rates vary from Ks. 8 to Bs. 16. Eleven concerns pay dear- 
ness allowance at flat rates, but tlie amount varies according to different in- 
come groups. Out of these eleven concerns, six are Bombay Power Stations 
where the present schedule is (i) Rs. 19 p. m. for the first Rs. 50 or less of 
monthly salary and (ii) Re. 1 for each Rs. 10 of monthly salary in excess of 
Rs. 50 p. ra. ; allowance payable in accordance with the above is subject to a 
maximum limit of Rs. 200 p. m. The flat rates of dearness aUowance paid in 
the remaining five concerns are given below 

Tabt.b 116. 


Flat Bates of Dearness Allowance. 


m 

s 

Province] || 

1 Concern 

Per month 

Income 

Groups and Rates of Peamess Allowance 

or per 
day 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Madras 

1 I.G 

P.m. 

Up to 

Bs. 20 

Rs. 21 to 
Rs. 60 

Rs. 61 to 
Bs. 100 

Rs. 101 to 
Rs. 200 

•• 


P.A. 

** 

Bfi.9 

Br.12 

Rs. 19 

Rs. 30 

. • 


II I.G. I 

tf 

Up to 



.. 

*• 





and over 





D.A. 



Rs. 13 

.. 

.. 


Bengal . . 

i 

I I.G. 

p, d. 

Up to 
Rs. 1-4-0 

Rs. 1-6-0 
to 

Rs. 1-9-0 

Rs. 1-10-0 
to 

Rs. 2-8-0 

Rs. 2-9-0 
and over 



D.A. 

II I. G. 

D.A. 

p.m. 
p. d. 

f9 

Rs. 12-8-0 
Up to 

Re. 1 

6 as. 

Rs. 14 

Re. 1 to 
Rs. 1-7-0 

6 as. 

Rs. 15 

Rs. 1-7-0 
to 

Rs. 1-8-0 

7 as. 

Bs. 18 

•• 

Bihar . . 

LI. G. 

p. m. 



Rs. 201 

Rs. 300 

Rs. 301 
to 

Rs.400 

Rs. 401 
to 

Rs.600 


P.A. 


Ba. 10 

Rs.l3 

Rs. 16 

Rs. 20 

Bs. 26. 


I. G. Income Group 

P. A. Hate of Deamess Allowance. 


It will be seen from the above figures that the actual amount of deamess 
allowance increases with the higher income groups but that as a percentage of 
basic wages, it decreases considerably. 

Out of nine Bombay concerns, seven follow the sliding scale prepared by the 
Bomlmy MiUowenerg’ Association and based on the cost of living index. One 
days 2f aa as deamess aUpwanee for every point cf the Cost t>f laving 
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The remaining concern, a Power Station in Alimedabad, has the following 
scale : — 


Table 117. 


Dearness Allowance Paid in an Ahmedahad Power Station. 


Income Group. 

Kate of Dearness Allowance. 

{i) Up to Es. 66 p.m. 

One and a half times the basic allowance.* 

(n) For the next Es. 40 p.m, of salary .. ! 

10% of basic allowance for each Bs. 6 or part thereof 
increase in salary above Es. 66. p.m. 

{in) For 1 he next Es. 200 p.m. of salary 

10% of basic allowance for each Es. 40 p.m. or part there- 
of, increase in salary above Es. 80 p.m. 

Iv) Foi^ho next Eh. 219 p.m. of salary 

y) For all salaries exceeding Es. 624 P.M 

10% of basic allowance for each Bs. 80 p. m. or part 
thereof, increase in salary above Bs. 280 p.m. 

No allowance. 


'*'Basic allowance is at the rate of 2 as. per point for each point by which the Ahmedabad Cost of 
ivmg Index exceeds 70 but does not exceed 160. 


The following Schedule of the War Dear Food Allowance, based on the 
ost of living index figures declared monthly by the Employers^ Association of 
'Torthern India, Cawnipore, operate in the IJ. P. Power Station investigated : — 


Table 118. 


Dearness Allowance in a U, P, Power Station. 


Wage Category. 

Dearness allowance (as. in the rupee) when the Cost of Living Index 
Figure is between 

101-120 

121-140 

141-160 

161-180 

181-200 

201 & over. 

Under Bs. 19 . . 

2 

4 

6 

7 

Minimum 6} 

Last column phis 






as. per wor- 

1-4 pies per 

Bs. 19 to Bs. 26 

ij 

3 

4 

6* 

kerper day 

point of increase 






(equivalent 

201 to 220 

Bs. 25 to Bs. 32-8-0 

1 

2i 

3J 

5 

of Bs. 10-9-0 

points per work- 






p.m. of 26 

er per day (cal- 

Bs. 32 -8-0 to Bs. 40 . . 

i 

H 

H 


working days 

oulated to the 







nearest anna). 

Bs. 40 to Bs. 69 

i 

2 

3 

4 



Bs 69 Rs. 75 . . 

i 

2 

3 

4 



Bs. 67 to Rs. 160 . ! 

mi 

1* 

2i 

3 




Note.— 'An Emergency War Allowance 20 per cent, of the salary with a minimum o£ Bfi. 60 
).m. paid to employees drawing fxom Bs. 60& The percentage this^allowaiVie ior 
[rawing over Bs. 600 is lower. 
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6nly five concerns, all in Bengal, grant dearness allowance as a per*- 
centage of the monthly wages earned. These percentages are ; (i) 10 per 
cent, (ii) 10 per cent with minimuns of Es. 5 p.m. and a 
maximum of Rs. 15 p. m., (iii) 25 per cent subject to a minimum of 4 as. per 
day, (iv) 50 per cent, and (v) 10 per cent subject to a minimum of Rs. 17-8-0 
p. m. Six factories use more than one method for the i)ayment of dearness 
allowance. In a Madras factory, for example, dearness allowance is cal- 
culated according to the cost of living index, and amounts to : (i) for those 
getting less than Rs. 50 p. m. : Rs. 16-8-0 p. m. at index 200, plus 2 as. for 
each point of rise in the index ; (ii) for those getting Rs. 50 or more ujp to 
Rs. 100 : Rs. 14 p. m. at index 200, plus 2 as. for each point of rise ; and for 
those getting more than Es. 100 p. m., it is 10 per cent, of pay. Dearness 
allowance is proportionately reduced according to the number of days the 
worker is absent in a month. In a Bengal concern, the rate is 10 as. per day 
for the daily-rated workers and 15 per cent, of ^ttie pay or Rs. 16 p. m. which- 
ever is higher, for the monthly paid staff. In another Bengal concern, 
dearness allowance is fixed at 2 as. per rupee earned plus 4 pies per hour 
worked. In a third concern in Bengal, the rate is Rs. 14-8-0 p. m. for those 
wliose basic wage does not exceed Ris. 97 p. m. and aft the rate of 15 per cent, 
of the basic wage per month for those whose basic wage exceeds Rs. 97. Both 
the concerns investigated in the Punjab have a mixed method for the pay- 
ment of dearness allowance as follows : — 

Table 119. 

I) earners Alloimnoe in the Punjab ( Based on the figures of 2 concerns). 


Concern 


Income Groups and Dearness Allowance. 


I I. G. (i) Below Rs. 40 (n) Rs. 40 and above 

D.A. {i) Rs, 1 7 (tt) Rs. 19 or 17%of pay, whichever is less 

II I.G. (i) Up to Rs. 30 (ii) Rs. 30-40. (m) Rs. 100-160 (iv) Rs. 160-260. (v) Rs. 260-276. 

D.A. (i) Rs. 1 1 . (ii) Rs. 14. (iii) 10% of pay or Rs. 14 (iv) 10% (v) At s^uc h rate which 
whichever is greater. of pay. will raise the total 

remuneration to Rs. 

276^ 

Bonus and Other Allowances, — 27 concerns (Madras ; 1, Bom{)ay : 16, 
Bengal ; 7, U. P. : 1, Punjab : 1 and Bihar ; 1) w^e paying bonus to their 
workers in war time. In most of the cases bonus is ^temporary and depends 
upon increased production and profit. \ v 

,In Madras, only one of the four concerns investigated has given bonus 
<^quivalent to one month’s wages since 1942. Anothei; concern grants a i^ecial 
])ay of Re. 0-1-9 per day per worker and also two hours’ wages per week as 
‘ Saturday Bonus ’ to those who attend regularly thrOughoiat Ihe week and to 
those who are absent on leave with wages for a period not exceeding two days 
in a Week» 




In Bombay,. 16 out of 20 concerns investigated, grant war bonus, the 
details of which are given below ; — 

Table 120. . 

Bonui in Bomiay Factories. 


Concern 

Amount of Bonus granted 

Conditions 

A 

1^1% of annual basic earnings 

Worker must be on the roll at the end of 
the previous financial year. 

B 

1 to 3 months* wages 


C 

1 month*8 salary. 


Tata Hydro Electric 
(6 concerns). 

Generally 1 month's salary 

It is paid after 1 year's satisfaotoiy 
service provided the worker it in service 
at the time the bonus is declared. 

BEST (7 concerns) 

^ 1 /12th of the basic earnings (paid 
in May 1944 & Nov. 1944). 

Full amount in case of employes having 
12 month's service and over. 


Like dcarnesss allowance, bonus system has also undergone many a change. 
In the BEST factories, for example, during a period of less than 4 years (May 
1940 to February 1944) bonus was paid ten times at the rate of l|24th of the 
annual basic earnings. Besides dearness allowance and bonus, other allow- 
ances are given only in ‘two factories. In a Sholapur Power Station, since 
the introduction of the rationing scheme in December 1943, the grain allows 
ance is paid in cash which comes to approximately Re. 0-4-9 per day. This 
allowance will be stopped when rationing is withdrawn. In the other Bombay 
concern, a lleavy Duty Allowance of 1 as. per day ig given to those who are 
engaged on coal and ash handling and boiler cleaning. 

In Bengal, bonus sptem exists in five electrical workshops and two power 
stations. In one electrical workshop, an attendance bonus is paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent, of basic wages subject to a maximum of Rs. 6 per month, and 
on the condition that the worker is present on every day and is not late 
beyond 10 minutes allowed as grace. To the foundry workers and super- 
visory staff a production bonus is paid at ‘the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per cwt. pro- 
duced over 10 tons per month and at the rate of Rb. 3 per cwt. beyond one 
ton in case of non-ferrous metal production. Supervisory staff is also paid 
one month pay in the year as bonus. Excepting the attendance bonus, 
other bonuses are temporary. Another electrical workshop grants bonuses 
in the form of an annual profit bonu^o its workers twice a year at the rate 
of one month’s pay fifubject to good re^d of service. In a third concern, a 
special war bonus equal to 15 days’ pay was paid to all the workers in 
September 1943, subject to the condition that any one leaving the service of 
the company within next three months would have to refund the amount ; 
another war bonus equal to 26 days’ wages was paid in September 1944, on 
similar conditions. The only permanent bonus allowed every year is 16 
days’ pay subject to good attendance. In the fourth electirical workshop, 
an annual production bonus was granted thrice, in March 1943, and in May 
and June 1944. For the payment of this bonus a lump-sum amount was 
fixed for each department and the departmental head distributed the amount 
in accordance with the quality and quantity of individual output subject to 







the condition of a minimum length of service of one month, previous to the 
declaration of the bouus. The fifth electrical workshop awards bonuses to 
its workers at the rate of one month's pay twice a year (at Puja and Christ- 
mas) to ensure regularity of attendance and careful workmanship. The Only 
condition attached to the payment of this bonus is that the total period of 
absence during the year should not exceed one month. One of the Bengal 
Power Stations grants an annual profit bonus only tio those whose basic 
wages are above Its. 220 p. m. with the result that the lower paid workmen 
are deprived of this benefit. Iii another power station, a bonus equivalent 
to one month's pay was paid to all permanent workers who worked through- 
out the year 1944.' 

In the power stations investigated in U. P., a bonus and a special war 
gratuity were paid for the financial year ending December 1943, to employees 
whose services during that year had been satisfactory, who had completed 
full calendar year's service, and, in the normal way, were in the employment 
of the Corporation when these privileges were sanctioned. The rate 
declared was one anna per rupee for bonus and 6 pies per rupee for special 
war gratuity of the basic earnings (excluding allowances) of the employees 
for the year 1943. TJiose payments are ex-gratia and are (payable entirely at 
the discretion of the Agents from year to year. The rate of bd&us is linked to 
the rate of dividend paid on ordinary shares. 

One of the two factories i)iver,tigated in the Punjab pays a bonus equal 
to 3 months’ wages. 

The Bihar factory paid bonus equivalent to basic wages of 4 weeks for 
1940-41, of 8 weeks for 1941-42, of 2 months each for 1942-43 and for 1943-44. 
The bonus is paid to every employee who has worked throughout the financial 
year with which the payment is connected and who is still in the employment 
.of the factory when the annual bonus is declared. The factory also granted 
fiom 1st May 1942, to 31st January 1945, an A. R. P. Allowance of 20 per 
cent, of the basic salary with a minimum of Rs. 10 and a maximum of Rs. 100 
to every employee who volunteered to be a member of the various A. R. P. 
services and who attended lectures, parades and practices. This allowance 
has now ceased. Another allowance granted by the factory is food conces- 
sion. It is a financial concession against food purchases to i^bilise the 
rates of essential foodstuffs at the October 1942, levels and has been given 
since early 1943. 

Overtime . — At the time of ad hoc enquiries, overtime was being worked in 
41 out of the 43 concerns investigated. The rate of overtime payment lacks 
uniformity but the provisions of the Factories Act in regard to extra pay- 
ment for overtime are generally observed. Hours worked beyond the daily 
hours of work are treated as overtime and are paid at li times the normal 
rate up to a maximum of 10 hours per day and at times for hours worked in 
excess of 10 hours. In some concerns, however, the payment is more liberal. 
In a Madras factory, for example, over and above the overtime rates [which 
are (i) ordinary rates for overtime worked between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m., (ii)( 
times the normal rate for hours worked between 9 p.m. to 12 midnight, 
and (iii) twice the normal rate for hours worked between 12 midnight to 
8 a.m.], the ^vmke}’ on overtime is also paid Rs. 1-4-0 extra for food and other 
expenses. ^ In a Bengal electrical workshop, workers working overtime are 
given the option of compensatory leave or payment at the normal basic 
rate. Many factories make 100 per cent, extra payment for work on Sundays 
and^holiday^. Overtime seems to be voluntary, except in the Bengal Power 
Btfitiom and iJi the Bihar factory. Separate ^registers are gener^ly maiii>- 
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tained for recording 'overtime. It has been stated by the employers tliat .the 
^registers are open to inspection by the workers or their representatives. » 

Deductions and Fin^s , — Deductions are made in 30 concerns and fines are 
jmposed in 17 concerns. Deductions were made and fines imposed mainly 
lor the reasons mentioned m the previous chapter. The tJ. P. factory, how- 
ever, mentions following additional items i*or which deductions may be 
made ; (i) amounts for purchase of Defence Saving Certificates on behalf 
of employee^ or contribution towards War Fund ; (ii) adjustments due to 
excess payment in previous months or due to rounding oft* to nearest rupee 
or nearest aima of the net papnent on account of shortage of small coins ; 
and (iii) decretal amount against the employee on the orders received from 
the Court of Law. The amount in the Fine Funds varies from factory to 
factory. In Bombay out of the eight concerns which impose fines, seven 
belong to the BEST Company, whose consolidated fines fund has an amount 
of nearly a lakh of rupees and is utilised for granting interest-free loans or 
small donations to poor worWen or those injured in tramway accidents. 
In a Bengal electrical workshop, there were 326 cases of fines with a total 
amount of Rs. 44-10-0 in the Fine Fund in 1943. In another workshop, the 
amount in this account in 1943, was found to be Rs. 29-13-9. In the other 
section of the industry, according to the raanagemenfti, fines are generally 
not imposed, but it was gathered during the course of investigation that 
fines were imposed for careless and negligent work, often in contra veiil ion 
of the provisions of 'the Payment of Wages Act. In a Calcutta power 
station, employing more than 4,000 workers, the amount outstanding in the 
Fine Fund is only Rs. 492-14-6. In a Punjab power station, employing 
about 750 workers, *1110 total amount of fine collected from September 1940 
to February 1945, was only its. 36-(b6, while the total deductions from 
June 1942, to November 1943, amounted only to Rs. 42-10-0. The fine fund, 
wherever it exists, is at the disposal of the Works Manager and is spent on 
welfare activities such as sports, medical aid, etc., for the workers. The 
fine fund of a Calcutta power station is usually spent on celebrating * Viswa- 
karma Puja * (worship of the tools) every year. In a Punjab factory, the 
whole amount realised as fines is credited, it is claimed, to tihe Staff Benefit 
Fund, for such purposes as medical relief, diet charges of the families of 
lower paid staff, supply of spectacles, supply of artificial limbs to low paid 
staff, recreation and amusement including grants to Boy Scouts Association 
and educational assistance to the workmeA’s children. It was, however, 
alleged by others that only a part of the amount collected as fines 'wa:s 
credited to the Staff’ Benefit Fund 

Wage-Period.-^All the factories investigated in Madras, Bombay, U. P. 
and the Punjab pay their Avorkers monthly. In Bengal,^ out of the nine 
electrical workshops investigated, two pay tlieir workers monthly, two 
.fortnightly, four weekly ; in the remaining concern paymenit is made every 
ten days. Of the five power stations surveyed in Bengal, one makes weekly 
payments, two make monthly payments, while in the remaining concerns, 
permanent workers are paid monthly and casual labour weekly. In the 
Biliar factory, the period is weekly for all workers whose daily basic rate 
does not exceed 8 as. ; for all other workers the period is a calendar month. 

The waiting period, however, differs from unit to unit and in a few 
cases from department to department in the same unit. Monthly-rated 
workej's are, in some coimerns, paid on the last day of the month or on the 
first day of the next month, while daily-rated workers are paid before the 
seventh or tenth of the month following, according to the Payment of Wages 
Act. In the electrical workshops, in Bengal, the waiting period ranges 
’from 2 to 6 dayk 
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floi»(lays.-^There is no nniformity as regards closed holidays in Hie fac- 
tories investigated. The following table, however, has been prepared from 
the statements obtained from the various factories, though its accuracy is 
limited because the number of holidays are affected by such factors as the 
extent and nature of leave facilities, the working of the shifts, the nature of 
work carried on, etc. 


Table 121. 
Nature of Holidays, 


Province 

No. of Conoems Granting 

IJ 'weekly holi- 
days plus public 
holidays 

weekly 

holidays 

One weekly 
holiday 

One weekly holi- 
day plus public 
holidays 

Madras 

2 

1 

, . 

1 

Bombay 


i . 

10 

10 

Bengal 

•• 

1 

7 

7 

XJ.P. 


*. 


1 

Punjab 


.• 

1 

1 

Bihar 


•• 

1 

•• 

Total 

• 2 

.... 

‘2 

19 

20 


The weekly holiday is Sunday, but if a festival or public holiday comes 
in the week, Sunday is considered as a working day. In one factory, 
Friday is a weekly holiday for Muslims, whereas Sunday is for all others. 
The number of public holidays, which are granted in addition to the weekly 
holiday, varies from 2 (in seven Bombay factories) to 18 (in the U. P. fac- 
tory). Holidays may be with or without pay. For example, in one Bengal 
factory, all Sundays are observed as holidays with pay, whereas Bank holi- 
days are observed as holidays without pay. In another Bengal factory, 
Sundays are regular closed days without pay, whereas nine festival holidays 
with pay are granted. In a third factory in the same Province, all Sundays 
and in addition seven festival holidays are closed holidays and all of them 
are without pay. The U. P. factory, which grants Sundays plus eighteen 
other holidays, all with pay, seems to be very liberal ; thet’e are about 85^ 
days, including Sundays and leave excluding sick leave, in the year as non- 
working days for all employees except those on a temporary basis. In a 
Bengal electrical workshop, 15 days bonus in lieu of holidays is allowed. 

m.— Working (kinditioins. 

Shifts md Hours of Work . — ^Dne to war conditions requiring intensive 
production and because of the nature of work in this industry, it was 
found necessary to run various types of shifts in different sections of the 
factory to balance the production ; single, double and multiple shifts, 
generally with different sets of people, are worked. In the U. P, factory, 
for example, the workers have been divided into seven main groups with as 
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many as 57 shifts. The Bihar factory has also 5 groups of workers with, 
19 shifts. A number of factories (1 in Madras, 9 in Bombay and ail the 
SIX Power Stations in Bengal; Have three continuous shifts, almost all of 
which are of 8 hours’ duration. In seven cases, these shifts are in addition 
to the general or the normal shift which is worked by the majority of fac- 
tory workers, who are not employed on continuous-process work. Besides 
these continuous shifts, some of which are naturally night-shifts, very few 
factories (2 in Bombay and 2 in Bengal; actually work the night-shifts, 
with daily hours of work varying between 7^ and 8^. Ail the four factories 
in Madras, four in Bombay, one in Bengal and one in Bihar work less than 
the normal hours on Satui-days ; the actual hours of work vary from 4^ to 
6 and the majority of them work 5 or 5i hours without any rest interval. 
Ihe general idea of the hours of work and shifts, bearing in mind the above- 
mentioned exceptions, can be had from the following table which takes into 
consideration the main shift in each factoiy investigated. 


• Table 122. 

Shifts and Hours of Work, 



Overlapping shifts seem to be rare. One of the Bombay factories works 
three shifts, two of which are overlapping as follows : (i) 8 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 
and (ii) 1 p.A. to 10-30 p.m. Such shifts, how'ever, are worked with differ- 
ent sets of workers, 

Yentilafion, Lighting, Co'ngesUon, Flooring, etc . — Almost all the elec- 
trical workshops have pucca flooring with roofs constructed of corrugated 
iron sheets or asbestos. To ensure sufficient light and air most of the units 
have a number of ventilators as well as electric lighting arrangements. The 
nature of work both in eloctrfcal workshops and in the power stations for- 
bids any congestion. This is the general ""picture of the working conditions 
in the units invest/igated. However, there are a few exceptions. One of 
the electrical workshops in the City of Bombay, employing more than 500 
workers, has been housed in a small one-storeyed residential building. In a 
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iNdOm oJf approximately 30 ft. •X 80 ft.^ about 200 workers were workinif; 
standing in six rows. The room was ill-ventilated and no attention was 
being given to cleanliness and protection from heat. The Company, how- 
ever, intends to shift *to a better locality in the suburbs. On the other 
hand, one of the Bengal factories has fitted an air conditioning plant to 
regulate the temperature inside 'the chamber. In another factory, workers 
working in a heated atmosphere get free milk once a day. • A number of 
factories utilise exhaust fans, glass panes, skylights and ventilators. 

Shelters. — Only 8 factories (3 in Bombay and one each in Madras, Bengal, 
U. P., Punjab and Bihar) have provided shelters for their emiployees during 
rest intervals. The main reason for not providing shelters is the absence of 
opportunities to avail of them in factories working on continuous processes. 
In such factories there are no regular rest intervals. The Madras factory has 
four well-built rest shelters with paved floor for Hindus, Muslims, Christians 
and Adi-dravidds separately. In Bombay, the area of one shelter is only 
13 ft. X 50 ft. ; another shelter is a tin-shed while the third is a double storeyed 
rest-house of cement-brick construction. The- Bengal concern, an electrical 
workshop, has an area of 140 ft. x 50 ft. The U. P. factory has two rest- 
houses — one at the generating station and the other at the receiving station ; 
tile former is about 85 ft. X 55 ft., with several rooms, while the latter is a big 
hall of 100 ft. X 18 ft. Both are provided with ventilators, windows, electric 
lights, electric fans, water taps, takhats, tables, chairs, racks, wooden partitions, 
mats, spi toons, etc. The Punjab factory has a pucca-Wilt shelter with 
benches. The Bihar factory has a tifiin-room with a steel frame building, 
18} ft. high and a roof of asbestos cement sheets. The building measures 
25 ft. X 45 ft. and contains two water taps. Besides, there are two gardens, 
with cement seats and drinking water taps, which are regularly used by the 
aboriginal workers at rest intervals. 

IV. — Welfare Activities. 

Sanitary Arrangements, — Sanitary arrangement®, on the whole, seem to 
be satisfactory, except in some Bengal factories which do not keep latrines 
and urinals clean. Sometimes the municipal drains in front of the factory 
get water-logged and give out a very offensive smell exuding from putrifying 
matter. In the absence of clean latrines and urinals, workers often make use 
of municipal drains. In the Bihar factory, for 795 male and 190 female 
workers, there are 36 latrines (24 for men and 12 for women) and 20 urinals. 
Washing and bathing facilities and supply of cool water for drinking are not 
very common in this industry. 

Medical Aid, — ^Very few factories have provided proper and adequate 
medical aid as can be seen from the following figures ; — 

Table 123. 

Medioed Aid, 



No. of factories 

Number of Factories having 


Province 

investigated 



First Aid lox 


Dispensaries 

Doctor 


Madras » . 


1 > 


3 

Bombay 


13 

6 

1 

Bengal 


4 

1 

10 

U.P. 


1 

. , 


Punjab 


1 

1 


Bihar 

1 

1 


•• 

Total 

43 

mam 

' 8' 
f ' ' 

14 
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Many of the factories included in the last two columns utilise public dis^ 
ponsaries or hospitals, with or without a contribution. The Tata Hydro- 
Electric Agencies in the Bombay Province maintain a dispensary at each of 
their generating stations which acp in rural areas, in receiving stations 
which are in urban areas, workers getting Rs. 100 and less are given free 
medical treatment by Company’s Medical Officer. In a number of factories 
the doctors employed are on a part-time basis and work more or less as medi- 
cal consultants. Some of the factories have more than one disi^nsary ; for 
example, a Calcutta Power station has six dispensaries, each being attached 
to the generating stations and sub-stations or the Mams and Testing Depart- 
ments, and under a qualified Medical Officer. The U , P . Power Station has 
two dispensaries. Details about the dispensaries are given below : — 


Table 124. 

DetaUs about Dispensaries, 




Details about dispensaries. 



Province 

No. of 

Doctor's 


Cases 



Concern 


Qualifications. 

treated 
per day 

Remarks 

Madras 


79 

Licentiate . . 

•• 

(») Doctor IS part-time. 

(n) Pull-time compounder 






on Rs. 39-12-0 p.m. 

Bombay 

1 

420 

M. B. B. S. 

58 


II 

525 

L.M. &S. .. 

70 to 77 



III 

350 

M, B B S. 

90 



IV 

100 

L. C. P. S . 


Dispensary in common 

1 





with a textile mill. 


Vj 

150 

M B B. S. 

20 



VI 

76 

L.C. P.S. .. 

44 

(t) Doctor gets Rs. 7-8-U 
in addition as visit fee. 

{ii) Compounder on Rs. 50 






p.m. 


VII 

250 

M. B. B. S. 

120 

1 

One more doctor (M.B.!^. 
S.) on Rs. 120 p.m. 

Bengal . . 

I 


M. B. 

30 


II 


Physician . . 

84 



III 


M.B 

38 


U. P 

1 

250 

Licentiate . . 

80 

(i) Doctor IS part-time. 

Bihar 

I 

170 

M. B. 

197 

(i) Provision Kr medical 






and surgical treatment. 
One more L.M.P. doctor 
on Rs. 130*p.m. 


Noxb : — Generally the doctor gets dearness allowance in addition to his salary . 


The usual diseases are fevers — ^mostly malarial — colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
asthma and occasional diarrhoea, dysentery, skin troubles and very occasionally 
infectious diseases like measles, small-pox, chicken-pox, influenza, enteric 
fever, etc. The only occupational disease found was dermatitis in a very 
USOdDofL 
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few cases. In some factories, however, the workers are exposed to unhealthy 
fumes of chromium which accumulate in the electro-plating chamber and to 
effects of chemicals used in paints and varnishes when the painting of bliades 
of electric fans is done. Regular periodical examination takes place only in 
3 or 4 factories six-monthly, annually or biennially. In many factories, how- 
ever, workers are medically examined beforer recruitment. 

CanUens . — Only fourteen factories have canteens for their workers. The 
details are as follows : — 

Tabm 128. 


OanteeiM. 


Bun and managed by 

Number of factories having canteen in»— 

n 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Company 

4 

1 

. . 

Contraotors . . 

5 

1 

1 

Workera* Co-operaiiv© Societiei . . ■ 

1 

1 

•• 

Total .. 

10 

8 

1 


None of the factories investigated in Madras, U. P. and Bihar has a 
canteen. The most common justification for the non-establishment of a 
canteen is tliat the workers can utilise the restaurants nearby. However, 
ttere are a number of factories, especially power stations, which are situated 
far away from urban areas. None of the power stations in Bengal, for 
example, runs a canteen. Similarly the power station, investigated in 
Madras, is situated in a place where there are no restaurants or other places 
which supply food or refreshments. Workers come from far-off places and 
have to work at all odd hours according to shift arrangements. Some of 
the factories, however, which have no canteens of their own, make some 
alternative arrangements. The U. P. factory, for example, utilises a canteen 
run in its sister^oncern by the Tea Market Expansion Board. The canteen 
arrangements vary from unit to unit. In one of the Bombay factories, only 
tea is provided for day shift workers once in the evening at a nominal charge 
oi as. 8 per month ; tea is supplied free to the night shift workers. Another 
Bombay factory has the ^ Bhat ’ (Brahmin tea supplier) arrangement. 
Light refreshments and cigarettes are also available in most of the canteens. 
Only four canteens (three in Bengal and one in Bombay) supply midday 
meals. Two of these canteens are run on a co-operative basis by the workers. 
The establishment charges (cost of utensils, kitchen) of these co-operative 
canteens are borne by the Company and the cost of the meals, which is vety 
low, is shared by the members. A feature of a few canteens is the com- 
munal division. One of the Bombay factories, for example, has two canteens, 
one for Hindus and the other for Christians, A Bengal canteen has been 
partitioned into two sections, one for Hindus and one for Muslims. 

Creche and Hdttcation.-— Female labour is practically absent, exceipt in the 
Bibar factory. This factory, therefore, is the only one, which maintains a 
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Creche^ which is intended for the use of workers’ children up to six yeors of 
age. Bduodtional facilities for workers and their children are inadequate 
and have been made only in 14 factories (1 in Madras, 10 in Bombay 2 in 
Bengal and 1 in U. P.). One of the factories investigated in Madras is owned 
by Government aiid utilise a Government Training School for the training of 
its workers. In ofte of the Bombay factories, as a part of the literacy drive, 
two night classes imj^rt free education to workers. Another factory has 
maintained a Recreation Club Library, while the B. E. S. T. Company gives 
encouragement to its employees for technical education by allowing them to 
attend certain recognised coaching classes and refunding tuition and examina- 
tion fees. The only Bombay factory, providing education for workers’ 
children, is a mofussil power station, which runs a primary Marathi School. 
In Bengal, only two factories, both power stations, have provided educational 
facilities ; these are restricted only to workers’ children, who get free primary 
education. In the TJ. P. factory, a night school for workers is conducted 
chiefly for imparting literacy in Urdu, Hindi, and English ; suitable books, 
newspapers and magazines are provided and also a radio for news, lectures 
and music. As for the education of the workers’ children, the privilege of 
admitting them in the Boys’ and Girls’ schools, run by the Managing Agents 
of the factoi^, has been granted. In the Bihar factory, there were educa- 
tional facilities in peace time, but now the military occupation of the build- 
ings has made the imparting of education a very difficult proposition. 

Oram Shop . — ^As many as 34 factories (Madras, 2 ; Bombay 17 ; Bengal, 
12 ; U. P., 1 ; Punjab, 1 and Bihar, 1) have maintained grain shops, most of 
which are ration shops, selling rationed (and often other) articles at Govern- 
ment controlled prices. Grain shops in three of these factories (Madras, 1 
and Bombay, 2) are managed by the Workers’, Co-operative Societies. Many 
of these shops sell the articles at rates cheaper than the market ones. In a 
Bengal power station, all employees are debited monthly with the Govern- 
ment price of rationed foodstuffs purchased (on credit) and receive a 
** Cheap Pood” rebate of Rs. 7-3-0 per month representing the difference 
between the Government price of rice, wheat and wheat products and 
sugar and the subsidised prices at which these articles were sold before the 
introduction of rationing. Employees also derive some benefit oyt of the 
purchase of non-rationed articles such as dalf mustard oil, kerosene and 
matches at prices lower than the bazaar rates. The benefit from these is 
about Rs. 5-S-^per head per month. The IT. P. factory supplies gra,ins in the 
quantities and at the rates announced by the Employers’ Asso<*iation of 
Northern Indi(^, Cawnpore, from time to time. These rates are considerably 
lower than the market rates, lu the Bihar factory, a cash concession is 
allowed on such purchase to adjust the food prices to the October 1942 basis. 
In Bombay, all the B. E. S. T. factories (seven o'f which were in vt‘sti gated) 
have two grainshops, where the rates are lower than the market rates by few 
annas. " ^ 


. V. — Housing Accommodation. 

Most of the power stations in this industry are situated in far-away 
places and th6 nature of work demands the presence on the premises of a 
certain proportion of workers at all odd hours. Consequently, these workers 
are provided with housing just near the factories by the Management. Of 
the factories investigated, 15 factories (Madras, 1 ; Bombay, ; Bengal, 7 ; 
Punjab, 1 and Bihar 1) have provided housing accommodation f«)r their 
workerk Out of these 15 factories, 11 (Bombay, 5 ; Bengal, 5 ; and Punjab, 
11 are power stations, while at least two of the remaining four (electrical 
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workshops) are situated far-awaj from urban areas. The details of housiniT 
proTided by the sixteeu faotories are given below 


Tabis 126. 


Housini} Accommodation. 


ProTinoe 

Gonoem* 

Proportion 
of workers 
housed 

Types of housing provided 

lUdm 

E 

100% 

Qoyemment^qiuartors jwith eleotrlo light. 

Bombay - 

PI 

n% 

Permanent struoture of stone and Ume 
machinery. 


P2 

m> 

(i) Walls of rubble masonry* oement mortar 
asbestos sheet or tiled roofing. 


PS 

100% 

(u) Flush lavatories, water-taps with Ohio, 
rinated water. 


P4 

•• 

3 brick ohawls of itssister.oonoem (cotton* 
mill). 


P6 

20% 

(i) Brick oement construotion; tube-weU 
Water. 

4 

Baagal ••• 

El 

1 

«% 

(ii) Flush system with septic tanks and soak 
pits. 

2 puoca and 2 katoha houses. 


B2 

«•% 

One katoha house. 4 % 

1 

PI 


Only for shiftmen in'Power^Stations. 


P2 

l«% 

Single-storey puoca building with kitchens. 


PS 

76% 

100 pucoa quarters (each 12^X12^). 


P4 

80% 

60 puoca single-storey quarters (each 10^ 
Xl2') wiwi tiled roofs. 


P5 

80% 

Stone houses with iron or thatched roof. 
(Some are of bamboo matting and some 
are of concrete) ; service type latrines. 

Pimjab 

P 

60% 

69 single rooms and 2 three-room quarters. 

^Ihar ^ 

E 

21%! 

Details are given in th^ext table. 


B— Xteotriccl workehop and P— Power Station 

Note (i) Benta are net <barged except in the first factory (Madraa), where the rentia 10 per oent 
of the wwa. 

(ii) Infai'toiyPeof EergaJ, woiktis g<t eithrr rtnt free ^naitm or houte alJowaiiceat 

the rate Of S2| % of P*7> 
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Tablb 127. 

Housing Provided in the Bihar faeiory. 


'^vpe of quarter 

No. of 

Types of houeiug provided 


Bent 

(Bs.) 

quarters 

Fans 

B 

p.m. 

A .. 

8 

2 rooms (each 10' X 10'), kitchen (10' x 
7|'), 2 verandahs and open yard 


3 

9 

M4 . . 

28 

2 rooms (12' x 0' and 8' X 9') kitchen, 
verandah and yard . . 

, 

• • 

6 

B .. 

10 

1 

2 rooms (10' X 10' and lO'x 7^^') veran- 
dah and yard 



* 

RN . . 

24 

1 room (lO'x 10'), verandah and yard 


. . 


NewC 

40 

1 room (lO'x 10') and verandah 



Nil 

OldC 

1 20 

1 room (lO'x 10') and verandah 


. . 

Nil 

Modified RN .. 

12 

1 room (9'x lOj'), kitchen, 2 verandahs 

and yard (These are for Watch and We rd) 



2i 

05 .. 

4 

3 rooms (14'x 12', 13'x 12' and 12'X 
12'). kitchen (10' X 9'), store-room (9'X 
8'), 2 verandahs and yard 

3 

10 

18 

HC .. 

8 

2 rooms (each 12'x 12') kitchen (8'x 13') 
atore room (8'X 8'), 2 ve^jandahs and 
yard 

2 

7 

14 

L4 . . 

8 

2 rooms (lO'x 10', ll'x 11'), kitchen 
(8'x 8'), 2 verandahs and yard 

1 

6 

9 

Modified M4 .. 

Modified M4 .. 

52 

60 

2 rooms (each 9'X Hi'), kitchen 2 veran- 
dahs and yard 

Same as above, but war-time construc- 
tion 

1 


6 

6ij 


Notb : (ft) The firat seven types are in Old Housing Estate and the last five types are in New Housing 
Estate. 

{ii) Types A, M4, B, RN, Modified BN, G5, H6, L4 and Modified M4 are all family quarters, while 
types 0 (Old and New) are for bachelors. 

Water-supply is satisfactory, except in a few power stations, wliicli are 
situated in hilly tracts or in forests. Sub-letting is prohibited, but because 
of war-time shortage of houses, congestion seems to be inevitable. 

Information regarding workers living in houses other than those proi- 
vided by their employers is scanty. Unskilled labour employed on outdoor 
work in the Generating Stations of the Tatas in the Western Ghats live in 
neighbouring villages mostly in their huts. In Madras, workers live mostly 
ill rented quarters in several parts of the city of Madras and sometimes in 
suburbs about five miles away from the city ; the rent paid by workers ranges 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per mensem, being nearer the upper than the lower limit , 
in most case^s due to war-time congestion in the city. More., than 50 per cent, 
of the workers in the Bihar factory are aborigines, who prefer to live in Basils 
situated on the outskirts of iho town or in villages. Tn spite of the absence 
of modern facilities like electricity and tap-water, the workers had better 
physique than the residents of the town. 
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VI.— Trade Unions and Strikes. 

Trade V'Mons. — Some workers in two of the four concerns investigated in 
Madras are members of their respective unions. The details about unions in 
the Bombay Province are given below : — 

Table 128. 


Trade Union in Electrical Engineering — Bombay (compiled from Labour 

Gazette^ Bombay), 


Name of the Union 

Date of Formation 

Date of Registration 

Membership 

1 Engineering Workers Union. Bombay 
(Bed Flag) 

August 1939 

February 1940 

3,008 

2 Calender’s Cable a,nd Construction Co. 
Ltd Employees’ Union, Bombay . . 

August 1942 

November 1942 

318 

3 Electrical Engineers* and Wiremen’s 
Association, Abmedabad . . | 

October 193S 

Unregistered 

^232 

4 Tramwaymen’s Union, Bombay 

April 1927 

May 1928 

433 

5 B.E.8.T. Workers’ Union, Bombay.. 

September 1938 

October 1938 

800 

6 Bombay Suburban Elootne Supply 
Employees’ Union, Santa Cruz 

December 1943 

June 1044 

60 

7 Poona Electric Supply Co Kamgar 
Sangh, Poona . . 

January 1944 

•• 

255 


Out of these, the first is a ^ General ’ Union. Both the tramwaymen^s Union 
and the B. E, S. T. Workei'is’ Union have far more members in the traffic 
Btafi: of the B. E. S. T. than in the elecftric workshops. The Poona Electric 
Bupply Co., Kamgar Sangh, which sent detailed replies to our ad hoc survey 
questionnaire, came into being when an agitation was being carried on by the 
workers of the Poona Electric Supply Co. for dearness allowance and bonus. 
The Union after about ten months' negotiations with the Company and the 
Government Labour Official gave a notice of strike on 8th November 1944. 
The Government, however, intervened and appointed an Adjudicator to 
settle the dispute. The monthly subscription of the Union is 2 as. for mem- 
bers earning iis. 25 or less and 4 as. for others. In January 1945, out of 
295 workers employed by the Company, 265 were members of the Union. In 
none of the nine electrical workshops investigated in Bengal, have the 
workers formed a Union. Workers in two factories, however, did make 
attempts in war time to start unions, but they did not succeed partly because 
of the discouragement on the part of employers. The Power Stations in 
Bengal, however, have organised two active unions, viz., the Calcutta Electric 
Supply Workeira' Union and the Dacca Electric Supply Workers' Union. 
The former is a*^registered union with a membership of 1,532 and it realised 
during the year 1943-44 subscription to the extent of Rs. 1,582. The other 
union, though nc»t recognised, by the employers, has a large following, because 
it has shown some vigour in demanding an increase in dearness allowance or 
grant of good subsidy. In U. P., the Cawnpore Electric Supply Workers 
Union has a membership of about 700 and its subscription is 8 as. per azmum 
per member. One of the power stations investigated in the Punjab belongs 
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to tile N. W. Bailway and its workers are members of the N. W. Railway 
Workers' Union. 93 workers of the other power station investigated in the 
Punjab have formed a trade union of their own. In the Bihar factory, a 
union had been formed on two occasions in 1937-38. On both the occa&ious 
the formation of the union coincided with considerable labour trouble in the 
local steel plants and the attempts proved unsuccess|ul mainly because of 
lack of interest among employees. The Secretary (a non-employee) of the 
second union was prosecuted and convicted by the Bihar Oovernment foi 
failure to submit a statement of Union accounts. The Company claims that 
every effort was made to work with the Union, though there had never 
been any agreement. The second Union* was officially recognised after it 
had become a registered union. 

Some of the factories are prepared to recognise workers* unions, if they 
fulfil and subscribe to certain conditions. Conditions about r^istration 
(under the Indian Trade Union Act, 1926), restriction of membership largely 
to the actual workers, audit and accounts, etc., are certainly desirable. How- 
ever, a Poona factory lays down the following condition : 

‘ ‘ The Union shall restrict its ordinaiy membership to active staff of the 
Company up to and including 'tlie rank of Supervisors. No ex-employee of 
the Company shall be an honorary member or office bearer of the Union". 
Similarly, a Bengal factory has got the following among its conditions : — 

(i) Not less than half the total number of officers of t|he Union shall be 
persons actually employed by the Company. If J;he Company consider 
that a person has been included m the Union as an honorary member who 
has not a hona fide interesti in Trade Unionism and in the collaboration 
and promotion of good relations between the Company and their 
employees, and in the settlejuent of disputes constitutionally through the 
process of representation, mediation and conciliation, the Uniop may be 
required tp satisfy the Company ay regards the hona fides of such person. 

(ii) Recognition will not be granted unless the Company have been 
given facilities to check the membership and to see that the Books and 
Accounts are in order and the Company have satisfied themselves that 
the funds of tlie Union are sufficient to provide a living wage for all 
employees for one month in the event of strike. 

Works Committee , — Works Committees were found only in two facitories a 
power station in Bengal and an electrical w'orkshop in Bihar. The Bengal 
factory has a Welfare Committ,ee, while the Works Committee of the Bihar 
factory comprises the Assistant Works Manager and three representatives of 
workers chosen by the Union. The Workers* representatives submit any 
subjects for discussion and meetings are called at their request. There have, 
however, been no meetings for about 4 years. One of the power stations, 
investigated in the Punjab, is allied with the railway workshops, who have 
their workshop committees. 

Strikes , — There have been no strikes in the concerns investigated in Madras 
and U. P. In Bombay, the B. E. S. T. workshops experienced some unrest 
during the period between 21st September 1931 and 1st April 1932. The 
workers resorted to picketting on a notice by the Company that the work* 
shops would be closed on every Monday. Consequent upon the picketting, a 
lock-out was declared from 29th September to 21st October. Full working 
was resumed from 1st April 1932. Except for this strilce, there was uo in- 
dustrial dispute in the factories investigated in the Bombay Province. 
Workers in two concerns, however, gave notices of strike in war time, and 
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demanded increase in wages. In both cases, the Proyineial Government 
Mi-J prvened and mediated. In one of the two concerns a Heavy Duty Allow- 
ance at the rate of 4 as. per day for workers, engaged on arduous and con- 
tinuous work, was sanctioned. In Bengal, five out of the fifteen factories 
investigated experienced seven strikes in war time. Two of them occurred 
in 1939, two in 1941 and three in 1943. Of these strikes, two were success- 
ful, three unsuccessful and two ended in compromise. The duration was 
from one day to 21 days, but most of them lasted for less than a week. The 
main cause of all the strikes was a demand for wage increase. In the 
Punjab, one of the two factories investigated experienced a strike in 1937, 
when the workers demanded pay for Sunday, the 23rd May instead of accept- 
ing holiday on the next day, as declared by the Kailway Administration. 
In the other factory in the Ptinj A, a 'strike for increase in the rates of dear- 
ness allowance was contemplated in 1941, but it did not materialise. In the 
Bihar factory, a sta’ike of 7 months duration (from May to December) was 
launched in 1938, the occasion synchronising with the general industrial 
unrest in the Province at the time. The workers resumed work on the 
understanding that their grievances would be the subject of discussions. 


m— General. 

Accidents, — ^It has been claimed by the employers that in view of the 
nature of industry which calls for precision work, the chances of serious 
accidents are rare. However, in actuality accidents have occurred and some 
of them were fatal, caused by electric shock and falling in molten lead. 
The following figures show the extent of accidents in 1943, in some of the 
concerns investigated. 


Table 129. 
AcoidenU in 1943. 


Province 

Concern 

Total Number 
of accidents 

No. of acci- 
dents com- 
pensated 

Amount of 
Compensation 

Bs. 

Madras 

I 

1 

1 

1,000 


II 

2 

2 

96 


III 

2 

2 

11 

Bombay .. 

I 

27 



n 

7 

7 

72 


in 

3.3 

21 

173 


IV 

1 

1 



V 

8 

4 



VI 

12 

12 

97 


VII 

59 

59 

1,116 


vin 

2 




IX 

17 

. . 

. . 

* 

1 X 




Bengal 

I 

I 5 

*5 

242 

ij 

4 

1 4 

71 


m 

44 

4 

. . 


IV 

137 

137 

3,680 


V 

34 

1 

50 


VI 

22 

20 

188 

U. P. 

I 

227 

38 

641 

Ptmjab 

I 

68 

. . 

* 


II 




Bibar 

I 

32 

a 

288 
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It was found that many of iha factories pay more as compensation than 
what is legally due to the injured worker ; small injuries, for which less 
than seven days are lest, are also paid. For example, in the above table two 
Bombay factories have paid 97 and Ks. 1,116 as compensation in 1943 ; 
the obligatory compensation in these cases, amounted only to Ba. 20 and 
Rs. 476 respectively. On the otlier hand, there wore cases in which the 
workers could not get adequate compensation. It has been ^alleged by 
workers in one of the Madras factories that in one case of elecftric shock, 
compensation was not paid because it could not be proved that the death 
was due to electric shock. A few factories insure their liability to pay com- 
pensation. 

Indebtedness . — 32 factories have made some provision to grant loans to 
their workers. The following table gives details in this regard. . 

Table 130. 


Methods of granting Loans. 



No. of concomR 
investi- 
gate)d 

No. of concerns giv 

ing loans througl 

1— 

Province 

Co-operative 

Soeietios 

Welfare 

Fund 

Provident 

Fund 

1 

Advances 

Madras . . 

4 

|||HI 

, , 

, , 

, , 

Bombay 

20 


7 

1 

1 

Bengal . . 

16 

1 

1 2 

1 

t 

U. P 

1 

1 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Punjab .. 

2 

• • 


1 

•• 

Bihar . . 

1 

1 


•• 

•• 

Total . . 

43 

13 

9 

3 

7 


The above classification is not perfect, mainly because many of the fac- 
tories utilise more than one method. The seven B. E. S. T. factories grant 
interest-free loans like the Evacuation Loan ^r loans from the Employees’ 
Welfare Fund. Loans can also be had from the Provident Fund Account 
and from the Co-operative Credit Society, where the rates of interest are 
6 per cent, and per cent, per annum, respectively. Similarly in the Punjab 
factory, workers having more than three years’ service, who do not subscribe 
to the Provident Fund, can obtain loans up to a maximum of four months* 
pay from the Lower Paid Stall Loan Fund. 

Of the thirteen factories, which have Co-operative Credit Societies, six 
are the Tata Generating and Receiving Stations. The rate of interest is li 
pies per rupee per month or 7-13|16 per cent, per annum. The rate in the 
remaining Society as well as in three societies in the Madras factories is 6} 
per cent, per annum. The Co-operative Credit Society in a Calcutta power 
station, whose rate of interest is the same, had, at the close of the year 1944, 
813 workmen indebted to it and the amount they owed to the Society was 
Ss. 1,12,718-8-0. Another rich society is the one in the U. P. factory. The 
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Bomber of members on 30th June 1944 was 359 and the total amount of loan 
taken by the members in the year ending that date was Rs. 84,167. The 
interest charged is one pie per rupee per month. The rate of interest 
charged by tne Societjr ol the Bihar factory is 9.375 per cent, per annum. 
Advances «are generally short-term loans, not exceeding, usually, the amount 
of one month’s pay and are interest-free. However, a few companies grant 
long-term advances (with interest ranging between 4 to 6^ per cent, per 
annum) and the amount is recovered by monthly instalments, which are 
usually deductions of small amounts iroin monthly wages. Loans from* 
Provident Fund are also granted with or without interest. 

Provident Fund. — Twenty-nine factories (Madras 2 ; Bombay, 17 ; Bengal, 
6 ; U. P., 1 ; Punjab, 2 and Bihar 1), out of which 19 are power stations, 
have Provident h'und benefits for- their workers. The Tata Power Con- 
solidated h'und is common to the six factories investigated in Bombay. 
^Similarly, the B. E. IS. T. Provident Fund institution covers a number of 
factones, of which seven were investigated. The Provident Fund Rules 
of most of the companies are broadly similar though dift'ering in details. 
These details are considered below : 

(i) Only four schemes are compulsory, the rest being voluntary. One 
of the schemes is compulsoiy only for workers getting Rs. 50 per month or 
more. For those getting between Rs. 20 and Rs. 49 p. m., it is voluntary ; 
another scheme is compulsory for those getting over Rs. 60 p. m. and optional 
for permanent workers getting less than Rs. 60. 

(ii) Memberslnp . — Some conditions such as permanency of service, mini- 
mum income limit, period of service, etc., are attached to membership. 
Sometimes, there are several other conditions. For example, in the Bihar 
factory “ all permanent employees aged eighteen years and who at such time 
are in receipt of a salary or wage paid monthly amounting to not less than 

Rs: 13 shall be eligible to join the Fund ” Only three out of the 

29 factories surveyed, place no conditions for eligibility on membership and 
allow any employee to join the h\ind. All others require a worker to be 
permanent and some of them restrict the membership only to monthly- 
rated workers. Twelve factories, of which seven belong to the BEST 
Company, and one to N. W. Railway, require a worker to put in continuous 
service for a minimum specified period to be eligible for membership. This 
period is one year in ten factories and three years in the remaining two. 
Fifteen factories have placed a minimum income limit, which ranges from 
Jis. 13 p. m. (in the Bihar factory) to Re. €0 p. m. (in a Bombay factory). 
Of these, ten factories (seven BEST factories, one more of Bombay and 
one each in Bengal and Punjab) put the limit at Rs. 15 p. m., whereas 
another Bombay factory has put it at 12 as. per day. The U. P. factory’s 
iunit is Be. 25 p. m. In most of these cases, however, the Management 
reserve the right of admission to the Fund. 

(iii) Contrihuiion . — The member’s contribution to the Fund varies from 
per cent, to 8% per cent, of his monthly salary. The most common per- 
centages, however, are 6i per cent, (in 6 factories) and 8% per cent, (in 18 
factories including 6 of Tatas and seven of BEST), i.e., one anna and 
1-1)3 an n a in a rupee respectively. In the BEST factories^ however, the 
rate of 16 pies in a rupee is for those receiving Bs. 100 per month or more 

for a member receiving less than Bs. 100, the rate is 12 pies, or at his 
option (to be signified in writing) 16 pies. Members engaged after 1st 
January 1926 on consolidated fiat rates of wages are to contribute at the 
rate of 9 pies or at their option (to be signed in writing) 12 pies in the rupee. 
Similarly, in a Bengal power station the rate of subscription is 6i per cent 
for those who became members of the Fund prior to 1930 and 5 per cent, per 
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aimnm for tUose yvho became laembera after that date. In the Ponjab power 
station, 8% per cent, is the rate for monthly-rated workers. For daily-rated 
workers, it ia equal to 2 days" wages. The lowest rate of subscription is in 
two Bengal power stations, where it is at the rate of six pies in* the rupee of 
the sali^ subject to a maximum contribution of Bs. 9-6-0. One of the 
Madras factory’s provident fund is arranged by a system of insurance with 
an Insurance Company and contributions are according to the .salary of the 
employees, ranging from Lie. 1 per month for those getting below Bs. 30, to 
Bs. 13 per month for those getting Bs. 300 and over, divided into grades. 

In all the above cases, except four, the employer’s contaribution is equal 
to the aggregate contributions made by the members. In two cases, the 
employer’s contribution is half of that of the workers. In the remaining 
two cases, it is not less than half the aggregate amount of the subscriptions 
of the members, but not exceeding such aggregate. 

(iv) Investment and Interest , — ^All the amounts thus contributed are in- 
' vested by the Trustees in securities, authorised under the provisions of the 

Indian Companies Act and the Income-Tax Act and the interest realised every 
year from these investments is credited to the members’ individual accounts 
on 8 pro rata basis. Only three factories have specifically mentioned the rate 
of interest, which is 3 per cent, in two cases and 2i per cent, in one. 

(v) Conditiom of Claims , — The worker is not entitled to employer’s con- 
tribution on his voluntary retirement or dismissal before completion of a 
specified period of approved service. This period varies from 3 to 30 years ; 
it is 3 years in one concern, 7 years in another, 10 in 2 concerns, 15 in 5 con- 
cerns, 20 in 2 concerns, and 30 in 1 concern. In at least seven cases, the 
worker is entitled after a minimum period of service to a proportion of the 
eniployer’s contribution, even if he voluntarily leaves or is dismissed before the 
specified period mentioned above. The details are as follows : — 

TabjjB 131. 

Claim fo Employer's Contribution (and interest thereon). 


Years of ap- 
proved 


Proportion of Employer’s Contribution with Interest thereon due in- 


service 

Madras 

Bombay I 

BEST 

Bengal I 

Bengal 11 

U.P. 

Bihar 

3 




a 




4 

a 


a 

40% 


a 

. . 

5 

eo% 


33f% 

60% 



a 

6 

60% 


33i% 

60% 



36% 

7 

60% 


33|% 

70% 



40% 

8 

S0% 

50% 

. . 

331% 

80% 



46% 

9 

a 

33l% 

90% 

a 


60% 

10 

h 

60% 

66-2/3% 

b 

40% 

40% 


11 


60% 

66-2/3% 


♦ * 

Like this for 

12 


70% 

66-2/3% 


40% 


each additional 

13 


80% 

66-2/3% 

. . 

40% 


jwrof service 

14 


90% 

66-2/3% 

.. 

40% 


16 


b 

b 

50% 

60% 


20 

26 


• • 



70% 

88% 

b 

b 

80 


• • 

• * 

• * 

b 


• * 


Notb : — (») • » • shows the mmimumlimit up to which the employer’s contribution cannot be olajmed. 
(ii) * b ’shows the Ihnitafterwhich cent per cent employer’s contributions can be claimed. 
♦In the U.P. factory the calculation is: 70-5/20 ths of the amount standing to his credit 
in “ Proprietors* Contribution Account ” there shall be added for each year of such emp- 
loyee’s service in excess of 5 years’ l/20th of the amount so standing to ms credit. 
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Tn most of the I^inds, however, the workers f?et, in whole or in part, 
the employer's contribution if they retire because of causes over which they 
have no control (such as retrenchment, insanity, accidents, etc.). In the 
event of death, survivors get the benefits. 

Oratuiiy , — Gratuity system is in existence* in 15 factories (Madras 2, 
Bombay 8, Bengal 3, U. P. 1 and Punjab 1). Tn all cases the service of the 
worker must be approved and continuous and the gratuity is given on retire- 
ment after a specified period of service or on death. Both the Madras 
factories which give gratuities, have no Provident Fund. One of them pays 
gratuities to workers on retirement or death at the rate of 3 months' pay for 
every five years of service, up to a maximum of 12 months' wages or Rs. 1,000, 
whichever is less. The rate of the other factory is one month's wages for a 
service of not less than 5 j^ears but less than 10, three months' wages for a 
service of 10 years or more bnt less than 15, and six months' wages for a ser- 
vice of 15 years or more. 

In a Bombay factory, gratuity is given after 10 years' service or on 
death at the rate of one anna per rupee of monthly pay at the time of retire- 
ment,^ multiplied by the number of years of service. To be eligible for the 
gratuity in the BEST factories, a worker besides fulfilling the usual 
conditions, must be over 35 years of age, except in cases of death and of conor 
pulsory retirement due to disablement, ill-health or retrenchment. If he 
leaves his duty for the purposes of going on strike he forfeits all his claims 
to any gratuity on retirement. For purposes of gratuities, workers may be 
divided into three classes : (i) All officers and employees (excluding Traffic 
and Engineering staff) who joined the service prior to 12th February 1926 ; 

(ii) same categories of workers, who joined after 12th February 1926, and 

(iii) Traffic and Engineering staff (scheduled and non-scheduled employees). 
The scales for these categories are as follows 


TABnB 132. 


Grafiiifiss (n BUST Oompany, Bombay. 


Years 

approved 

service. 


7 

10 

12 

16 

18 

20 

26 


Class I 

Class II 

”1 1/3 of 1 month’s pay for 

V each year of service. 

^ frd of 1 month’s pay for 

^ each year of service. 

r 1 month’s pay for each 

J year of service 

; 4 months* pay 

/ 8 Do. 

\ 12 Do. 


Class m 


3 months’ pav. 

6 Do, 

9 Do. 

12 months* pay 


Only one electrical workshop and two power stations in Bengal have 
p*atuity systems. In the electrical workshops, permanent workers on attain- 
ng the age of 65 after 20 years' service or if compelled by the Company to 
■etire earlier but with a minimum continuous service of 5 years, are entitled 
0 the payment of gratuity at the rate of half a month's salary or wages for 
wery completed year of service. Workedis who participate in any strike are 
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debarred from getting the gratuity. The following table shows the number 
of persons to whom gratuities have been paid : — 


Tiunji 133. 


Chraiuiiies Paid m an Electrical Workshop, Bengal (Employment : 646 in 

1939 and 1,118 in 1944). 


Year. 

No. of persons 
to whom paid. 

Total amount 
paid. 

1041 

5 

. as. p. 
801 14 0 

1042 


662 8 0 

1043 

3 

3 : 304 11 0 

1044 

1 

3,602 8 0 


In a Calcutta power station, the amount of gratuity paid depends upon 
the length of service and the rates of wages at tiie time of retirement ; it 
varies from 5 per cent, to 6i of wages in the case of employees retiring after 
19 years of service. In another Bengal power station, gratuities are occasion- 
ally granted at the discretion of the management. 

The U. P. factory, for some years past, at the discretion of management, 
has been paying gratuities to all employees not members of the Provident 
Fund, who complete 10 years’ service and who leave on account of ill-health 
certiBed by the factory's medical officer. Similarly, an ex-gratia payment is 
~iade to the next of kin of those who die while in employment and who have 
ampleted 5 years’ service and are not members of the Provident Fund. The 
>tal amount paid out as gratuities dui'ing 1942, was fis. 10,347. 

OHAPTEB 1V.--KAILWAY WORKSHOPS. 

If the number of workers employed is taken into consideration, railway 
irorkshops, which employed about 140,000 workers in 1943, form the most 
nportant branch of the engineering industry. The employment in railway 
(Torkshops forms about 27 per cent, of the total employment in engineering. 
Ls the Royal Commission on Labour (p. 136) remarked, the railway ad- 
ministrations are the largest employers of organised labour in India and 
their working policy as regards wages and other terms of employment reacts 
to some extent on industrial labour conditions throughout the country. 

The Non-Gazetted Railway Services, of which services in the railway 
workshops form a part, have been the subject of an independent report by 
Dr. Ahmed Mukhtar, one of the Members of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee. Railway workshops, which have been studied in this chapter, have 
been treated as a branch of engineering, but this study can also serve as a 
supplement to the Report on Non-Gazetted Railway .Services. To avoid 
duplication, most of the facts that are common under different railway ad- 
ministrations have been omitted and only the important conclusions arising 
out of an independent investigation in 45 workshops have been discussed 
below. 
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The following table compiled from the Factory Statistics, shows that 
most of the railway workshops are situated in 6 Provinces. 

Table 134. 


BtpUway Workshops. 


ProTinoe. 

• 

State-owned workshops. 

Company-owned workshops. 

No. 

faotoi 

of 

'ies. 

No. 

wor 

of 

cers. 

No. 

faotc 

of 

iries. 

No. 

work 

0 * 

ers. 

1939 

^ 1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

1939 

1943 

Madras 



• .. 


23 

23 

12,313 

16,622 

Bombay 

16 

31 

9,101 

24,406 

20 

8 

8,914 

2,984 

Bengal 

16 

17 

16,173 

23,949 

12 

10 

11,699 

9,887 

D. P. 

17 

17 


8,168 

6 

6 

3,917 

■dUJrKI 

Punjab 

7 

17 


19,781 


2 

60 

124 

Bihar 

10 

14 

9,111 

13,494 


9 

3,666 

2,668 

Other Provinces 

8 

22 

1,890 

12.078 


8 

7,916 

2,224 

Total 

74 

118 

66,784 

101,876 

89 

66 

48,274 

39,477 


The total number of employees (gazetted and non-gazetted, permanent 
and temporary) on all railways in British India and Indian States at the 
end of the year 1943-44 was 8,89,066 workshop labour constituting a little 
more than 17 per cent, of the total. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the railways had to face a great^ task, 
considered both from the variety of work as well as the degree of skill re- 
quired. While selecting the samples for investigation, the diversity of 
nature of work was the main criterion, though other factors have not been 
overlooked. For example, nine workshops (3 of G. I. P. Railway and 6 of 
M. & S. M. Railway) not coming under the Factories Act, have been included 
so as to enable an enquiry into the conditions of unregulated labour. As the 
following statement shows a number of workshops situated in mofussil areas 
have also been investigated. 


Table 135. 

Workshops Investigated, 


Nstare of work done 


Details of the conceme investigated. 


Number 

Railways ♦ 

9 

One each in G.I.P.i B.B. ft 
C.I.,BaiBiLi|^t.M. ft 8.M., 


B.N., E.I., Martin ft Co., 
D.H.and N. W. 

16 

G.I.P. (6), M. & S.M. (10), 
N. W. (1) 

8 

G.I.P. (4),B.B.ftC.I.{S) 
and M. ft S.M. (2). 

6 

B.B. ft 0.1. (8) and M. ft S. 
M. (8). 


GJJ. 


QJ.P. 

H 

Q.I.P.(2) 

■ 

GJ.P. (2) 


Centres. 


(i) Heohanical workshop 
(Looo-oarriage-wagon re- 
pairs and oonstrootion). 

fli) Iioeo Sheds (Repairs 
and maintenanoe of en- 
gines and pnmps). 


\ Meehanioal fr Simetnral 
(small repair 



Workshops 


^eluding generator's, 
Ghaxging ' 


batteries, oveor. 
banlihg'dynainoB, etc.) 

(v) Tdefl^ph worksli 

(vi) IfaintenanoeofBi 
(vh) BepairatoA.V.B.CQ^- 

dofs. 

(T^ Small Ctfriaga Bepeir 
Workdiopi. 


Bombay (2),’Kurdnwadi, Hnbli 
Kharagpur, Lillooah, Hakar- 
da, Tindharia and Lahore. 

Kalyan, Dhond, Bhusawal, 
Kand^n, l^tpuri, Hnbli, 
Alanaw^ B^ajgi, Dharwar, 
Gadag, Hoi^t, Tfjgi, Hotgi, 
Ghorpuri, Madras and Lahore. 

Bombay (2), Maamad, Poona, 
Dhond, wolapar, Hnbli and 
Madras. 

Hnbli (8), Bombay, Dohad and 
Ajmer. 


Bombay. 

Bhnsan^ 

X^tpuii and Poona. 

Bombay and Karla. 


*The Railways investSgaled 
B.^f. t Oo. *s Rly., 


•wGJ.P.Rly.,B.B.dial,B]y., BaniI4ghtBly.,M. aiS.M.IUty.» 
D« H, Rytj AHt'W) Rlytt 
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X.-~-'Zmplo3rment. 

The following table, compiled from the Factory Statistics, shows the 
expansion in the number both of workshops and of workers employed during 


193943. 


Table 136. 


Factories and Employment in War time. 


Yeftr. 

State owned workshops. 

Oompany*owned workshops. 

Total. 

Factories. 

Workers. 

Factories. 

Workers. 

Factories. 

Workers. 

1939 

74 

156,784 

89 

48,274 

163 

1,04,068 

1940 

87 

61,464 

91 

49,323 

178 

.1,10,777 

1941 

89 

69,008 

91 

61,730 

180 

1,10,828 

1942 .. 

109 

89,818 

73 

41,266 

182 

1,31,073 

1943 . . 

118 

1.01.876 

66 

39,477 

184 

1,41,862 


The decline in the figures of company-owned workshops is due to the 
fact that some of the company-owned railways were taken over by the State. 
It may be said, however, that compared to other branches of engineering, tl^e 
number of railway workshops has not increased much, though considerable 
incrase is seen in the number of workers employed. 


Table 137. 

Number of Workers Employed, 


Railways 


August 19 

39 

A m 

onth in 1944 

U46 

Pereentagf 

Work- 

shops. 

Workers 

Workers 

per 

workshop 

Work- 

shops. 

Workers 

Workers 

per 

workshop 

iaorease 

or 

deotMMu 

O.I.P 

* 

13 

6.688 

430 

e 16 

13,124 

820 

90% 

B. B. & C. I 

6 

3,299 

660^ 

6 

4,016 

669 

22% 

H. & 6. M. 

15 

7,716 

514 

16 


619 

20% 

Bani Light 

1 

234 

234 

1 

210 

210 

10% 

B.N 

1 

8,633 

8,633 

1 

8,876 

8,875 

3% 

B.I 

1 

6,948 

6,948 

1 

7,076 

7,076 

10% 

liartin A Go. 

1 

129 

129 

1 

141 

141 

»% 

n. H 

1 

316 

316 

1 

370 

370 

17% 

N.W. .. ' .. 

2 

9,826 

4,913 

* 

12^122 

6,061 

«% 

Total 

41 

41,688 

1,017 

46 

' i ■■ 

56,836 

1,241 

22% 
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The increase in employment is mainly due to greater pressure of work 
like servicing, running locomotives and repairing carriages and wagons in 
^ar-time. Except two workshops in Bengal (B. N. Kail way s at Kharagpur 
and Martin & Co/s at Makarda), all other workshops pay their workers at 
time rates. The number of piece-rated workers in the above-mentioned two 
workshops was 1,693 in August 1939 and 4,471 in January 1944, showing a 
percentage increase of 164.09. In these two Workshops, contract labour also 
is employed and its extent is given below. 


Table 138 . 

Contract Labour (in two Bengal Workshops). 





Aug. 1039. 

Jan. 19i4. 

Ubxl 

• • 

•• 

62 

1.398 

Women 

.. 

•• ' 

•• 

1.044 


Totel 

•• 

62 

2.442 


Contract lafiour is also employed in varying numbers by the M. & S. M. 
Railway for the stacking of coai and for the removal of ashes but no exact 
data are available. Only 4 factories employ female labour. No children are 
employed. Women are employed as sweepers and coolies and the extent of 
their employment is shown in the table below. 


Table 139 . 
Female Labour. 



Total No. of workers. 

No. of female workers. 

Railway Workihop 





1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

a.i.p. I 

232 

293 

1 

1 

u 

47 

48 

6 

6 

in 

67 

98 

8 

16 

B.N. I 

8.633 

1 

8.876 

361 

410 
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Length of Service — The leugtn of service of workers in some of the con- 
cerns investigated is given below : — 


Table 140. 
Length of Service. 


Railway. 

N. of 


Workers who have served for 




Less than 
one year. 

1 to 5 
years. 

5 to 10 
years. 

Over 

10 years. 

G. I. P. 

11 

Workorti 

%ago 

Workem 

1,057 

14% 

2,020 

39% 

531 

7 % 

2,946 

40 v„ 

B.a&c.i. . 

6 

365 

0% 

1,332 

33% 

451 

«•% 

1,905 

47% 

M. A S. M 

14 

Workers 

“4Xn. 

%a-«o 

Workers 

Workers 

%AgO 

241 

18% 

3S3 

27% 

189 

14% 

548 

41% 

Barsi Light . . 

1 

53 

18% 

62 

, 21% 

IS 

8% 

161 

65% 

E.I 

1 

006 

13% 

1,695 

23% 

818 

12% 

3,666 

62% 

N. W. . 

:)♦ 

1.279 

8% 

6.070 

30% 

2.110 

14% 

6,027 

33% 

Total 

36 

Workers 

3,001 

12,331 

4,126 

11% 

15,251 

43% 




11% 

36% 


* The third cojioern m Punjab h a Povirer Horn « of th ) N. W. R lilway. ooneern has already bedn inolud d 
under electrical engineering. The Management have supplied combined iiguro^ for alt th < tareo oono jrni. 


Permanent and Temporary Workers, — The policy of the railways is to treat 
all new employees recruited in war time as temporary for the duration of war. 
Temporary workers may be confirmed only when parmanent vacancies ari>e 
and their former service is taken into account if it has been continuous. The 
loJ lowing table gives the percentage of permanent workers in a number of con- 
cerns investigated. 

Table 141. 

Percentage of Permanent Workers. 


Percentage of Permanent Workers. 


Hailway 

s'Conoem 

Percentage of per- 
manent workers to 
total. 

Railway 

Concern. 

Percentage of per- 
man nt workers to 
total. 

G. I. P. 

I 

86-0% 


D. H. 

I 

61-0% 


II 

47-9% 


M. if S. U. 

I 

97*1 % 


ni 

67-9% 



II 

02-9% 


IV 

14-4% 



III 

73*3% 


V 

40-2% 



IV 

74*0% 


VI 

38-0% 



V 

84-0% 


VII 

26-7% 



VI 

100*0% 


VIII 

34-0% 



VII 

100*0% 


IX 

68-4% 



VIII 

100*0% 


X 

68-8% 



IX 

92*6% 


XI 

- 85-l% 



X 

95-5% 


XII 

62-1% 



XI 

100*0% 

B. B. A C. L 

I 

32-5% 



XII 

76-0% 


II 

65*4% 



XIII 

70*0% 


ni 

67*1% 



XIV 

100*0% 

Barsi Light 

I 

17*6% 


M. ii S. M. 

XV 

90*0% 

El. 

1 

74*0% 



XVI 

60*0% 

Martin A Co* 

I 

67*0% 






L1304DofL 
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The railway staif are governed by diferent sets of rules. In the Q. I, P. 
for example, they are governed by three ddlereiit sets of rules according to 
their date ot appointment : u) I- Hallway Jtiules tor stall engaged pnor 
to Ifert July ; In; Jb undaiiieiital Kuies lor tlLOse engaged trom 1st July, 
to 31st August 1U26 , and iiuj biaie liailwuy Huies tor those engaged 
on and Irom 1st beptemner 132^. 

Apprenticeship , — The system of training apprentices exists in almost all 
the rauways. In the Transportation Workshop of the G. 1. F. Railway m 
Bombay, there are two classes ot apprentices (a) Apprentice Telegraph 
Workmen, and (b) Apprentice Telegraph Maintamers. Tiie period of 
apprenticeship in each case is 4 years. On successful completion of the 
period, the lornier are appoinied as workmen in the workohop, whereas the 
latter are appointed as lelegraph Mamtamers to work in Disfi.ricts. In 
G. 1. P. Hallway's Chief Meclianical Jbngineer's Workshop, apprenticeship is 
confined to the provision oi personnel lor (a) Superviaory posts ior which 
' Apprentice Mechanics " are trained : and (b) Artisan posts for which 
Trade Apprentices " are trained. “ Mechanicai Apprentices " are re- 
■^dited by the Chief MecliaiiicaJ Engineer, and are sent to workshops, such as 
Jbe Loco bhed, Dhond, for practical training. 

Tl^ree of the M. ^ b. M. Railway workshops have apprentice-system, 
fbe Train Lighting Workshop oi liubli has * B ' and * C * class apprentice*, 
which are trained for orainaiy arl.san posts only. The normal period of 
training for both tJie classes of apprentices is o years. The other two M. As 
S. M. w^orkshops are m Madras. One ol them takes fitter apprentices, boiler 
apprentices, and firemen apprentices, who are all selected by a btaif belection 
Board and are trained for a period ot throe years in the workshops and two 
years in the running shed. These apprentices are taken on Hs. 21 or lib. 27 
as starting pay and go up to Hs, 30 by annual increments of Hs. 1-8-0. In 
the other Madras concern, tour classes of apprentices, two tor bupervisory 
posts and two tor ordinary posts are taken. 

h’our oi* the six B. B. & 0. 1. workshops have the apprenticeship system. 
One of them, the bignal lieconditionjiig Workshop in Bumbay has at prcbcut 
:^wo Apprentice Signal inspectors, being trained for supervisory posts. In 
the three other workshops Electrical Workshop in Bombay, Do had and 
Ajmer), apprentices are trained for supervisory posts of Electiical Charge- 
men. The apprenticeship permd is 5 years. 

Kharagpur Workshop of the B. N. Railway has grade I apprenticeship 
for supervisory staff and grade 11 apprenticeship ior skilled and semi- 
skilled artisans for workshop. The apprenticeship period for both the 
grades is five years. For Grade 1, tiO candidates are taken every year and 
are paid from Hs. 33 to Hs, 05 per month auriiig the five years' period. After 
completion of the full term of apprenticeship of 5 years and thereafter two 
years of improvership, trained men are eligible for promotion as vacancies 
occur, to the grades of charge heads. Inspectors, bupervisory Fitters, Boiler 
makers, Draughtsmen, Assistant foremen or Foremen. Recruitment to 
grade II is made by tbe Superintendent, Mcehaiiieal Workshop and during 
the period oi apprenticeship the foilowirg stipends are granted : ist year, 
R&: 11 p. m., 2nd year, Hs. 12 p. m., 3rd year, Hs. 14 p. m., 4th year Hs. 17 
p. m. and 5th year Rs. 20 p. m. These apprentices receive practical training 
in the workshop and theoretical training in the B. N. Railway Grade II 
Apprentices' Technical School. On successful completion of the appreutice- 
dhip period; grade I and grade ll apprentices get a good conduct bonus of 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 15 respectively. 
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The period of apprenticeship at Idlooah workshop (E, I. Railway) is 
u yeai's, both for supervisory and skilled workmen’s posts. In the former 
case, practical iraming was in the workshop and theoretical training in the 
Jamalpur Technical School. During the training, apprentices live in hostels 
proviaed by the railway and a boarding allowance of Rs. 55 p. m. is granted 
to tiiem. Ill addition to this a stipend! of Es. 10 in the first year is given 
and this is increased by Es. 5 every year up to the 5th year, when they are 
appointed as T. T. Chargemen. For skilled w'orknien’s post, apprentices are 
trained lor 5 years and a stipend starting from Ks. 8 and rising by Re. 1 every 
year up to Rs. 12 is given. In the Martin k Co.’s workshop (Makarda) 
supervisors iiave to undergo 5 years’ mechanical appren’uiceship ; for ordinary 
posts tlie period vanes from post to post. In the N. W. R. workshops, there 
arc two classes of apprentices : Trade apprentices and Apprentice Mechanics 
The first are daily-raleil whereas the second are monthly-rated. The penod 
of apprenticeship is 5 years for both and the stipends are as follows : 

Table 142. 

Stipends to Apprentices in'N, W. Railway Workshops, 


Year. 

For Trade Appren- 
tices. 

For Apprentice 
Mechanics. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bb. a. 

P* 


l8t 

' . . . . . . . . •• 

0 4 6 per day. 

10 0 

0 

per month 

2nd 

. . . . . . . . . 

0 7 0 „ 

15 0 

0 

t* 

3rd 


0 9 6 

20 0 

0 


4th 

• . . . . « . • • • 

0 11 6 „ 

26 0 

0 


5th 

. . , . .. .. •• 

0 13 6 

30 0 

0 

9$ 


Apprentice Mechanics are given training in the Punjab College of Em 
gineonng and Teelmology and in the workshops On completion of their 
service, they are retained as journeymen (Grade Rs. 05 — 5|2 — 85). 

in iiios't of the cases the apprenticeship period, if continuous, is counted 
towards total service, though retention in service after completion of the 
course is not guaranteed. «• 

Labour Turnover and Absenteeism, — The figures of labour turnover and 
of absenteeism of a number of concerns are given below : 


Table 143. 
Labour Turnover. 


llajlway. 

Poiiod. 

- 

No. of 

WO ko 8 
emplovred 

No of wo ke.j who left dadng the period. 

Poiceatag*' 
of labou 
tumove * 

Peo mtago 
of abson. 
teoism. 

Reti cil 

Dismissed 

Vol Irft 

Total. 

G. I. P. I 

1939 

213 

2 

1 

10 

13 

6.1% 



1943 

268 

4 

7 

.1 

n 

5-3% 

3*1% 

II 

1939 

2982 

@ 

@ 


361 

8-8% 

8*1% 


1943 

‘ 6083 

@ 


% 

.198 

7*8% 

18*5% 

ill 

1939 

191 j 

4 

•• 

•• 

4 


.. 


1943 

331 

8 

•• 

3* 

10 

! 3*3% 

0*2% 

IV 

1939 

647 

• . 

3 

« a 

3 

0-4% 

01%. 


1943 

1473 

•• 

4 

•4 

4 

0*3% 

««% 

V 

1943 

.143 

2 

«• 

- 

2 

0 * 6 % 

•• 
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Tabus 143 — condd. 



* Bol^ these pexeona were declared medically unfit. 

** Four of these five peisons wore declaied medically unfit for all elaeses. 
z These three penons died. 
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Recruit m^.nt and Labour Offleers, — ^In the case of inferior staff, sncii as 
coolies, sweepers, etc., recruitment is direct, while for skilled jobs, suitable per 
sons are jrenerally selected from among the lower grades and from apprentW.a. 
In many cases a Selection Board nominated by the Chief Mechanical Engineer 
selects the candidates for technical jobs. Preference is given to sons of raii* 
way employees. Labour Officers are rare in the railway workshops. B. N. 
Railway 's worksJjop maintains a wholetime Welfare Officer, assisted by compe- 
tent staff. In other workshops, the grievances of workera are looked after by 
the Works Manager, Staff Warden. Personnel or Employment Officer, Foreman, 
or any other officer in charge of the workshop. Many workshops have Works 
Committees, which discuss problems concerning the staff. Besides, workers 
have the right of appeal to higher authorities. 

n.— Wages and Earnings. 

All the railway administrations have fixed definite grades for differen 
categories of workers, both skilled and unskilled. These grades are fixed in 
fitoir e cases by taking into consideration the cost of living in the particular 
locality. In the B. B. & C. I. Rly., for example, an ordinary carpenter gets 
Rs. l-8'O per day m Dohad or Ajmer, while he gets Rs. 1-14-0 in Bombay, The 
ski ’led and unskilled workers are divided and sub-divided into a number of 
categories and in some cases the sub-division is carried on to such an extent 
that the workers think it to be an ingenious device adopted by the authorities 
to keep the \vorI;erg always at a low level of wages. For example in a M. & 
S. M, Rly. workshop, the Train Lighting Fitters are sub-divided into seven 
classes, with daily v age-rates ranging from 14 as. to Rs. 3-12-0 per day. , In 
G. .1 P. Rly. som<* of the categories have been sub-divided into ‘ special’, 

' snnerior * and ‘ ordinary ’ grades with two scales of payment, Old and New 
or Revised. Similarly in B. B. & C. I. Rly., the workers under the old scale 
have been cl’vided into ‘ ordinary ‘ superior ’ and ‘ special ' grades, but those 
under the new scale are called ‘ Assistant ‘ Ordinary ’ and * Superior ’. Only 
a certain fixed proportion of workers in each calegory ig entitled to get upper 
grade luaximum pay. For example, only 25 per cent, of wagon carpenters can 
go up to Rs. 2-11-0 which is the maximum pay given to * Special ’ grade wagon 
carpenters. These conditions can be seen in the following table of B. B. ft C. L 
Rly. wage-rates. 



Tabu 144. 

Wage-rates in B. B. <6 C. I. Workshop {Ford). 
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The categories, spv-eial, superior and ordinary are found in the railway 
workshops of the G, I. P. Railway also. The following table, compiled from 
the figures of six workshops, gives the wage-rates in this railway. 

Table 146. 


Wage-rates in G. I. P. Baxlway Workshops {based on figures of 6 workshops). 


Occupation, clas 


Old Scale. 

New Scale. 


Minimum. 

Rs. p. m. 

Maximum. 

Rs. p. m. 

Minimum. 

Rs. p. m. 

Maximum. 

Rs. p. m. 

Instrument Fitter 

Special 

90 0 

100 0 

76 0 

85 0 


Superior 

70 0 

86 0 

66 0 

76 0 


Ordinary 

46 0 

66 0 

40 0 

62 0 

Fitter 

Special 

50 0 

100 0 

45 0 

85 0 


Superior 

86 0 

86 0 

40 0 

75 0 


Ordinary 

26 0 

66 0 

26 0 

62 0 

Turner 

Special 

90 0 

100 0 

76 0 

85 0 


Superior 

' 48 0 

86 0 

45 0 

76 0 


Ordinary 

36 0 

74 0 

26 0 

62 0 

Machineman 

Superior 

35 0 

86 0 

30 0 

76 0 


Ordinary 

.35 6 

60 0 

26 0 

62 0 

Oarpenter 

Special 

90 0 

100 0 

75 0 

85 0 


Superior 

39 0 

86 0 

43 0 

76 0 


Ordinary 

26 0 

60 0 

30 0 

62 0 

Blackemitb 

Ordinary 

82 0 

60 0 

26 0 

62 0 

TIneinith 

Superior 

61 0 

74 0 

66 0 

66 0 


Ordinary 

r 37 0 

60 0 

30 0 

52 0 

fmale 

Goalie < 


14 0 

26 0 

j 13 0 

24 0 

female 


12 0 

18 0 

' 12 0 

16 0 


In the abovo table, the higher wage rates are generally for the railway 
warkshops in the City of Bombay, while the lower ones are for the ntofussil 
workshops snch as those in Dh<md or ManmAil 






'Wiaga- rates m< M; &- S; ML irodadtope- (io' Bwn)^ md' ftbdns' rminees) 
are given below : 

Table 147 . 

If age-rates in M. (§' 8i Ml Skihoay Workshops. 

_ ‘ . Bombay Workshops Madras Workshops 

Occu].>ation Old Soalc 1 New Scale Minimum Maximum Miuimtiin Maximum 

I (Grade) (Grade) Bs. p. m. Rs. p. m. p. d. As^ p. d. 

Train Lighting FiU (o) 0/14--0/1— 1/ 0/11—0/4—0/13 10 0 1 4 0 

te». ■ 

(fe) 1/1— 0/1— 1/4 0/13—0/1—1/2 1 4 0 1 13 0 

(c) 1/4-0/2-1/12 1/4-0/1— 1/8 1 14 0 2 4 0 

(dj 1/14-0/8—2/4 ^ 

y 1/1<M>/1— 2/2 2 7 0 2 13 0 

(«) 2/7— 0/3— 2/13 J 

(/) 3/— 0/4— 3/8 2/4r-0/2— 2/14 . 3 0 0 3 8 0 

(р) 3/12-0/4— 4/4 2/15-<l/2— 3/8 .. 3 12 0 4 4 0 

Mechanical fitters .. (o) 1/4-0/2-1/12 1/4— 0/1— 1/8 21 0 0 30 0 0 

(6) 1/14—0/3—2/4 1/10—0/1—2/2 110 0 0 150 0 0 

(с) 3/-0/4r-3/8 67/8— 2/8>-75 p.m. 

Electric fittcm .. (a) 1/1— 0/1— 1/4 0/13—0/1—1/2 

(6)1/4—0/2-1/12 1/4— 0/1— 1/8 
(0)1/14—0/3—2/4 1/10-0/1-^ > 

(d) 3/— 0/4— 3/8 2/4-0/2— 2/4 

Blacksmiths 21 0 * 0 30 0 0 (a)l 4 0 1 12 0 

(6)1 14 0 2 4 0 

Gvrpenter 22 00 50 00100140 

Hammeimen .. 14 0 0 21 0 0 0 14 0 0 15 0 

Mflohinemen 1/14—0/3 — ^2/4 1/10—0/1—2/2 . . . . 1 4 0 2 4 0 

Coolies («p* ) 0/14—0/1—1/ 0/11—0/1—0/13 

Coolies 0/10-0/1—0/13 0/8— O/i^O/lO p.<I. 13 0 0 18 0 0 OU 0 0 15 0 

13/— 0/8— 16/ p<m« j . , , . , . , 


Unskilled Avorkfrs like coolies in all the occupations a monihly salary 
of Ks. 13 to Ka. 18 or a daily wage of 8 aa. to 15 as. Semi-skilled categories 
get Ke. 1 to li'**. 3-8-0 per day according to the grade in which they are placed. 
Especially capable workers gat Rs. 3-12^ to Rs^ 5-4-0 a day. The daily-rated 
workers get annual increments ranging from 1|2 anna to 2 as. per day within 
their grades. Tlie wage rates in Barsi Light Railway's workshop are not high, 
becaii.se the workshop in a small town (Kurduwadi). There the wage-rates 
are : (i) Fitter Re. I]- to Ra. 4|- ; (ii) Carpenter Rs. Il4i- to ils. 3,S|- ; 
(iii) Painter Re. li- to Rs. 2|8|- ; (iv) Welder, lis. 1 6|- to Rs. 3l- , tv) Moulder, 
Rs. l|4j< to Rs. 3|8|- i (vi) Blacksndth, Rs. 1|4|- to Bs. 3|- ; (vii) Tinsmith, 
R&* 118k etc. 

In the E. I. Railway ’s^workabap' at Lilloah the grades fur workmen are as 

follows : 

TasLi 148. 

tfrad^s for Lillciik Workshop BmployeeSo 


Category Grade 


Unsk'lled Re. 18—1—21 

Semi-skilled (Boys) .. .. .. .. .. .. Rs. 12— 1—18 

(AdttlU) Rs. 22—1—28 

SkiUed (t) Rs. 22—1—28 

(<f) Rs. 30—1—40 
(m) Rs. 44— 2— eO 

Ckaige heads (Or. I) Rs. 30-4— 45— 

(Grade II) Rs.05—5/2—88' 

Non T.T. Chargemen . . .. Rs. 100 — 10/2-410' 
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In the Kharagpur Workshop of B. tJ. Railway, workers have baen divided 
into various classes and the following grades have been fixed : 


Table 149. 


Wage-rjie$ in B. N. Railway's workshop {Kharagpur). 


Oidop 

Some important oooiniations included in the 
uroup 

Revised 
scales 
of pay 
Rs. 

Old scales of pay. 

As. per day 

I akilled 

Semi-Diesel Dri7er, spl. Elootrio Welder. Gauge 
Fitter, Oaui^'' turner, etc. 

00 0 0 

48-8— 80~-3-08 

11 .. 

Boiler-maker, Carpenter, Die-sinker, fFltter, Monl- 
dcT, Turner, Welder Winder, Pattern-maker, 
Wireman, etc. 

Driver, Grinder, Maohinoraen (Driller, Forging- 

60 0 0 

(i) 32—2—48 
(U) 10-2-31 


48 0 0 

ni M 

30 0 0 
40 0 0 

«) 10-8—40 


Machine, 0<‘ar Cutter) Miller, Slotter, Sawyer, 

.19 0 0 

(if) 12-1—16-3-89 

IV „ 

Turner, Wheel, Trimmer, etc. 

Carp-nter (Rough), Core maker. Crane Driver, 

33 0 0 
30 0 0 

(f> 24—2—12 


Mison, Pamt(*r, Rivetter, etc. 

30 0 0 

(»,) 12-1,^10-2—33 

V Somi 

Fu naoeman. Paint mixer. Motor T oily Driver, 

30 0 0 

(»)2l— 2— 20 

skilled 

Maohmo Attendant, Muocadum (male), eto. 

27 8 0 

(if) 12—1—10—2—19 

VI „ 

Machinemon (Hydraulic, Press, Sand mixer, Saw- 

30 0 0 

(/) 18—2—21 


man. Screwor, Shearer, eto.) 

27 0 0 

(ft) 11—1—17 

VII Inferior 

Pettier, Fiieman Hammerman, Maohine Feeder, 

21 0 0 

12— 1-.-16 

vm 

Cleaner and Oiler, eto. 

Carpenter Boy, Female Muooadam, Rivet Boy 

18 0 0 

10-1—14 

IX „ 

Pointsman 

18 0 0 

11—1—12 

X , „ 

Cleaner, Male Coolie, Trollyman 

17 4 0 

10^1— lU 

XI .. 

Carp'^nter Boy and Rivet Boy (both below 17 

9 1 11 

6—1—10 

XII „ 

years.) 

Female coolie 

12 0 0 

8—1—9 


The rates of wages in the larger workshops, viz., E. I, Railway and B. N. 
Railway workshops are fixed rates in the sense that they do not fluctuate with 
the supply and demand position in the labour market. The rates have been 
fixed with rega d to relative importance and nature of work done, though the 
of living and tlio wages paid in the adjacent railways and similar engineer- 
ing concerns in the locality have also some influence on the fixation of the wage 
rates*. In the following table wage rates of two small workshops in Bengal 
are given. 


Table 150* 

^age-raUs in two small Bengal Workshops 


Ooeupatlon 

Martin & Co.*s 
Makarda Workshop 

— ^ 

D. H. Rly.*8 Tindhe. 
ria Workshop 

Minimum 
Rs. p. d. 

Maximum 
Ri. p. d. 

Minimum 
Rs. p. d. 

Maximum. 
Rs. p. d. 

Fitter > . 




0 12 

6 

2 2 

3 

0 0 

0 

2 0 0 

1 umer . . 




0 12 

6 

1 13 

0 

0 0 

0 

1 10 0 

Driller . . 

. . . • • . 



0 15 

6 

1 3 

3 

0 6 

0 

1 1 0 

B Itman 






0 13 

9 

0 10 

0 

0 12 0 

Fir»'inan 

. . . . . . 



0 ii 

3 

0 15 

6 

0 8 

0 

0 11 0 

Blacksmith 

, 



0 11 

3 

1 11 

9 

0 6 

0 

2 0 0 

Boiler-maker 




1 1 

3 

1 15 

0 

0 12 

0 

1 10 0 

W ider .. 

. 



0 12 

6 

1 15 

0 



1 13 0 

PaihtiT . . ^ . 




0 9 

3 

KMil 

6 

5 ^ 

0 

1 5 0 

Carp nter ' * 

. . 



0 12 

6 

1 8 

9 

0 12 

0 

2 6 0 

Khalany 




0 0 

3 

I 2 

0 

0 6 

0 

011 6 
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Table 151. 


Daily Wage-rates in N, W, Railway Wi0kshop8 (Lahore), 


Oocupat.on 

Rjvnod scab (appl table to 
engaged alter 15<1-i981) 

Old Scale (applicable to staff i 
pointed before 16*7 ibBi) 

Uooiy 

9 .Vi. — 1 aniiA— 11 A j. 

10 As.— 1 anna — 12 A 

S mi-skiUed . 

12 As. — 1 anna — Re. 1 j 

14 As.— 1 anna- Rs. 1*2 

Skilled 

1 

(а) Rs. 1-2—1 anna— Rs. 1-8 

(б) Rs. M0- -2AS— Rd. 2 
(c) R». 2-4 (fi^' d)^ 

Rh. 1-4--2 As. -R^. 2 .. 

Maistry 

(а) JEU 2-6-3 -R*. 3-12 

(б) Ri. 3— A Ai.-— Ri. 3-S 

{G) Ri. 3.12-4 As.— Rs. 4-12 

Rb. 2-10 — 3 As.— Kb 1-2 
R«. 14 -4 As -Ri r, 8 

1 


Dearness and other Allowances . — detailed account of Dearness and oliier 
Allowances has been given ni the tieporr on Nou-Uazeclecl Uadway Services. 
J\Io 5 >t of the railways have adopted the scale prescribed by the Railway Board, 
which provides for the payment of dearness allowance at the rate of 17-112 per 
cent, of pay, subject to certain minima. Some of the company-managed 
railways have their (*wn scales. For example, skilled hands in Martin & Co. *8 
workshop are given dearness allowance at the rate of Rs. 9 per month and the 
unskilled workers at the rate of Rs. 7 per mon^h. In the D. H. Ra Iw^ay’s 
'workshop, dearness allowance is at the rate of Rs. 20 for 26 working days. 
Various local allowances are in existence in many workshops. The B. B. & 
(j. I. Railway workers in Bombay get a Bombay Local Allowance at the rate 
of 20 per cent, to subordinate staff drawing up to Rs. 50 and 15 per cent, to 
those drawing over Rs. 50. This allowance is permanent. In some of the M. 
& M. Railway workshops, workers employed in connccHon with munitiou 
woi'k are granted a bonus of 20 per cent, of pay, up to 48 hours per week aTid 
25 per cent, for time over 48 houis. In Barsi Light Railway Workshop, the 
workers get one month’s w^ages as bonus. In many niilw\*iys, workers who are 
members of D. of I. ui’its are granted 2r> per cent, of tlieir basic pay as Mili- 
tary Compensatory Allowance and a ration allowance varying from 4 as. to 
Ro. 1-1-0 per diem. The ration allowance is higher in the case of Anglo-Indians 
than that given to Indians. Members of the A. R. P. organisations in B. N 
Railway and E I. RIy. get an allowance at the following rates. 


Table 152. 

Allowances paid to Members of A. E. P. Organisations. 



Fire 

Fight ng 
Staff 

Others 

% 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Not exceeding Rs. 30 p.m. 

4 

3 

Rs. 31 to Rs, O.Vp.m.'’ . . 

6 

6 

Rs. 66 to Rs. 100 p.m. .. ' 

10 

0 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 p.]n, . . 

12» 

10 

Ra«201 and above 

24 

20 
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Earnings.- -Ihb moathly wages and earnings of some important eategoriea 
of workers in some rail^ys are given below : 

Table 153. 

Monthly Wages and Earnings in G. I. P. RaUioay Workshops. 



K€»TB.-<3onoen» I & XV (Bombay), X ’ (Sbolapur) and Nog. VII 4 Vm (Foona) aie in b*? 
m in tmalkr Iowm. Henoe the disparity in wages. 
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Table 154. 

Wage-ratet in B. B. di C. I. Big. Workshops. 


Ooeupatum 

Concern 


Basic Wages earned { 

OrOBS earnings 

workers 

Maximum 1 

_ 1 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum. 

Mimmum 

Average 




Rb. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fitter 

11 

11 

85 

70 

66 



. . 


V 

17 

96 

63 

66 

li4 

67 

70 

Turner 

V 

6 

74 

39 

43 

89 

62 

53 

Carpenter 

V 

a 

89 

70 

72 

106 

87 

86 

Pamter 

V 

1 



66 



70 

Welder 

V 

1 



63 



79 

Moulder 

V 

1 



64 



77 

Blacksmith 

V 

1 



90 



107 

Striker 

V 

1 

. . 


17 

. . 

, . 

24 

Cleaners 

V 

8 

27 

1 27 

1 

21 

40 

39 

1 

31 


Note. — ^No. II is in Bombay and No. V ih in Dohad. 


The a%’erage monthly wages and earnings in seven workshops of the M. & 
S. M. iiailway are given below. These workshops are small units and are 
divided as follows : (i) 4 workshops (in Ilubli, Karajigi, Dharwar and 
AlaJiawar) in Dharw^ar District, (ii) workshop in Gadag; (ij) and (iv) 
two workshops in Madras. The first five workshops belong to the Operating 
Department, while the two in Madras are (a) Signal Workshop and (b) Ljco 
Running Shed. 

Table 155. 


Monthly Wages and Earnings in M. & 8, M, Bailway Workshops, 


- 

Dharwar District 

Gadag 
(1 workshop) 

Madras 

Madras (Loco Run* 

Oooupation 

(4 workshops) 

(Signal Works) 

mngS 

hed) 


Wages 

Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 

Wages 

Earnings 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fitters 

42 

56 

36 

60 

57 

96 

40 

74 

Tamers 

43 

67 

45 

69 



60 

87 

Maohinemen 

32 

44 

40 

61 



40 

76" 

Carpenters 

69 

77 

46 

64 

60 

87 



Painters 

11 

19 

16 

27 




.. 

BtaeksmiUis 

60 

65 

46 

63 


52 

54 

68 

Tinsmith^ 

59 

76 


.. 


48 

21 

50 

Boilermakers 

38 

62 


46 


.. 

45 

82 

Hammenaen 



.. 

.. 

21 

50 

24 

67 

tAScars 



.. 


21 


21 

50 

Ooppenmiths 

•• 


69 

70 

.. 


50 

73 

llaistries 

19 

28 

24 

33 



30 

66 

OoQliss 

12 

82 

' 14 

32 

•* 


14 

36 


Non.—* Wfgei ’ and * Earolasa * in ilie abort table refer to ' Average Monthly Batio Wages * and * Ar tiagt 
Monthly Gross KiuRiiagB*| 
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Lastly, tile Wages and Earnings in the Kurduwadi Workshop of the Jiarsi 
Light liailways are given below. 

Table 156 . 

Monthly Wages and Earnings %n Barsi Light Bly.^s Workshop. 

I , Basic Wages | Gro-«H Wariimgi 


Ocoupiition 

' 

workers 

Mi(x. 

Min. 

Av 

Miix: 

Min 

A VC* 



Bs. 

Rs 

Hi. 

Hi 

ll-« 

Hi. 



104 

18 

58 

141 

.10 

71 

Mtichmemcij 

17 

88 

.‘16 

18 

121 

54 

70 

( Uxpt3Ut< IS 

9 

78 

20 

52 

S7 

32 

67 

Bdiat. rs . . . 

8 

65 

21 

.‘15 

87 

14 

49 

WvMors . .. 

:i 

62 

19 

52 

75 

65 

70 

Mauliiors . , ' 

7 

91 

20 

55 

115 

22 

73 

Bldcksirulihs 

a 

72 

21 

51 

98 

.74 

73 

TiU'.miths 

\ 



18 



27 

Bojif'iinakc'rs 

u 

78 

42 

50 

87 

59 

61 

Oopjx'i x<u til ' . . • 

z 

tb . 

, 

45 

59 

6i 

60 

Kivcttt 18 

10 

*19 

; 21 

.15 

.51 

35 

45 


Overtime, Deductions and Fines . — Overtime is worked m the larger work- 
siiops according to exigencies oi the situation and is paid for m accordance 
with the pi’oMSions oL the Factories Act. Except in one or two workshops, ovf^i - 
time is not coutpuLsory, nor is it necessary to make it so because workers them- 
selves* are apxious to work oveitime for the extra earnings they get. 

Deductions on the following counts which may be compulsor}^ or voluntary, 
are made from wages : (i) Adjustment of over-payment of wages for absence 
from duty and advance of pay, (ii) Provident Fund, (iii) Pines, (iv) Death 
Benefit h’und, (v) Postal Insurance, (vi) Income-Tax and Surcharge, (vii) 
House Kent, (viii) Conservancy and 'Water Changes, (ix) Meter and Electric 
Ciiaigi'S, tx) Lilly on Electricity, (xi) Loss or Damage directly dUributabie 
to neglect or d(?lault, (xii) Diet charges, (xiii) School Pees, (xiv) Defence 
Loans, (xv) Delence Savings from Provident Fund, (xvi) E. C. Bank Loans, 
(wjjj Mulual Heneiit Society, (xviii) Railway Institute Fees, (xix) Couit 
AUachniciits amt (xx) Mis^ceJlaneous such as penalty for loss of railway passes 
or of ration cards. 

In the case of Slate Railways, the amount of lines is credited to the Stall 
Benefit Fund, maintained for the Railway as a whole. This Fund is adminis- 
tered by a Committee presided over by the General Manager, and* is utilised 
for the education of the staff and their children, recreation and amusement, 
relief of distress, etc. In the G.I.P. Railway alone, the amount outstanding 
in the Fund at the end of the financial year 1943-4:4: was Rs. 3,67,145. 

Wage Periods . — Monthly system prevails in all the units. In the smaller 
workshops wages are paid within the seventh of the next month and in the 
larger workshops by the 10th according to the provisions of the Payment of 
Wages Act. 

Hrlidav^ — Worl^sVops are generally closed on Sundays. Tu some con- 
cerns no additional holidays are granted, while in others the number of such 
holidays varies from 2 to 15. These may be paid or unpaid. For example, the 
N. W'. Railw^ay’s Loco, and Carriage & Wagon Shops have 25 hoiidlays, of which 
5 are unpaid. 

III.— Working Conditions. 

Hours of u'ork, Shifts and ResUinterval . — The following table gives the 
details about hours of work, shifts, rest interval and spreadover in the con- 
cerns investigated. 




Table 157. 

Houn of Work, Shiftn, Best-interml aiid Spreadover. 




No. of 


Best 

Actual 

Total 


Bailway 

Concern 

dhifts 

Working hours 

hours 

hours 

apre-ad- 

B^marka. 





worked 

over 


0. 1. P. 

I 

1 

8 to 12 & 13 to 

1 


H 

Monday to Ftid.^y. 



1 

17-30 

8 to 13-30 




On Saturday 



2 

(») 8 to 12 & 13 to 

1 

10 


Machino screw 




19 



V 

production 




In) 20 to 24 & 1 

1 

10 

iij 

workers. Prom 




to 7 




Monday to 


II 

2 

(») 8 to 12 & 13 

1 

10 

11 

Satunlay. 




to 19 

(ft) 20 to 24 & 1 

1 

10 

11 





to 7 






III 

3 



8 

8\ 

For ‘ continuous * 


1 



9 


workers. 



2 



12 

12 

For ‘ int rmittent’ 
woikcrs. 


IV 

2 

(i) 7 to 12 & 13 

1 

10 

11 





lol8 

(u) 19 to 23 & 24 

1 

10 

U 




3 

to 6 

(i)tttol5-30 


H 

^ ] 

For 9 workers, 




ill) 14 to 23-30 




i.e,, 3 m '-acU 




(,n) 23 to 8-30 


H 

H I 

shift fui-'shunl* 
nil? engines, etc. 


V to Vll 

3 

{%) 0 to 8 


8 

8 




1 

{n) 8 to 16 


8 

8 j 





(tti) 16 to 24 


8 





1 

8 to 12 & 13 to 20 

1 

11 

12 1 



Mil 

1 

8 to 13 & 14 to 18 

1 

9 

10 i 



IX 

1 

8 to 12 & 13 to 17 

1 

8 

0 



Xto 

1 

8 to 13 & 14 to 18 

1 

9 

10 



Xll 1 






For carriage re- 


XIII 

2 

(i) 8 to 12 & 13 to 

1 

H 



1 

1 


17 30 




pairs. 

1 

1 


(tt) 8 to 12 & 13 tt 

1 

8 

9 

For wagon repairs. 




17 






XIV 

2 

(t) 8 to 12-30 & 

1 

H 


Repair shop. 


1 


13-30 to 17-30 
(n) 9 to 13 & 13- 
30 to 17-30 

i 1 

8 

8J 

Inspection shed. 


XV 

2 

(i) 8 to 12 & 13 to 

1 

8 

9 





17 

{n) 17 -30 to 20 30 

1 

7 

8 





& 21 -30 to 0-30 






XVI 

1 

i 7-30 to 12 & 13 to 

1 


9 





! 16-30 





B. B. & C. I. 

I 

1 

I 8 to 12-30 & 13- 

1 


n 

Monday to Friday. 




! 30 to 17-30 
t 8 to 13-30 


uj 


Satuiday. 


II 

1 

! 8 to 12-30 & 13- 

*1 

9 

10 





30 to 18 






III 

2 

(t) 8 to 12-30 Ai 13 

1 







i 30 to 17-30 








(n) 20-30 to 1-30 

1 

10 

11 





2-30 to 7-30 






IV to I 

1 


1 

9 

10 



VI 

3 



8 

8 


Bami J.<igbt 


1 

7-30 to 12 & 13 

’] 

H 

H 




to 17 





M. & S. M. 

I 

1 

8 to 12-30 & 13- 

1 

9 

10 

Monday to 'Phiirs* 




30 to 18 

8 to 12-30 & 13- 

1 

8 

9 

day. 

F iday. 




30 to 17 







8to42 


4 

4 

Saturday. 



3 

(») 0to8 
(ii) 8 to 16 


8 

8 


For the batte^ 
charging staff 




{Hi) 16 to 24 


8 

8J 

who a 0 allowed 

24 hours off 
once in 14 dayn. 




Balhray 

CSonosm 

No. of 
shifts 

Working boors 

Rest 

hours 

Aetna] 

hours 

worked 

Total 

spread- 

over 

M. S. M. 

11 

3 

(i) OtoS lO 


8-1/6 

8-1/6. 




(u) 8 to 10-10 


8-1/6 

8-1/6 


i 


(Hi) 16 to 0-10 


8-1/6 

8-1/6 


in 

2 

(t) 8 to 12-30 & 

1 

10 

11 




13-30 to 19 







(it) 10 to 24 A 3 

3 

10 

13 




to 8 





IV 

2 

(i) 8 to 12-30 A 

1 

9 

10 



- 

13-30 to 18 


' 





8 to 12-30 & 13- 

1 

8 

9 




30 to 17 







8 to 12 


4 

4 




(it) 19 to 24 & 3 

.3 

10 

13 




to 18 





Vto 

4 

(i) 7-30 to 11 -30 

2 

8 

10 


VIII 


& 13-30 to 17-80 







(it) 9-30 to 13-30 

2 

8 

10 




& 15-30 to 19-30 







^m) 19-30 to 23- 

2 

8 

10 




30 k 1-30 to 5- 







30 

(tv) 21 -30 to 1-30 

2 

8 

10 




& 3-30 to 7-30 






4 

(») 8 to 12 & 14 to 

2 

8 

10 




18 







(it) 10 to 14 & 16 

2 

8 

10 




to 20 



! 




(iti) 20 to 24 & 2 

2 

8 

10 




to 6 







(iv) 22 to 2 & 4 to 

2 

8 

10 




8 





IX 

2 

(i) 8 to 12 Jt 14 to 

2 

8 

10 











(tt) 20 to 24 & 2 to 

2 

8 

10 




6 





X 

1 

8 to 12-30 & 13* 

1 

8k i 

8k 




30 to 17-30 







8 to 13*30 


H 

5k 


XIV 


8 to 13 & 13-30 

i 

8i 

9 




to 17 





XV 


(i) 8 to 12 & 13- 

H 

8 

8k 




30 to 17*30 







(ii) 10 to 13-.30 & 

H 

8k 

10 




16 to 20 







(iii) 20 to 24 & 2 







to6 

2 

8 

10 




(iv) 22 to 2 & 4 to 8 

2 

8 

10 




(v) 24 to 8 


8 

8 




(vt) 8 to 16 


8 

8 




(eii) 16 to 24 


8 

8 


XVI 


(i) 8 to 12*30 k 

i 

8k 

8k 




13*30 to 17*30 







(ii) 8 to 12-30 & 

1 

10 

11 




13-30 to 19 







(iii) 19 to 21 s 21* 

2 

10 

12 




30 to 1 k 2*30 to 7 




B.N. 

I 


(i) 7*30 to 12* 


0 

10k 




13-30 to 18 




S. 1. 

I 

2 

(i) 8*30 to 12*30; 

1 

11 

12 




13 to 19 & 19*30 







to 20*30 







8*30 to 13-30 


6 

6 




(ii) 80*30 to 1 * 

1 

11 

12 




A 2 to 8*30 



1 


RemarkB 


Overlapping of 10 
minutes to give 
the charge of 
work to the 
next shift. 


Monday to Thurs- 



Satuday. 

Sunday to Friday 
(night shift.) 


Monday to Friday. 
Saturday. 


General shift. 

Oontinuous 

Process 

Shifts * for some 
essential workers. 
Far T^oars (who 
are governed by 
Hours of Employ- 
ment Buies). 


(General shift 


General shift. 

Day shift (includ- 
ing overtime). 

Saturday Night 
shift ( including 
overtime). 
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Bailway 

Oeneem 

No. of 
shifts 

Working honrs 

Best 

hoars 

Actual 

hours 

worked 

Total 

spread- 

over 

Bemarks 

D.H. 

I 

1 

7 to 11 * 13 to 17 

2 

$ 

10 


N. W. 

1*11 

** 

(») 6 to 11 * 12 to 

1 

12 

13 

For 16 brass 




18 




foundry workers. 




i%i) 7 to 12 * IS- 

Ik 

10 

Hi 

For 1634 workers. 




IS to 18- 15 



*1 





(iti) 7 30 to 12 & 

1 

H 


For 3284 workers. 




13 to 17 



J 





(tv) 7-80 to 12* 


10 

11 ^ 





13 to 18-30 








(v) 7- 30 to 13-30 

1 

12 

18 

For 1834 workers. 




* 14-30 to 20- 30 








(v«) 18 to 24 * 

Ik 

12 

13i 

For 800 nighto 


I 


1.16 to 7-16 




shift workers. 




(vtf) 18-30 to 23 

1 

10 

11 

For 40 workers. 




*24to6-30 






* There are about 64 relays for 19 groups of workers. The present shift arrangements are : three in shops on mnni* 
tion production, two in shops where there is load, and fac..iities exist for double shift and one in other shops. 


** This workshop has at present 12 shifts, of which seven are mentioned. 

Overlapping shifts have been shown in the above table. Such shifts^ 
however, are very few and the staff of the overlapping shifts .are simultaneously 
on duty for only less than half an hour. This procedure has been found neces- 
sary in order that the progress of a particular operation is not hampered by 
the change of workers. 

Ventilation, Lighting, etc , — The conditions of ventilation, lighting, floor 
area, etc., were found to be satisfactory in most of the workshops, and conform 
to the specifications laid down in the Factories Act. There is no doubt consi* 
derable room for further improvement. For example, some provision is neces- 
sary for workers who work in the open. The war-time expansion in certain 
workshops has inevitably caused some congestion in the workshops. 

Shelters.— As the following table shows, very few workshops have provid- 
ed shelters for their employees during rest-intervals. 


Table 158 . 


Shelters. 


Bailway 

Oonoem 

No. 

Total 

No. of 
workers 

Q.I.P. 

n 

6,377 


xin 

276 


XIV 

228 


XVI 

707 

M.AS.H. 

XVI 

6,006 

B.K. 

I 

8,876 

]Cartin*Go. 

X 

141 


DetftilB of tholter provided 


Details not available. 

Shed (iO' X 12'), fenced on all eldca, sino iheet roofing, no efiating 
arxangements. 

Shed (4W sq. ft.) of galvaaiied eheeti ; 12 benohee (12' long) and 
4 tables (12' x 4') are kept. 

structure with corme^ted roof and with seating arrangemente. 

Different sheds for different oommnnitifiB.* Totid floor area of tiiie sheda 
for the carriage works is 16,704 sq. ft. and for the Loco Works 
18,000sq.ft. Theeesheds are with oomigated sheet roofi and 
sheet iron side walls and oement floors. 

Best-shelter in shape of oondemned carriage bodies, aoco:nmodal* 
ing ahont 80 pemis. 

Oondemned oarrUge bodies. 


* For Aazlo-Iadian workers, spaoioas tiffin roomi are provided in both Carriage Works and Loco T^orks. Ihs 
floo.* area isl,176 14 * Tnese are weU- ventilated buildings, with verandahs on all sides and roofs of Hamlore tUsi , 

fnri^hed with tesk-wood tables and banshei and clean table linen. Separate kitchens ate atUMhed add nnsh-awi^ 
tfps bath rooAi and waiUngfaoUitiss are provided. Drinking water! a sappUed in carthern gobblets by special 
waiters. 


lasomotL 











m 


IV^WdAure Aetl?ttl«k 

Smiiary Arrangements , — ^Arrangements for water-supply, latrines, urinals, 
washing and bathing are generally in keepixi^ with the requirements of the 
Factories Act. Latrines and urinals are provided usually in the proportion of 
one for every 60 workers. Water supply in almost all the cases is through 
water taps ; provision of water-tanks and tube-wells was found in Bengal work- 
shops. Bathing facilities are non-existent, though washing facilities have been 
provided by a few workshops. Cool water during summer, usually in earthem 
jars, is provided in leefe than one-third of the concerns investigated. 

Medical Aid , — ^Railway workers are much better provided for than workers 
in other industries, in respect of medical facilities. Generally, every workshop 
has a dispensary, staffed with a medical licentip.te and a compounder and 
usually catering to all railway employees and their families. For example, for 
the sampled units in G. I. P., such dispensaries exist in Bombay (Victorial 
.Terminus, Parel and Matunga), Kalyan, Poona, Dhond, Bhusawal, l^olapur 
and Igatpuri. Besides, in important industrial centres like Bombay (Byculla), 
Madras (Perambur), Lahore, Lillooah and Kharagpur, the State Railways 
maintain large hospitals for the railway workers and their families. These hos- 
pitals are provided with all modern equipment and staffed with a number of 
qualified medical officers. The Lillooah hospital and tbe Kharagpur hospital 
maintain 12 and 120 beds respectively for indoor patients. Among the com- 
pany-managed railways, the D. H. Railway and the Barsi Light Railway main- 
tain both a disp^»nsary and a hospital. In the D. H. Railway, the hospital and 
the dispensary have 12 and 4 beds respectively and are in charge of a doctor 
assisted by one compounder, one dresfifier and two nurses. Number of cases 
treated daily is between 8 and 10. Periodical medical examination is absent, 
but in all workshops medical examination is taken prior to recruitment. 

Canteens , — Satisfactory arrangements have not been made except in the 
workshops of the 0. 1. P., Martin Light and the N. W. Railways. In the 6. I. P. 
Railway, 14 of tbe 16 workshops investigated maintain canteens. All of these, 
except one, are managed by private contractors, who make considerable profits. 
These conti’adors, however, make payment to the Administration in the form 
of rent or licence fee. The contractor in one of the workshops, for example, 
pays annually Rs. 72 as rent, while another pays Rer. 12 as licence fees per year. 
Only one canteen is run by the G. I. P. Railway administration, where tea and 
light refreshments are provided at rates lower than the market-ra^es and the 
loss is borne by the Administration. Separate arrangements are made for 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians. The Martin Light il^ilway also manages a 
small tiffin room, where cheap meals are supplied to workers. The canteens in 
the N. W. Railway workshops are run by a Committee of Management, selected 
from among the workers and profits are utilised for the welfare of the staff. 
In these canteens, tea and light refreshments are sold. In almost all the work- 
shops, tea vendors cater for the workers and tea stalls, hotels or restaurants are 
situated nearby. 

Creche, Education and drain Shops , — ^Except in tbe Kharagpur workshop, 
\57hicb employs 410 female workers, women are rarely employed. None of the 
workshops, not even tibe £[haragpur one, maintains a creche. Only in BhuSlawal, 
an infant Welfare and Maternity Centre was found. Facilities for adult educa- 
tion are generally absent, except perhaps the Trade Schools for apprentices 
mentioned before. The Railway Administrations, however, maintain , schools 
in the bigger railway colonies and also contribute from the Staff Benefit Fund 
to other schools, where the children of railway employees are admitted. The 
P. L P. Railway,, for example, runs 9 primary schools and also contributes to 



84 other sdiools providing primary and secondary edncatioii to railway eat- 
pfoyees^ children. Besides, monetary help to these children is given from Sir 
Lawless Hcpper Fvaid and Frank Clarke Educational Purposes Fund. The 
B. N. Railway at Kharagpur runs primaty schools in addition to two high 
schools — one for boys and the other for girls. At Tindharia, there is one 
upper primary school managed by the D. H. Railway in which only nominal 
tuition fees are charged from the children of the workers. The D. H. Railway 
further contributes to two^ other milsion schools 8 as. per month per head in 
respect of workers’ children. In the State Railways, special and preferential 
edticational facilities are available for Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 

Grain shops exist in all the workshops; and the prices charged are far below 
the market rates. This reduction is possible, because of certain advantages, such 
as transport facilities and existence of co-operative societies, enjoyed by the 
railways. Mogt of the essential provisions, including standard cloth, are iKdd 
in these shops. 


V. — ^Housing Accommodation. 

Most of the railways have provided housing to workers, but more than 75 
per cent, workers employed in workshops do not enjoy the benefit of such accom- 
modation. Railway quarters are' usually occupied by the other staff. The de- 
tails of housing of workshop employees are given below. 


Tabus 159. 

Housing provided hy Railways. 


BailwAy 


Location or 
concern 


Proportion 
of workers 
honsed 


Typea of housing provided 


Rental 
Bs. p. sc 


Q. I, P. 


Bani Light . . 

v.as.M. .. 


Parel 

Dhond 

Bhttaawal 

Nandgaon 

Igatpori 
Snolapnr 
Wadi Bonder 
(Bombay) 
Kalyan ^ . 
Karla 

Bombay Dohad 
Ajmer 

Karduwadi . . 

HttbU 


KabUAlana. 

warKarjagi 

IHianrar 


6 (Supervi- 
sors) Out 
of 6,377 
workers. 
23% 


34 % 


} 





10*9% 


C and P types 


‘ K * (Jittgle room) & ‘ J * (two 
rooms) types. 

lotal 

Types No. of 

ODEFGHJKCiTs. 

19 149 2 44 9 23 16 651--913 

2 25—1—8 74 134 - 242 


15 6 2 26 — — 19 23-91 

‘ K * type 

‘ K ’ type 

B, G, E, F, Q, H, J and K typea 

F, D and K types 

Varying types according to soales of I 

pay- 

Various types as * 0 ' old * B *, * !• 
C% ‘l-B’. ‘O-A’, ‘N.A*, 

‘0.t.A’,‘LA’, *F.G’, ‘A.A* 
and Bungalows. 

Standard Types ‘ 7 ’ and ‘ 2 *, 
lype * 7 * for staff drawing pay 
between Bs. 40 and Rj. 79 p.m. 

Type ‘ 2 ’ for staff drawing pay 
less than Ri. 39 p.m. 

Single and double room tene- 
ments given according to eala- 
ties. 


Ihe assessed rent for tho 
various types are M fol- 
lows: 

Rs. 50; 

*D»— Bs.35j 
* E Bs. 45 ; 

‘F'~R«. 42-8.0 
‘G'— R«.80; 

»H’— Ri. 30; 

*J *—Rs. 4-8-0; 

*K’— Rs. 1-12-0 
Sometimes the rent 
charged is 9 or 10% 
of wages earned. 


10% of wages or assessed 
rent, whichever is less. 
R3nt fixed on oapital 
cost subject to a maxi- 
mum of 10% of sala^. 


10% of wages or i 
V sedrent, whichever is 
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'i. 






D.H. 


N.W. 


LoMtionor 

ooDo«m 

Proportioii 

olwoikeni 

housed 

Types of hooslDg proyided 

Rental 

Bs. p. m 

Qhorpuii 

26% 

Single and double room texmments 
giyen according to salaries. 



Madrat 

7% 

2B, 7B, m, 15, 16, 17, 18B types : 
tiled quarters, with a small 
verandah, dne room with a floor 
area of 90 sq. ft. a kitchen of a 
floor area d 36 sq. ft. and a 
small bath room and lavatory in 
an open yard behind, the total 
ar a of the yard being about 72 
sq. It. 


^10% of wages or asses- 
sed reni^ whichever is 
less. 

SJurngpof 

lindharia 

26% 

60% 

3,406 units—'lypes and rents ate 
given in next table. 



Lahore 

^% 

(•) One room quarters with veran- 
dah. 

(u) Two-room quartets. 

Bs. 1-10-0 to I-IS-O 
(chowkidars free). 


^ Tablb 160 . 

Housing provided hy Kharagpur Workshop. 


Type of quarters , 

Size (Area of zooms per 
umt) 

(sq. ft.) 

No. of units 
under occupation 
of workshop stafl 

Monthly rent payable. 
(Rs. per unit) 

1 

112 "1 



12 0 

A 

M J 


2,084 

16 0 

A1 

m* 



1 14 0 

n 

190 1 

1 


1 14 0 

B 

182 


784 

2 12 0 

B1 

224 J 

1 


8 6 0 

m 

287 


206 

2 14 0 

re 

878 (New type) 1 



818 0 


436(01dtype) 

► 

84 

0 

0S67CV1 

885 

J 



6 11 0 

V 

717 (New type) ! 

69 1 

7 8 0 


767 (Old type) 


7 10 

VI 

MSO 

6 

18 0 0 

vn 

876 


57 

3 12 0 

vm 

508 


9 

5 10 

, IX 

866 


10 

6 9 0 

' Statfqcs. .. 

845 


48 

2‘ 5 0 (Else, lenl). 

Kutehaqn 

88 


166 

018 0 
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^ Samtation is looked after by the Medical Departments of the Badways ahdt 
water is gener«dly supplied through taps. Sub-letting, except in Ae Kharag- 
pur workshop, is not allowed but congestion during war was inevitable. 

^ VZ.^— General. 

Accidints , — Tlie following table gives details of aeoidenta and of compen- 
sation paid for them. 


Tabls 161. 


Accidents in 1943. 


lUUwfty 

Conoem 

1 

No. of 
aooidents 

No. of 
• aeoidenta 
forwhioh 
oompenaa* 
tion waa 
paid 

Amount paid in oompemation 


I 

14 


Foil pay for infniy perioda waa granted (all minor eaaea). 


n 

602 

,, 

B«. 5,26S-IB4. 


in 

162 


Rs. 1,699.8-0. ^ 


V 

245 

245 

Ra. 1,650.9-7 (inoinding Ra. 429-9-7 for 8 eoMa of per- 
manent diaablement). 


VI 

6 

6 

Ra. 33-7.0. 


vn 

8 

8 

Ra. 65.11.0. 


VIII 

19 

13 

Rs. 108.3.0. , , „ . 


IX 

20 


All. exeept one, were minor oasea and mil wagoa for 
aiok period were paid. 


X 

3 

3 

Rs. 41-6.0. 


XI 

5 

5 

Rs. 90.1.0. 


XII 

6 

6 

Rs. 43-6.0. 


xin 

60 

60 

Rs. 1,906. 


XIV 

54 


Fall pay for slok period (all minor oases). 

Rs. 210. 


XV 




XVI 

3 


Rs. 53.11-0 (injury fall-pay in all oasea). 

B.B.aai. 

I 

22 


Rs. 2,491-3.0. 


n 

4 


Rs. S2.^0. 


m 

843 


Ra. 5,669.0.0. 


V 

2 


NiU 


VI 

10 


Ra. 48-9-0. 

BM«i 

I 

17 


Ra. 28-6-0 


I 

6 


Ra. 7.5.0. 


II 

2 

2 

Ra. 8-18.0. 


HI 

1 

isi 

NiU 


IV 

131 

Ra. 1,615-10.0. 


Vto 

VIII 

S9 

68 

Ra. 442-2-0. 


IX 

6 

6 

Ra. 41-12-0. 


xxn 

6 


NiU 


XVI 

240 


Ra. 6,281-6-0. ^ ^ 

IB.I. 

I 

188 

156 

Ra. 2,976 (approx) (28 eaaea warn aerioaa). 

B.N 

I 

224 

18 

Ra. 11,205 (appras). 

Martin Light 

I 

36 


AboatRa.200. 

M.W. .. .! 

I 

. 580 

261 

Rs. 6,611-11- 0. 


n 

731 

296 

Rs. 2,568.4-0. 


Indebtedness . — Most of the railways have started Co-operative Banks for 
the issue of loans to workers. In the G. I. P. Railway workers are 
loans nnly after the completion of five years' service. Thfe rate of interest 
charged by loe Employees' Co-operative Bank is 6-l|4 per cent, pa™8 ™ 
Vmf loans issued to all railway workers totalled Be. 84.4 lakhs. Tim 
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Bank is managed by the representatiTes of employees and Baihray Administra^ 
tiori. In the B. B. & C, I. lUy., about 30 per cent, of the staff is usually in 
debted and the interest charged! is 3-l|4 per cent, per annum. The Co-opcrativa 
Credit Society in the Barsi Light Railway Company charges at the rate of 
9*3 [8 per cent, per annum. In the M. & S. M. Railway, a majority of workers 
are members of the M. '& & M. Railway Employees' Urban Bank, Lid. which 
lends money at the rate of 6-1 14 per cent., up to 12 times the monthly pay of 
a member and recovers by small instalments up to 36 in number. Prom the 
figures given by this Bank, it seems that the indebtedness of railway workers 
haa been on the decline in recent years, as the total nulmber of loans given 
well as the total amount lent by the Urban Bank has been falling. 

Table 162. 


Loans given hy M. 8f. M. Ely. Employees* Vrhan Bank, 


Year 

Number of 
loans 

Amount 

(Rs.) 

1939-40 



. , 

. , 

, , 


14,367 

62,61,268 

1940-41 




.. 



13,982 

62,19,918 

1941-42 





. . 


14,766 

67,22,926 

1942-43 



• • 

.. 



11,444 

42,76,766 

1943-44 







11,406 

44,05,026 


The E. I. Railway maintains two co-operative societies, one at Calcutta 
and the other at Lucknow, from which staff can borrow money up to 7 month'^' 
pay. These loans are recoverable in easy instalments ranging from 12 to 4S. 
Lower paid employees, who are not eligible for loans fiom these societies are 
granted loans from Lower Paid* Btaff Loan hund The B. N. Railway 
maintains a Railway Employees' Urban Bank, which advance.s Joaus on easy 
rates, viz,, 7-l|2 per cent, recoverable from employees' salaries. Of the 81,506 
railway employees, 32,333 are members of this Bank and 27,912 members have 
outstanding loans to the extent of Rs. 1,20,25,300. Interest-free advances are 
also given from Provident Fund in case of sickness. The Tindharia workshop 
Railway) also maintains a Co-operative Credit Society from which all 
employees can have loans on nominal rates of interest;. The N. W. Rail way- 
staff is permitted to obtain loans up to 6 months' pay from the N. W. Railway 
Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society and also up to 3 months' pay subject 
to a m^imum of Rs. 600 from the P. I. Fund. Workers having more than 3 
years' service, who do not subscribe to the P. I. Fund can obtain leans up to 
a maximum of 4 months' pay from the Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund to meet 
genuine demands. 

f 

For* details in regard to Trade Unions, Staff Committees and Strikes, 
Provident Fund and Gratuity and Pension schemes, reference should be mads 
to the Report on Non-Gazetted Railway Services by Dr. Ahmad Mukhtar. 

OHAPTEB V.—GOAOE.BUILDINO AND H(m)R.BSPAlSIIia. 

^ Coach'building and Motor-repairing which is also known as Vehicle 
Assembling and Repairing, is one of the many minor biianches of the engineer* 
fag industry, Jjx 1943, the engineering indvstey of India 


1,923 factories with 5,13,613 workers, of which only 166 factories with 20,626 
workers belonged! to this branch. Even these figures are a considerable ini* 
provement over the pre-war figures, on account of huge war orders in the shapel 
of repair and maintenance of a very large number of military cracks and 
lurries. A majority of factories in this industry have been mainly, and some 
solely, dependent on military work. The expansion of the industry in the clue? 
industrial Provinces is shown in the following table : — 


Table 163. 


Employment in Coach-building and Motor-repairing Factories. 


Province 

1939 ! 

1 

1943 

No. of 
Factories 

Workers 

employed 

No. of 
Factories 

Workers 

Employed 

Madras 



18 

1,582 

60 

4,397 

Bombay . . 

.• 


41 

2,414 

31 

8,620 

Bengal 



16 

1,550 

18 

3,370 

United Provinces . . 



6 

262 

16 

658 

Punjab 

•• 


6 

232 

6 

1,652 

Other Provinces 

•• 


25 

784 1 

35 

1,929 


Total 


112 

6,824 

166 

20,626 


Coach-building and motor-repairing industry is concentrated in urban and 
suburban areas. In aU, 20 factories were investigated in five Provinces and 
the details are given below : — 


TABIiB 164. 

Factories Investigated, 


Provinoe 

Tofwn 

Number of Samples 
Investigated 

1 1 

Factories 

Workers 

Employed 

Madras 

, , 


Madras 

B 

3,4 

Bombay 

. , 

• • 

Bombay and suburbs .. 


7,77# 

Bengal 


« • 

OalouttaandiUbnrbt *• 

H 

3,746 

United Provinoei 


* • ! 

Oawnpore •• «• 

1 


Punjab • • 

•• 

• • 

Xiihore • • • • 

t 

161 
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The nature of work carried ip. in these concerns falls broadly into lour 
dasseS) as dio’vm in the foUowii:^ table : — 

Table 165. 


Nature of Work. 


Workshop doing 


Number of faotoriee in— 

Total 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

U. P. 

Punjab 

(0 Bepnir worki and oTerhanling 


. . 

1 


.. 

1 

({ j) Mann&otnre of parts and aooeMoHes and 

S 

8 

4 

1 

3 

13 

undertaking body building. 

(«{») Aiaeniblage m plants 

1 

2 

1 

.. 


4 

(fv) lOf odlaneons irork 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

2 

Total 

3 

6 

7 

1 

3 

20 


Though this branch, like all other branches of Engineering, has developed 
considerably during war-time, many of the factories have been in existence for 
a fairly long time. Out of the seventeen concern® which supplied information 
in this respect, one was established in 1840, one in 1873 ; seven during 1900 — 
1920, four during 1920-— 30, two during 1930—38 and only two during the War 

I^Employment. 

During the war, the transport system of India was geared to an unprece- 
dented pitch of activity. Every effort was made to put to the maximum use 
aU available vehicles. The result of ^is was to create an increasing amouAt 
of work for the coach-building and motor-repairing factories. These factories 
undertook repair work, overhauling, production of parts and accessories and 
assemblage work. As the following table shows, employment figures every- 
where registered a phenomenal increase. 


Table 166. 

Increase in Employment. 


Provinoe 

Ko.of 

eonoecna 

Total daily employ- 
ment. 

Average emplc^ment 

%inoreaae 

ordeoreaae 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

Ifadtaa 

e e a • 

3 

753 

2,440 

251 

■1 

224 

Bombay 

• • • • 

6 

WS* 

7,779 

255 

1,297 

409 


• e an 

HI 


2,746 

160 

892 

140 

United PlmTinoei 

• e % • 

■1 

mm 

74 

31 

74 

139 

Fmijeb • * • 



3 

ma 

257 

60 

36 

48 
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Some of the individual concerns, which concentrated on war production, 
showed a remarkable rise in employment. In two Bombay concerns, for 
example, employment in 1939 was 126 and 727.. This rose to 1,2^17 and 6,022 
respectively in Janu^ 1944 ! Similarly, in Bengal the number of workers 
employed in two concerns rose from 94 and 380 in 1939 to 671 and 1,289 reah 
pectively in 1944. One concern in Madras, which employed 430 workers in 
1939, had 1,736 workers in its emplo 3 nnent during January 1944. Employ-* 
ment figures in some of the concerns seem to be stationary, while in two of the 
concerns the level of employment in 1944 shows a decrease as compared to the 
1939 figures, the resuson being that these factories have not undertaken military 
work. Ilow'ever, the general level of employment was on the increase in war- 
time and an indication of this general increase in the size of workshops is evi- 
dent from the following table ; — 

Table 167. 

WarMme Expansion in Indmiry* 


TSo, of workers 


Number of units 
employing the 
number specified 



1,501—2,000 

2,001—6,600 



1939 figures of two concerns are not available. 


Some salient features in the industry in the matter of employment , are 
(1) preference shown to direct employment rather than employment through 
contractors, (2) non-employment of women and children and (3) payment of 
time-rated wages.. Out of the 20 factories investigated, contract labour was 
found only in three factories (1 in Bengal and 2 in the Punjab). Contractor’s 
labour in the Bengal factory is utilised for tailoring work and its extent is given 
below : — 


Table 168. 

Contract Labour m Bengal. 

August 1939 j Jaxmaxy 1944 

Total No. of workers in the fbotoiy .. .. .. ggO 

No. ofworkers employed through contractors .. .. 134 

Percentage of contract labour to the total number of 35»3% 

workers. ^ 
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The priTilegefl a permanent woricer ^ts are : ntk and privilege leave^ a 
fortnight^a notice for termination of service, holidays with pay and payment 
on monthly Imsis. However, in many factories, despite the fact that the posi* 
tion of temporary workers is insecure, such workers are offered all other pr^ 
leges and facilities available to permanent workers. Lastly, in this connection, 
it may be mentioned that in Bengal, the Motor Industries Association has 
recently taken up this question with the member firms and has suggested that 
every firm should! classify workers into two categories, viz., permanent and 
temporary, on the basis of length of service. 

AppreniiccHhip . — Only four concerns claim to have apprenticeship system. 
However, in most of these concerns, apprenticeship Js not regular or well defin- 
ed. For example one concern each in the Punjab, in Bengal and in Madras 
have no scheduled period of apprenticeship, it being left to the apprentices to. 
determine their period of training. In other concerns, the training period 
varies from one year to five years, apprentices are then appointed as regular 
workers. The remuneration given to apprentices also varies in different factories. 
The Punjab factory makes no payment to apprentices. In Madras, one factory 
pays daily wages at the rate of 4 as. to 8 as. while another pays a monthly 
allowance of 1^. 5 to Es. 15. 

Graded or Time-scale Promotion . — ^Promotion at regular intervals seems 
to be common in Madras, Bombay and Bengal and is granted in ten of the 
concemiS investigated. In Bengal, no system of graded or time-scale promotion 
existed till 1942 when five out of the seven concerns investigated started giving 
increment in Wages at regular intervals on grounds of efficiency, subject to the 
discretion of the Management. One concern which has large establishments 
in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, gives an annual promotion of 3 pies per 
hour of work for a period of four years. After that, there is an efficiency bar, 
and, if a worker is found fit, he is promoted to the higher grades^ Another 
well established concern in Bombay gives an annual increment at the rate of 
lj2 anna per hour ; there are five wage classes of workers and all the employees 
commence on a minimum rate, reachii^ the maximum by annual increments.* 
In a few concernfc; the promotions are irregular and generally dependent upon 
the will of the Manager. In one of the Bombay concerns, for example, penna- 
nent workers get an increment of Rs. 5 per annum, while the annual rate of 
increment for temporary workers varies from 2 as. to 4 as. per day. In an- 
other Bombay concern, promotions were given till the outbreak of war, on 
quality and speed of work, but later they were stopped, and instead dearness 
and other allowances were granted. 

Labour Turnover . — ^Pigures regarding labour turnover were available only 
in Madras, Bombay and Bengal and are given below : — 


Table 171. 
Labowr Turnover. 





1 

Average 

Average annual No. of workers left. 

Annual 

Ptovinoe. 


No. of 

No. of 





% of 

Year. 

oonoems 

workers 





Labour 




employed 

Retired 

Dismissed 

Vol. left 

Total 

turn-over 

Madras .. 

1943-44 

3 

3.280 

. . 

4 

640 

644 

190% 

Bombay 

1989 

3 

371 


39 

14 

63 


1943-44 

6 

7,799 

166 

1,686 

1,166 

2,907 

Bengal . « 

1939 

7 

1,160 

4* 

19 

209 

282 

iW 

1948—44 

7 

2,663 

6* 

140 

342 

487 
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The above table shows that retitements (except in rae concern in Bombay) 
are practically nil and that the turnover is caused, mostly by dismissals wd 
resignations! This would appear to be the result of the policy of retrenching 
men in &dack periods or of dismissals due to indiscipline^ 

Ahsentecim , — Figures of absenteeism vary from factory to factory and 
from province to province. In Bengal, in 1939 the mandays lost were 13,412 
showing an average daily loss of 4 per cent. In 1943, 26,191 mandays were 
lost, showing an average daily loss of 3.2 per cent. In the Punjab, absenteeism 
in one concern in 1944 was 14 per cent. Absenteeism in Bombay and Madras 
factories is shown below : — 


Tkbim 172. 


"Absenteeism. 




No. of 

Percentage of absenteeism per day 

Frorinoe 

Year 




oonoerns 

M^imnm 

Minimn m 

Average 



Bombay . • • , 

1939 

1943 


21% 

11% 


10-9% 

7-7% 

Miadnui 

1939 


.. 


rs 


1943 


13-69% 

2-1% 


The most common cause of absenteeism is illness, other causes being idleness, 
serving temporarily elsewhere for earning a daily wage and religious and social 
•ceremonies. No remedial steps except occasional warnings to workers have 
been adopted by the concerns. The following figures show that absenteeism has 
a tendency to increase during the latter months; of the year. 

Table 173. 


AhsenUeism Month hy Month. 








Percentage of 


Month. 






absenteeism in a 

Man-days lost in a 







Madras Factory. 

Bombay Factory. 

January 

• 





8-8 

104 

Pebroary 

• 





10-3 

126 

March . . 

• 





8-8 

135 

Awil .. 

May \.. 






6-8 

9-0 

87 

92 

June .. 






9-9 

163 

July . . 






7-8 

207 

August 






11-6 

195 

Se^mber 






10-8 

211 

October 

• • 





23-0 

307 

November 






16*4 

237 

Beoember 

• • 





19*6 

245 



















standing Orcf«r*.— Out of twenty coneerng investigated only cne concern 
(a Bombay factory), has framed de^te Standing Orderg for its employ^ 
The Cawupore factory has adopted the Standing Orders framed by the Em* 
ployers* Association of Northern India for its members. Pour more factories 
(two in Bengal, one in Bombay and one in Madras) have formulated a few 
* Conditions of Employment ’ to be signed by the workers when they take up 
employment with the company. These deal with notice for termination of 
employment, dismissal, payment of wages, obecBenee to the general rules and 
regulations of the Company, etc. The remaining fourteen concerns have no 
Standing Orders or Service Rules. 

Recruitment and Labour Officers . — ^Unskilled workers are recruited either 
at the gates with the help of maistries or are obtained through the unskilled 
or skilled employees of the concern. Notices are also put up on the notice 
boards. Skilled workers are recruited sometimes by advertising in newspapers 
and with the assistance of Employment Exchange or National Service Labour 
Tribunal. Some concerns have several methods for recruiting worker. For 
example, one of the factories in Bengal (i) recruits skilled workers through 
the Labour Tribunal, (ii) maintains a list of its ex-workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, and: in the matter of employment gives them preference and (iii) occa- 
sionally recruits unskilled labour from amongst those who offer their services 
at the workshop gate. Only one of the twenty factories employs a Labour 
Officer, who not only looks ^ter the grievances of the workers, hnh reeruite 
new labour. 


n.— Wages and Earnings. 

Wage rales in 1939 and 1944. — Wage rates obtaining in 1939 were not 
available, but rough estimates have been given. Wages are stated to have in- 
creased since 1939 by 2-l|2 to 3 times in U. P. and by 25 to 50 per i^nt. in the 
Punjab. The 1941 figures from one of the Madras concerns compared to the 
1944 figures, show that there has been appreciable increase. The maximum 
rate for blacksmiths and carpenters in 1941 was 9 as. per day, while it is Re. 1 
at present ; the minimum rate for an electrician stood at 11 as. and it is Re. 1 
now. For fitters it has risen from 10 as. to Re. 1 and for hammermen and 
painters from 10 as. to 14 as. The increase in wage rates in the Bengal fac- 
tories is given below — 


Table 174. 

Increase in Wage-rates in Bengal. 







Rates of wages per day 


Name ox oooapation 



1939 


1944 

Mecthaniof 





Rs. A. 
2 4 

p. 

0 

Bs. A. P. 

5 6 0 

Fitters 





1 12 

0 

4 2 0 

Welders 


mm 9 • 



2 1 

0 

4 6 0 

Bleotrioiaa 



• • 


1 12 

0 

4 10 0 

Coolies 


mm mm 

mm 


3 8 

0 

6 8 0 

Timor 

- 


• m 

•• 

(per week) 

• • 

per WMk 

4 8 0 
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In a number of faetoriee (two in Bombay and four in Bengal) Ae workem 
are rated by the liour of work. The following table gives an increase in hotirty 
wage-rates in Bengal. 


TABIiB 175. 

Average Sourly Wage-Baiek m Bengal. 


Type of workers 

Wage-rates 

Wage-ntea 

&DJtLl044 

Increase 
since 1939 

1939 

1944 

Fitters 

Electricians 

Turners .. 

Vicemen . . 

Mechanics 

Blacksmiths 

Tinsmiths 

Carpenters 

Coolies 

Painters .. .ir 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

0 29 

0 16 

0 2 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 6 

0 6 0 

0 3 6 

0 3 6 

0 4 6 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 6 

0 7 0 

0 4 6 

0 4 6 

0 6 0 

0 3 9 

0 5 0 

140% 

100% 

83% 

216% 

233% 

« 

- 82% 


The maximum increase in the basic wage-rates in Bengal since 19^39 has 
been to the extent of 138 per cent. If dearness allowances were taken into 
accoiint, the increase in earnings since 1939 would be greater. It is estimated 
thaF workers in the motor vehicle industry of Bengal earned on an average 
Rs. 1-10-0 per day during 1939 and about Rs. 4|- in 1944, thus indicating an 
increase of 146 per cent. ; the increase in the hourly wage-rates has been from 
2 as. to 6 as. 

Wage-rates vary considerably not only from factory to factory but also 
for* different workers in the swne occupation. The following table gives the 
maximum and minimum wage-rates for some important occupations. 

TabiiE 176. 


Monthly Wage-raies in 1944 (in Be.). 


Name of 
occupation 

No. 

of 

work- 

ers. 

U. P. 

Punjab. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Madras 

Max. 

Min. 

Avr. 

Max. 

Min. 






Tamers 


4 


50 

96 

182 

30 

115 

84 

52 

69 

16 

Fitters .. 


19 

128 

30 

69 

107 

16 

125 

19 

65 

39 

13 

Asstt. Fitters 


18 

25 

8 

10 

. . 

. , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

, , 


Blectricians 


2 


90 

95 



145 

18 

66 



Carpenters 


3 

65 



98 

46 

189 

48 

59 

46 

20 

Blacksmiths 


2 

60 

45 

53 

156 

30 

114 

29 

46 

46* 

23 

Drivers . . 


2 

60 


45 

50 

40 

. . 

, , 

, , 

46 

20 

Painters 


4 


25 

38 

Hill 

17 

139 

36 

52 

46 

20 

Welders. . 


1 

.. 


55 

104 

56 

65 

65 


59 

20 

Hammermen 


2 


15 

18 

. , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

, ^ 

29 

16 

Tailors .. 


2 

80 

35 

58 

90 

15 

166 

32 




Mechanics 


, , 


, , 

. , 

, . 


166 

30 

78 

6^5 

20 

Tinsmiths 


2 

80 

8 

44 

£08 

, , 

116 

18 

46 

• • 

, , 

Moulders 


, . 

• 0 

, , 


42 




39 

20 

Cleaners 


. , 

• 0 

10 


33 

15 

40 

18 



20 

CooUea .* 


12 

24 

*• 

15 

50 

29 

48 

28 

■1 

23 

16 
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fhe above mges and eaminga vary eonmderably from Ptovinoa 
to Province. The position in different areas is, Iherefore, described in some 
detail below. 

Madras, — The highest wage-rates have been fixed for Motor Mechauics ^ 
(12 as. to Bs. 2-8-0), Turners (10 as. to Rs. 2-8-0) and welder^ (As, 12 to 
fo. 2-4-0). Next come Blacksmiths (14 as. to BB, 1-12-0) and Liners (12 as. 
to Rs. 1-6-0). Hammerman get 10 as. to Rs. 1-2-0, while the unskilled cate- 
gories, viz,, coolies, cleaners and sweepers get wages ranging from 10 as. to 
Re. 1 per day. Foremen are paid monthly, the range being Rs. 80 to Rs. 175. 
Mistries are paid from Rs 50 to Rs. 75 per mensem in one concern and Rs. 78 
in anotlier. The actual wages and earnings in January 194.1 of various cate- 
gories of workers in two concerns (A and B) are given below : — 

TabIjB 177 


Wage-raiet (md Eammgs in Madrag {Jmuary 1944). 
(In Rs. as. p.). 


Occupation. 

Average daily 

wage- 

Average monthly 


Average 

daily 




rate 




earnings 




earnings 




A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Blacksmiths 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

11 

36 

8 

0 

44 

0 

9 

1 

4 

4 

1 

14 

7 

Carpenters 

0 

13 

2 

1 

2 

7 

29 

12 

11 

43 

14 

5 

1 

2 

4 

1 

14 

6 

Coolies .. 

0 

12 

8 

0 

10 

0 

27 

13 

6 

28 

7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

10 

Fitters . . 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

6 

30 

0 

10 

40 

10 

10 

1 

2 

6 

1 

12 

4 

Hammermen 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

1 

26 

11 

0 

35 

0 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

8 

2 

Motor Mechanics . . 

1 

2 

9 
















Painters . . 

1 

1 

4 

0 

16 

6 

35 

3 

8 

39 

1 

11 

1 

6 

8 

1 

11 

3 

Tinkers . . 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

6 

36 

6 

6 

39 

11 

5 

1 

6 

9 

1 

11 

8 

Turners and Drillers 

1 

2 

10 

1 

3 

6 

40 

11 

1 

47 

0 

11 

1 

9 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Liners . . 

0 

14 

10 

1 

1 

8 

31 

1 

8 

38 

2 

10 

1 

8 

2 

1 

10 

7 

Welders .. .. .. 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

10 

46 

2 

3 

26 

4 

2 

1 

12 

6 

1 

9 

3 

Electricians * .. 




0 

16 

7 




37 

10 

9 




1 

10 

3 

Lubricators 


•• 


0 

12 

0 




32 

12 

8 


•• 


1 

6 

10 


Note . — Concern A worked for 26 days and oonoem B for 23 days in January 1944. 

A third concern investigated in Madras pays hourly rates and the cate- 
gories employed therein are all unskilled or semi-skilled, not comparable to 
those elsewhere. The following tables gives the rates as well as earnings in this 
concern for February 1944, when it worked for 24 days. 

Table 178. 


Wages and Ea/rnings in a Madras concern {Fehruary 1944). 


Occupation ^ 

Bates of wages 
(per hour) 

Average 

basic 

wages 

(monthly) 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

Max. 

Min. 

Coolies , . , * 

Sweepers 

Pickers and Checkers .. 

Assemblers 

Casemakers 

Bepairmen 

MisoeUaneoas 

0 4 6 

0 3 6 

0 7 9 

0 7 3 

0 6 9 

0 7 8 
0 6 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 6 
0 4 0 

31 14 0 
28 3 0 

61 14 0 
60 3 0 

62 12 0 
66 3 0 

oooooo 
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Sofiibay.—The average mentUy baaEe wage of an imskiiled worker varies 
from lU, 18 to Bs. 87-7-0 while that of a skilled worker varies from Bs. 
to Bs. 140. Similarly, the average monthly gross earnings of the former class 
range between Bs. 37 to Bs. 63-10-0 and of the latter class between Bs. 39*-8-0 
to Bs. 156. Out of the six concerns investigated, two calculate the wages of 
onskiUed! workers on hourly basiS) two on daily basis and one on monthly basis. 
One of these concerns has a Standard Labour Classification (which h^ been 
given in Appendix IV to this Beport), fixing definite scales for various classes of 
workers. Class E comprising cleaners, coolies, assistant greasers, sweepers, 
etc., lias the grade of 2-l|2 — ll4 — 3-l|2 as. per hour, while class 1) consisting 
of openers, greasers, grinders, hammermen, metal washers, stencillers, etc., 
gets 3-1(4 — 4 as. per hour. Classes A, B and C comprise skilJed workers, 
Blaclobtniths and painters usually get the highest wages, usually between 
Rs. 1-8-0 to Bs. 4-0-0 per day. 

Bengal , — The wage-rates for some classes of workers in Bengal have been 
given above. The actual earnings, including allowances and pa>menl for over- 
time however, are higher. The position at present as regards weekly earnings 
including allowances and overtime is as follows : — 


Table 179. 


Average weekly Earnings in Bengal (1944). 


Kame of oooapation 

Basie 

Bs. 

Gross 

Bs. 

Fitters 






9 

1 

0 

21 3 

0 

Vicemen 






12 

0 

0 

20 10 

0 

Turners 






14 

0 

0 

23 14 

0 

Blacksmiths 






13 

8 

0 

10 0 

0 

Tinsmiths 






11 

8 

0 

14 4 

0 

Hammermen 






9 

0 

0 

10 8 

0 

Welders 






la 

8 

0 

24 0 

0 

Carpenters 






12 

0 

0 

19 8 

0 

Momders 






12 

8 

0 

17 0 

0 

Painters 






12 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

Tailors.. 






11 

0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Platers 






IS 

0 

0 

19 0 

0 

Coolies.. 






10 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 


Dearness Allowance , — One of the following three methods is generally 
followed in paying dearness allowance: (i) payment at a flat rate (daily or 
monthly), (ii) payment on a percentage basis, and (iii) payment according to 
a sliding scale based generally upon the cost of living index. The following 
table classifies the concerns according to these Sategories. 


tProvince 


Ifodrai .. 
Bombay 
I9engal .. 
Punlab 
U.P. .. 


TiBLB 180. 


Methods of Payment of Dearness 'ADowemee. 


Total No. 
of 

conoems 

1 Beamess allowanoe ] 

paid 

Mixed 

gliding 

scale 

No 

dearness 

allowance. 

•t flat 
late 

on percent- 
age basis 

On a 
sliding 
scale 

8 

1 

1 

1 


• • 

6 

2 

2 

2 

• • 

•i* 

7 

6 

1 


1 




1 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

— 

1 

• • 

mtm 














Sevem exit of eight concerns, which pay dearness allowance al flat rate, 
have got a unif(;nn rate for all workers, which is Es, 0-9-3 per day in Madras 
and 8 as. and 10 as. per day in Bombay. In Bengal, four concerns pay dear- 
ness allowance at a flat monthly rate. This varies from Ks. 14 to Bs. 25. The 
fifth concern pays He. 0-11-9 per day. Dearness allowance as a percentage of 
the wages, is i)aid in five concerns; three of which are branches of one com- 
pany. (The development of Dearness Allowance and Bonus system of this 
compaii}^ is giv^n in Appendix V). In all cases, where dearness allowance 
calculated on a i)crcentage basis, it varies inversely as the income. The follow- 
ing figures relate to the dearness allowance paid in two of the five concerns, as 
a percentage of basic wages. (The remaining three concerns follow the system 
given in Appendix II.) 


Table 181. 
Dearness Allowance, 


Wage Class 

Bombay Factory 

Punjab Factory 

Income Group 

DcarneasAIlow- 
anco as a percent- 
age of wages. 

Income Group 

Dearness Allow- 
ance as a percent- 
age of wages. 

I .. 

Up to Rs. 100 . . 

70% 

Up to Rs. 25 . . 

40% 

n 

Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 

00% 

Rs. 26 to Rs. 100 

30% 

HI . . 

Over Rs. 200 

60% 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 297 

26% 


Sliding scale system, based on the cost of living index figures, has been 
adopted by only four concerns. Of these, the U. P. concern ascertains its Dear 
Food AlloAvance in accordance with the index calculated by the Employer’s 
Association of Northern India, Cawnpore, and it is as follows : — 


Table 182. 

Bear Food Allowance in U, P. 


Income Group, 


Amount of Dearness Food Allowance 
when the cost of living index is 



between 230 to 260 
points* 

above 260 
points 



Rs. A. P. 

per point 

Rs. A. P. 

Up to Rs. 26 . . 

.. 

0 3 6 

0 0 1 

Rs. 26 to Rs. 60 

.. 

0 3 0 

0 0 IJ 

Above Rs. 60 . . 

.. 

u 2 6 

O 

© 


The two Bombay factories follow the sliding scale laid down by the Bombay 
Millowiiers’ Association for their member mills. However, one of them pays 
the full amount, vdiile the other pays only to the extent of 2j3rd of the amount 
sanctioned by the scale. The Madras factory pays at the rate of 2 per point, 
above 100 according to the cost of living index. The dearness allowance in 
JanuAxy 1944 amounted to Ks. 7 x>er worker per month. In two factorieSi 
lil304DofL 
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more tban one method is being used. In a Bengal concern, for example. Hut 
dearness allowance i& at a flat rate of Rs. 19-4-3 for worlters earning up to 
Es. 75 p.m., while it is at 25 per cent of the wages for those who earn more 
than Rs. 75 i).in. Similarly, in a Punjab concern, dearness allowaoce of 3 as 
to 6 as. per day is paid to the daily-rated labour whereas the monthly rated 
workers get 20 per cent, of their wages as dearness allowance. 

The developirent of dearness allowance in all these concerns has been 
somewhat on the following lines. Usually it started as a small amount paid at 
flat rate to all workers without any wage groups. Thereafter, however, a com- 
plex system arose. Appendix II shows the development of dearness allowance 
in a company, three of whose branches (one each in Madras, Bombay and Cal- 
Qutta) were investigated during this survey. Some of the concerns call the 
dearness allowance as Dear Pood Allowance, or Emergency Allowance or even 
War Bonus. The dearness allowance in most cases is considered to be connect- 
ed with the cost of living and hence generally in most of the concejm^ no speci- 
fic conditions are attached to its payment. In one of the Bombay concerns, full 
dearness allowance is not paid until the workman has completed one year’s 
service ; till then he is paid only to the extent of 33-l|3 per cent. Lastly, con- 
cerns which do not give a separate dearness allowance, have had to increai^e 
the basic wages of iheir workers. 

Bonus . — Seventeen of the twenty concerns investigated pay an annual 
bonus to their workers which varies from half a month’s to three mouths’ wages 
to workeirs. One concern in Bengal, an exceptional case, allowed nine months* 
wages as bonus in 1943-44. Generally, the pajnnent of bonus is condi- 
tional upon the fulfilment of certain conditions such as employment for a speci- 
fic period before the declaration or the grant of bonus. In the U. P. factory, 
bonus at the rate of 2 as. per rupee of pay drawn by workers during the year 
is paid to the worker who fulfils the following conditions of service. He must 
have been (i) in service for at least 15 days before the close of the financial 
year ending on the 30tli April ; (ii) in service on the date of the declaration 
of bonus ; (iii) in service on the date of payment of bonus ; and Uv) in conti- 
nuous service from at least the 15th of April to the date of the payment of 
bonus. In a Bombay factory, bonus* was paid in December 1943 at the rate 
of one day’s wage for every ten days worked subject to a maximum of 26 days’ 
wages. In addition, every half ye^, fifteen days’ wages were paid to workers, 
who had completed one year’s service, in lieu of 15 days leave. A Madras fac- 
tory paid bonus amounting to half month’s wages in 1944, to these who bad 
completed f>'ix months’ service and equal to one month’s wages to those who 
had completed one year’s service. The payment of bonus is generally depend- 
dent on the accrual of profits to the factory. No allowances, ether than the 
bonus and dearness allowance, were paid in any except a Punjab factory, which 
paid a “ Special Allowance ’* to workers who had a minimum 20 days’ attend- 
ance a month. 

Overtime . — In eighteen concerns, overtime is normally w’oVked, though only 
in about five concerns it seems to be compulsory, the latter having undertaken 
Important and urgent work for the Defence Services. Compulsion, however, 
seems to be unnecessary, because the workers, who are mostly daily-rated, are 
willing to work overtime for extra remuneration. A scrutiny of pay rolls in 
Bengal showed that though the standard hours of work per weex were only 
45-112, the average weekly hours worked in the concerns investigated aggre- 
gated to 58, one of the workers working for as much as 81 hours in a week 
The workers in a Bengal concern complained that only a selected few among 

were allowed to work overtime. Whenever bvertimfe is worked, it ih paid 
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netcOrcling Ijo the provisions of the Factories Act. Honrs worked in excess ot 
the scheduled hours of work are treated as overtime and paid for at one and a 
quarter or one and a half times the normal rate. In three concerns, hours work- 
ed in excess of normal time, ie., 8 hours on week days and 4-ii2 hours on 
Saturdays, are treated as overtime and are paid for at one and a half times the 
usual rate. Hours worked on all Bank Holidays are also considered as over- 
time. Overtime in all the factories is recorded either in registers or on Time 
or Clock Cards and these records are open to workers for inspection. 

Deductions and Fines . — ^Deductions from wages (apart from fines) are 
made only in seven concerns for damage or loss, breach of contract, subscrip- 
tion towards Provident Fund, realisation of advances made agairu^t wages ana 
cost of foodgrains supplied. Fines are imposed only in six concerns, of whicn 
four are in Bengal, for failure to observe safety instructions, anau chorisod 
removal or damage to machinery-guards and other safety devices, conduct en- 
dangering the safety of other workers, acts and omission of an insubordinate 
nature, careless or bad wqrk that lowers the quality of the goods manufactured 
or reduces production, bad time-keeping, quarelling, fighting or causing disturb- 
ance among the other workers, acts of extortion, etc. The amounts outstand- 
ing in the F'lie Funds of the two concerns (one in Bombay and one in Madras) 
were Rs. 1,15.3-12-8 and Rs. 85-1-0 respectively on 1-10-1944. The former fac 
tory intends to utilise its Fund for purchasing equipment for supply of cool 
water to workmen. In all cases, the Fine Fund is in the charge of the Manage- 
ment and! is intended to be used for the welfare of the workers. 

Wage-period,— -The following figures relate to wage-periods adopted in the 
concerns investigated. 


Table 183, 
Wage Period- 


Province 

Monthly 

Fortnightly 

Weekly 

Total 

Madras 

. , 


3 


• • 

3 

Bombay . . 

• • 

•• 

6 

•• 

•• 

6 

Bengetl 

•• 

•• 

3 

i 2 

2 

7 

Punjab 

•• 


2 

•• 

1 

3 

U. P 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 


The payment is generally made seven days after the end of the wage- 
period ; concerns employing more than 1,000 workers, however, make the pay- 
ment on or before the 10th of the month following. 

Holidays , — Some recommendations in this respect have been made by 
Motor Traders Association (Bombay) and Motor Industries Association 
(Bengal). Sundays are generally regular holidays, but the workshops are 
closed on other public holidays, notified by each concern. The number of tliese 
additional holidays varies from factory to factory. One of the Bombay 
concerns, for example, grants six full additional holidays, twelve half-holidays 
(i.a., closure at 12-30 p.m.) and eleven quarter holidays, (i.c., closure at 3 p-m. 
or 4 p.m.). In two otW Bombay coneems all the Bank holidays are granted 
in addition to Sundays. In bna ooncem in BbmW) however, only bnif day off 
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U given cve^ week to all the staff by rotation. Ih Bengal, one concern 'giv<eS 
eoctional holidays. A number of concerns observe Saturdays as half-holidays. 

’It seems, however, that except in Bengal, daily-rated workcis are given 
holidays without pay. Paid holidays m Bengal vary from 6 to VJ days in a 
year, the average of seven concerns being 15 days. The companies require that 
to earn the right of holidays with pay, a worker must have completed service 
of a specified number of years (varying from 1 to 3). (Leave rules in Bombay 
and Bengal are independent of the holidays mentioned above. In Bombay, the 
privilege leave and the casual leave amount generally to two weeks and one week 
respectively, while in Bengal the casual or sick leave extends from 7 to 14 days 
with or without pay. 


Ill— Working Conditions. 

Shifts and Honrs of Work . — The following table gives infoimation in 
regard to shift, rest-intervals, and spreadover, in the concerns visHed : — 


Table 184. 

Shifts and Hours of Work, 


Nature of general shift 


No. of such shifts in investigated factories in 


A<'TU l1 i 

L'crn oi 1 
v tL 

! Best 

1 interval 

Spread 

over 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Punjab 

U.P. 

5 

1 

6 

. . 

1 

, , 

, , 

, , 

7i 

i 

8 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

8 

i 

8i 

• • 

1 

3 

• • 

• • 

8 

1 

9 

1 

5 

5 

.. 

.. 


i 

9 

2 

•• 

1 

• • 

• • 


1 

H 

1 


.. 

2 


9 

1 

10 


2 


1 

•• 

Total 

Day shifts 

3 


WMm 

3 

1 


Night shifts 

1 


■■ 

•• 

•• 

Total all shifts . . . . | 

4 

9 

8 

3 

1 


Besides these general shifts, a few concerns have separate shifts for some 
classes of workers. In a Madras factory, for example, brides the general day 
shift, there are two shifts for blacksmiths, two for machine shops and three 
for welders ; all, except one, having each a spreadover of 8 hours with half an 
hour's interval. The remaining one works for 9 hours and has a rest interval 
of half an hour. This arrangement was found necessary because of a shortage 
of machinery. The U. P. factory changes its hours of work in winter. Six 
factories (two *'ach in Madras, Bombay and Calcutta) work Saturday as a half- 
day and the houns of work are 4-l|2 in four factories and 5-lj2 and 6 in the 
remaining two faclfiiies. As seen above, almost all these factories work over- 
time, which increases the number of houia actually worked. Overlapping of 
diifts was found only in two factories, one in Bombay and one in Calcutta. 
The Bombay factory has three shifts^ (i) 8-30 am. to 5-30 p.ni. ; (ii> 2-30 pm. 
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to 8-30 p.m. ; and (iii) 11-30 p.m. to 8-30 a.in. ; the Calcutta factory worlca 
two shifts, (i) 6 a.m. to 2-30 p.m. and (ii) 10 a.m, to 6-30 p.m. These ovei*- 
lappinpr .shifts, however, are worked by different sets of workers. Rest interval 
is usually of half or one hour. One Bengal concern grants 2 half-hour intei*- 
vals, one in the morning and the other in the evening, and in addition, 10 
minutes for tea from 4 p.m. to 4-10 p.m. 

VentUatmi, L'lghting, Congestion, Mooring, Protection against Heat, etc . — 
Work in this industry is usually carried on in open or in big sheds where motor 
trucljs or lorries are kept. The nature of work itself, therefore, guarantees 
ventilation, natural lighting and ample floor area per worker. Evils like 
overcrowding and heat are restricted to the machineshop, sruthy and tinker** 
sliop. Jn some cases workers have to work in the open under the Sun. No 
special steps seem to have been taken to protect workers again&t heat. 

Shelters. — Only five factories (3 in Madras and* 2 in Bombay) have built 
shelters for their workmen. One more factory in Bombay had built a large 
shelter, but it had to be converted into a dispensary. The Madras shelters are 
merely sheds with paved^oors and corrugated iron roofs. One of the two 
Bombay shelters is about 40 ft. X 20 ft. in dimensions and has asbestos cement 
roofing. 


IV.— -Welfare Activities. 

Latrines, Urinals and Water-supply. — The conditions of latiines and 
urinals were found to be unsatisfactory in most of the concerns. The follow- 
ing figures reveal the inadequacy of sanitary arrangements. 


? ! -T ' ' Table 185. 

Latrines and Urinals. 


Province 

No. of 
concerns 

Average No. 
of workers 

No. of 
latrines 

No. of 
urinals 

No, r>f 

^voikors using 
one latrine 

Bombay 

4 

1,705 

67 

8 

25 

Bengal 

6 

2,494 

37 

23 

67 

Punjab 

2 

161 

14 

•• 

12 

U. P. • .. 

1 

74 

2 

•• 

37 


The number of persons using one latrine varied from 13 to 31 in Bombay 
factories and from 9 to 161 in Bengal factories. Besides, latrines in many of 
these factories were found to be unclean and generally unfit for use, service 
Wds inefficient and irregular and the employers seemed to disregard sanitation 
.altogether. 

Water supply is satisfactory. Generally taps are used and in a few cases 
water is stored in reservoirs. BaGi rooms are rare but workers utilise the water 
taps either for this purpose or for washing their hands. Drinking water is 
generally supplied through water taps. Sometimes earthen pots or chatties are 
used for this purpose. 

Medical Aid. — ^Arrangements about medical relief are wholly inadequate 
in this industry. Only 4)ne out of the twenty factories investigated maintains 
. dispensary ; fpi^ factca^s employ’ doctors, two o£ whom were part^ime and 
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one factory lias a vaid. Thfe remaining fourteen factories out of which Beven 
are in Bengal, make provision only for First Aid Boxes. The dispensary in 
the Bombay factory has two qualified medical officers (one is a L.C.P. and the 
other is D.O..M .S.) and caters for more than 6,000 workers. Serious cases are 
S(’nt to public hospitals. None of the factories conducts periodical medical 
examination of the workers. 

Canioens, Creches, and Education . — Only three concerns (all in Bombay) 
have made provision regarding canteens. Two of these are run by contractors, 
v'hile the third is run by the Company. Only tea and light refreshments arc 
provided. Two concerns ('one in Bombay and one in Calcutta) have made 
arrangements with contractors L'or the supply of tea both in the morning and 
evejiing at the rate of 6 pies per cup. Another Calcutta factory has made 
arrangements to supply workers with tea, puri and vegetable curry, free of 
charge, the estimated cost of each tiffin being four annas. None of the factories 
maintains a creche, because of the absence of female labour in this industry, 
N(j facilities have been offered for tlie education of the workers and their 
children by any of the factories investigated. 

GrainsJiops . — Eight factories (one in Madras, four in Bombay, two in 
Bengal and one in TJ.P.) maintain grain shops, most of which are ration 
shops, selling grains at Government controlled rates. The commodities usually 
supplied are wlieat, rice, jowar, bajri, sugar and dal. In some of these shops 
non-rationed articles like soax's, vegetables, ghee, tea, match boxes, etc., are also 
sold at or slightly below the marlret rates. 

V. — ^Housing. 

None of (he factories bus provided any housing accommodation to 
workers, the reasons given being shortage of land in the urban area, where 
most of the factories are situated and the unusual and sudden expansion in 
the number of employees Workers make their own arrangements in this 
respeoib'and Jive either in their own huts or in tenements provided by private 
landlords or public bodies Owing to the present shortage of accommodation 
in the urban localities, congestion is inevitable and the conditions under which 
nuiny workers live are extremely unsatisfactory. 

VI, — Trade Unions and Strikes. 

Trade Unions . — ^Workers in this industry on the whole are not very well 
organised. The names of six unions, most of which are in a state of moribund 
inactivity, were reported. Out of these, the Madras Union which is a 
Welfare Union ' for the workers of cue of the factories seems to be a Company 
Union. Its subjects are to regulate the relations between the employer and 
the workers, to conduct negotiations regarding grievances of workers and to 
organise some welfare activities. Outsiders are excluded from the executive 
of the Union and a strike cannot be started without a notice of 15 days, pre- 
ceded by a ballot in which at least two-thirds of the members are in favour of 
the strike. Tlie membership fee ot the union is an anna per month, collected 
by the Time Office and there are 1,520 members at present. The Bombay Labour 
Gazette makes mention of two Trade Unions in this industry. The General 
Motor Workers Union wa^ formed in March 1939 and claimed 2,500 members 
in December 1941. However, most of its leaders, who belonged to the Congress 
Socialist Party, were arrested in* 1942 and the Union was dissolved automati- 
cally due to its failure to r,uhmi1 annual returns. The other union, the sub- 
urban Bus Workers Union, is unregistered, and was established in November 
1943. It claims about 200 members. General unions in the Bombay Engi- 
neering Industry such as the Engineering Workers^ Union py jt^ie Jjlngineering 
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Factory Kamgar Union, have liardly taken any interest in this branch of 
engineering. Bengal has three nnioiis. ADen Berry and Co. Workers’ Union, 
French Motor Vehicles Workers’ Union and Calcutta Corporation Motor 
Vehicles Workers’ Union. It is interesting to note that all these unions ori- 
ginated as strikes committees. The subscription of the last is 4 as. a month and 
Ks 2 a year. 

Worha Committees . — Only three committees, one in Bombay and two in 
Calcutta, were formed. In Bombay the Labour Relations Officer of the 
factory consults the committee* and deals with all matters normally assigned to 
a trade union. One of the AVorks Committees in the Calcutta Factory has 
eleven members, four from m.anagement and seven from workers elected from 
various departments. Its constitution is attached in Appendix VI. 

Strikes — In 1942, seven strikes were waged by workers in the concerns 
investigated. Of these, four were conducted in Bengal .involving approxi- 
mately 800 w'orkers for bonus, permanence of service, dearness allowance and 
Provident Fund facilities. In one case the number of mandays lost amounted 
to 12,000. In most of the cases the demand of workers were met. A Madras 
concern experienced two strikes, one in 1940 and another in 1942. The first 
\vas due to the ’ efusal of the IMaiuigement to give a holiday on 13th Juno 1940. 
TUb Union demanded dearness fiOowanee at Rs. 2 p.m., one and a half time* 
usual wages for night-shift workers and full day’s wages for 13th June 1940 , 
The strike was unsuccessful and was called off unconditionally on 18th Jime 
1940. The second strike w^hieh began on the 14th April 1942 was in connection 
with an ‘ evacuation bonus ’ and this too was unsuccessful. In Bombay, 140 
workers of one of the concerns singed a walk-out refusing to work on a Saturday 
a fternoon in May 1941. The Company declared a ‘ lock-out ’ and discharged 
all th(3 strikers. Another factory in Bombay experienced in 1942 two strike* 
ea(dt of three week’s duration. The grievances of workers in the first case were 
referred to arbitration. . i 

VII, — General. 

Accidents and Occupational Diseases . — Accidents seem to be common in 
this industry because of the complex and technical nature of work. The follow- 
ing figures show the extent of accidents in 1943 in some of the eoncerns 
investigated 


Table 186. 
Accidents, 


i Province 

Concern 

Total 
No of 
accidents 

No. of 
accidents 
for which 
compensation 
was paid 

Am lint 
of 

compsmsatilin 

\ 




Bs. A. r. 

1 Madras 

I 

63 

32 

373 6 0 


II 


13 

101 10 0 

Bombay 

I 

9 

6 

197 1 0 


II 

223 

117 

2.076 12 0 

« Bengal . . . . • • 

I 

248 

40 

731 4 0 


II 


29 

732 6 0 

1 

III 

9 

6 

1,713 10 3] 


IV 

12 

3 

52 6 0 

1 

V 

1 

1 

15 0 0 

1 

VI 

3 


• • 

[Ponjab .. ,, 

I 


io 

612 6 0 
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Barring two other Bombay factories, accidents have not taken place in 
other concerns. In one of these two Bombay factories, 1,710 injury cases were 
treated and compensation paid in 1943 amounted to Rs. 30,581-15-0. In the 
other factory two accidents took place in 1943. A worker who was hit on the 
head remained absent for 15 days while another, who was hit by a tyre falling 
on him, was absent for about two months. In both cases wages in full were 
paid I'or the period of absence. Generally, accidents in this industry are of 
the nature of bruise, sinain or strain, cut or laceration, dislocation and foreign 
substance in eye. Occupational diseases have not been reported by any of the 
(joncerns. The workers, however, arc exposed to some diseases while engaged 
in nickel plating and spray pacing work. A Section of eye is also a common 
disease in the welding and hammering departments, but it can be prevented 
jf goggles are used. Similarly, masks should be worn by spray-painters. 

Indebtedness . — Only three concerns (two in Bombay and one in Calcutta) 
have got Co-operative Societies, which give loans to their members. In a few 
other cases, w'orkers get loans from their employers, with or without interest 
and such loans are recovered by a monthly deduction in wages. The following 
figures give the extent of such indebtedness in 1943 in some concerns : — 


Table 187. 
Indebtedness. 


Province 

Concern 

Loan given by 

No. of 
workers 
employed 

Amount 
of loan 

1 Interest 
charged 

1 

Bengal 

I 

Company 

1,237 

Bs. 

40,000 

2% 


II 

Co-operative Credit 
Society. 

460 

4,688 

9-3/8 % 


III^ 

Company 

116 

3,406 

12% 


IV 

Company 

19 

66 

m 

Bombay 

V 

Co-operative Credit 
Society (member- 
ship 113). 

1,260 

Not 

available. 

4% 


A few concerns give advances to workers against wages earned or against 
Provident Fund. These advances are without interest and usually do not 
exceed the amount of a month’s wages. 


Provident Fund and Gratuities . — Only five factories, three of which are 
branches of one concern, have maintained a Provident Fund. Rules are gene- 
rally common and differ only slightly in details abeut the rate .o| subscription, 
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period of ciei’vice to be eligible to membership and conditions to claim com- 
panies' fall contribution. The following table illustrates these details : — 


Table 188. 
Frovident Fund. 


Province 

Conc'^m 

Monthly contribution 
of tho worker 

Poro’d of 
sei vi(’<' for 
oli^nHlity to 
n vmborf^l'jp 

Conditions to got Company’s 
full contribution after 

U rmination of stTvico 

MadraFs 

I 

Up to ono anna in each 
rupee of wges. 

% 

Nil 

6 years’ continuous service. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

m 

I* 

I* 

Bttwcon l%andlC% 
of monthly wages. 

3 moiUhs rant I - 
niioiia employ- 
niont 

10 years’ tontinuous eer- 
vieo or oarber discharge 
w'lthout ilio wojker’s fault 


II 

6 pio.s to one anna 
in each rupee of wages. 

1 year’s oont mu- 
ons service. 

20 j^ears’ continuous ser- 
vice. 


* ThoFio lliroo factories are branches of ono concern. 

t In this conocTii a worker after the termination of his service pfots his Fund according to the follow- 
ing scale . — 

If ho shall serve for a period of . — 

(^) Less than ii years* of contmvons stivice . . JVi/ 

. (zi) Fi\o complete years of conimuoiis k ivire and ith of siuh kd a mr.g fi ir. 

foi each c omploto further year of continuous scr- a further l/SCi li of EU(h n irainjng ti xo. 
vice. 

{in) Exceeding 20 complete ytars of continuous per- the whole of pueh Kiramjng turn, 
vice. 


In all eases tho employer contributes to the Fund a sum equal to the 
amount of the contributions of members and the whole amount is 
invested by the trustees of the Fund according to the rules pertaining to Pro- 
vidcnit Fund laid down by the (Tovernmont of India. The net income arising 
out (>L the iiiyestmcnt of the funds after meeting expenses, losses, etc., is to be 
credited to eaeli member's account in the same proportion as the member s 
annual contribution to the total contribution. The member gets the total 
amount to his credit (including his employer’s contributions) when he retires 
after a specified period's approved continuous service or if he is discharged 
earlier for reduction of staff and for such other causes on which he has no 
control. If he dies, Ins dependents are ])aid the amount standing to the 
credit of the deceased. 

A system similar to Provident Fund is in force in one of the Bombay 
factories and i.s known as Workers' Discontinuance of Employment Fund 
The entire cost of contribution and expenses of the Fund are borne by the 
Company, l^’or every 2,000 hours of actual work, 90 hours are credited to the 
workman's account. The total of all the hours thus credited is paid to him 
(a) if after having 30,000 hours of actual work with the Company he wishes 
to leave, (h) if he is discharged by the Company without any fault on his part 
or, (c) if ho leaves the Company's service because of old age or sickness con- 
tracted tliroiigh no fault of his own. The payment will be calculated at the 
rate of pay tho workman is receiving when he leaves, A worker dismissed foi: 
;nisconduct Josses all benefits under the plan. 
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Only two factories have adopted the system of gratuity. One of the 
Bombay factories has an arrangement under which a worker gets one month’s 
pay for each year’s service after 15 years or more. A Bengal factory pays 
gratuity to tJic widow, eldest son and parents of the worker on the following 
basi'i : (i) 6 months’ pay for 10 to 20 years’ service, and (ii) 12 months’ pay 
for service over 20 years. The Company is also giving pensions to 5 workers, 
the total amount payable per month being Rs. 140. 

CHAPTER VI.— KEROSENE TINNING AND PACKING. 

KeroseJie tinning and packing, like other sections of the engineering indus- 
try, developed considerably during the years of war. Employment in this 
branch has nearly doubled compared tg that in pre-war days. The following 
table shows the increase in employment in the tinning and packing factories 
since 1939 i — 


Table 189. 

Number of Factories and Number of Workers Employed. 


Province 

1939 

! 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

No. of 
fac- j 
tories 

No. of 
work- 
ers 

No. of 
fac- 
tories 

No. of 
work- 
ers 

No. of' 
fac- 
tories 

No. of 
work- 
ers 

No. of 
fac- 
tories 

No. of 
work- 
ers 

No. of 
fac- 
tories 

No. of 
work- 
ers 

Madras 

7 

659 

7 

688 


667 

9 

666 

10 

806 

Bombay 

8 

1,446 

10 

1,549 

•• 

1,651 

11 

2,662 

11 

3,799 

Sind 

5 

790 

6 

743 


802 

6 

917 

7 

1,196 

Bengal 

12 

2,778 

13 

2,705 

•• 

2,638 

12 

2,876 

16 

3,906 

Assam 

1 

61 

1 

47 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total . . 

33 

6,724 

36 

6,732 

34 

6,768 

37 

7,110 

43 

9,706 


Factories are located in the cities of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and Madras 
and their suburbs. The Assam Oil Company has a factory at Tinsuiia. 
The manufacturing of tins and their filling and soldering are the main types 
of work carried on in these factories. These call for the employment of a 
considerable number of skilled men such as fitters, turners, welders, etc. The 
enquiry was confined to Bombay where three units representing the three 
principal companies in India were covered. The units selected were (1) 
Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Sewree, Bombay ; 
(2) Caltex (India) Ltd, Bombay, and (3) Standard Vacuum Oil Co., Bombay. 
As most of the Kerosene Tinning Factories in India are owned by these three 
Companies, the survey of labour conditions in the selected factories may be 
taken to be more dr less representative of the conditions in the industry. 
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X.— Emplogmieat. 

Employment in the sampled units increased by 147 per cent, during war 
time as will be seen from the following table : — 


TAiiiiE 190. 

Number of Workers in Sampled Units. 


, Factory 

August 1939 

January 1944 

Burmah-Shell . . 

Caltex 

Standard Vacuum 

.. 

•• 


2,600 

837 

1,259 


Total 

•• 

1,701 

4,196 


All the workers are lime-rated and are employed and paid directly. 
Only in the Caltex Company are a few workers (32 in January 1944) employed 
through contractors. Even there they are paid directly by the Company. 


Tlio Burmah-Sheil and the Standard Vacuum Companies employ a few 
women as sweepers or coolies but children are employed nowhere. 

Classification of Workers. — ^Workers are classified as permanent and tem- 
porary. Permanent workers form the bulk, being 90 per cent, in Burmah- 
SlieJl, 94 per cent, in Caltex and 96 per cent, in the Standard Vacuum Com- 
pany. l^ermanent workers who have completed one yearns continuous service 
ni’O granted in all concerns 17 days^ privilege leave which can be accumulated 
io a maximum of 51 days. They are also given 7 days' sick leave on full pay 
every year. Workers with over 10 years' service are given sick leave on full 
pay in excess of 7 days, if necessary. Permanent workers in Burmah-Sholl 
are entitled to join the Company's Provident Fund while the Caltex Company 
has a sclieme (*f Death and Disability Benefits for its perm^ent employees. 
Those employees who are not entitled to the Death and Disability Benefits 
are given Special Termination Allowance if their employment is terminated by 
the (Company through no ^ault of theirs. Probationers who are put against 
perii.anent vacancies and have to serve a period of three months' probation and 
worlvcrs engaged on temporary jobs are treated as temporary workers. They 
do not enjoy any of the privileges of permanent workers except free medical 
treatment. In the Caltex Company temporary workers do not even get payment 
for work on Sundays at time and a half, which is given to permanent workers. 

Length of Service. — The length of service of workers in the three sampled 
units is shown in the following table 


Table 191. 

Length of Service of Workers, 1944. 


Length of Service 

Burmah- 

Shell 

1 

Caltex 

Standard 

Vacuum 

Total No. 
of workers 

Per cent of 
total 

No. of 
workers - 

No. of 
workers 

No. of 
workers 

Between 0 to 1 year 


69 

310 

722 

HM 

Between 1 and 6 years 


185 

863 

2,300 


Between 6 and 10 years . . 


45 

39 

675 


Over 10 years 

414 1 

6 

114 

534 

1 12*6 




















It laay appear strange that in an indnstry where about 95 per cent, of the 
workers are considered permanent only less than 30 per cent, of them have 
over 6 years of service ; but then, the industry has largely expanded during 
the last five years. 

Apprmiiccship . — Both the Burmah-Shell and the Caltex Companies liave 
the System of apprenticeship. In Burmah-Shell, the apprenticeship period is 
five years. After three years of apprenticeship, if the apprentices are found 
fit they are graded for supervisory post and finish two more years of training 
but if they are not found fit rc be so graded, they finish another /eiir of train- 
ing and become ordinary fitters or turners. In the Caltex Company, ordinaiy 
apprenijces are taken in the machine shop. They are paid Re. 1 per day of 
8 hours and eiven an animal increment of 2 annas per day. .There is, however, 
n*. fixed period of training. In both the concerns, the period of appreiitice- 
t^hip is counted towards uervice. 

Graded or Timescale P*'omrdion , — Workers are graded only in the Caltex 
and the Standard Yaeuum Companies. The Burmah-Shell Company grant 
regular increments to their employees. In accol-dauce with the Adjudicator's 
Award of 6th October, 1 942, the Caltex Company fixed minimum and maximum 
rates of pay for different types of workers with regular annual increments of 
1 to 2 annas bn* unskilled and semi-skilled workers and 3 to 5 annas for skilled 
men and artisans. In the Standard Vacuum Company, the maximum rate in 
each grade is reached in 8 years by 8 annual increments. 

Labour Turnover , — The following table shows the labour turnover in the 
sampled units : — 




Labour Turnover in Sampled Units. 
TABIiE 192. 
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The main eanseb of labonr turnover ^re the migration of sordc wor^ets 
to agriculture and of some others to ooneerns paying better wages. Cases of 
dismissal of workers for misconduct are rare. Many, however, are discharged 
from time to time, especially the temporary workers. 

Absenteeism , — ^Percentage of absenteeism in the selected factories in 1039 
and 1943 was as follows 


Table 193. 

Absenteeism in Sampled Units, 


Factory 


Burmah-Shell .. 


Percentage of Absonteuibm 


1939 


‘ 2-6 


19i3 


4-0 


Caltex .. 3 3 


Standard Vaonum 


190 


22-0 


The causes of absenteeism are sickness, domestic difficulties, such as illness 
in the family, and the need for rest. The Caltex Company attributes absen- 
teeism to the increased earnings during war time. Punitive measures and 
even discharge in the case of chronic absentees have been suggested to reduce 
absenteeism. 

Becmitment and Labour Officers , — ^Unskilled workers are selected from 
amongst those seeking employment at the gates of factories. In the Burmab- 
Shell factory, selection is made by the Labour Officer and preference is given to 
former temporary workers in the factory. In the Caltex factory, selecte^l 
workers have to undergo a medical test. The Burmah-Shell factory obtain 
skilled workers through the National Service Labour Tribunal. Other fac- 
tories recruit their skilled men ilirectly on the strength of testimonials, if any, 
or after testing suitability and fitness for the job. Standing orders relating 
to hours of work, privilege and sick leave to permanent and temporary 
workers, rates and payment of wages, suspension and dismissal of workers, 
etc., are maintained in all the three concerns and are displayed at conspicuous 
places. Only in the Burmah-Shell Cwnpany is there a labour officer to enquire 
into the grievances of the workers. In the other factories the Terminal or 
Installation Superintendent deals with complaints. 
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n.— Wages and Earnings. 

The i'oUoAviiig are the rales of v^uges for diiferent (iategones ot workers 
in the three sampled units : — 


Table 194. 

liiiies of Wages fgr Different Occupations — 1944. 




Burmah -Shell 



Calt 




Standard Vacuum 

Name of the occupation 



















Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 



Rs 

p. 

as. 

P* 

Rs 

a 

p. 

Rs 

a 

P 

R'i. a 

P- 

R-i. a 

P- 

Coolies — Women 


0 12 

0 

1 2 

0 







0 12 

0 

1 2 

0 

Coolies-^oys 


0 12 

0 

1 0 

0 







0 12 

0 

1 0 

0 

Apprentices 


1 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 




. , 


Cleaners . . 


1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Coolies — Mon 


1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Asstt Carpenters . . 


1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 







1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

'Ashtb. Fitters 


1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Asstt. Turners 


1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 







1 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

Fillers or Filling Operators 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

io 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

Examiners 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

10 

0 






Ti'sterb 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 







1 

2 

0 

1 io 

0 

Filling Machine Operators 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 





, 







Furnacenien (Bolt heating) 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 







1 

2 

0 

1 io 

Q 

Machin. mem (others) 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

2 

•0 

1 10 

0 

Solderm kers 


1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 







1 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

Oilers, Keltmen 


1 

2 

0 

1 12 

0 







1 

2 

0 

1 12 

0 

Horn press men 


1 

3 

0 

1 11 

0 

.1 

3 

0 

1 11 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 11 

0 

Stencillers 


1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

*1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

Hammermen 


1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 







1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

Holders 


1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 







1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

Coopers 


1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

ii 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

Tallymen 

Packers 


1 

4 

0 

1 14 

0 







1 

4 

0 

1 14 

0 


1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 







1 

4 

0 

1 12 

0 

Solderman/Solder machine ope- 

1 

4 

6 

1 13 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 

13 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 13 

0 

Squeezers 


1 

4 

6 

1 12 

6 


• • 



, . 


1 

4 

6 

1 12 

9 

Firemen . . 


1 

6 

0 

1 14 

0 







1 

6 

0 

1 14 

0 

Tankwagon fitters 


1 

8 

0 

2 2 

0 


. , 





1 

8 

0 

2 2 

0 

Tank Measurers 

Bivetters "I 


1 

8 

0 

2 2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 2 

0 

Boilermakers V 

Caulkers j 


1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 





•• 


1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

Blacksmiths .. 


1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

Tinsmiths 


1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

Carpenters 


1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

Turners 


1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

4 0 

0 

Fitters 


1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 







1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

EnginO'drivers 


1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

Painters 


1 

8 

0 

3 2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

3 2 

0 

Mucoadums/Overseers 


I 

10 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

3 0 


Wiremen 


2 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Masons .. * 


2 

0 

0 

3 8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 8 

0 

Pump Drivers 


2 

8 

0 

5 0 

0 







2 

8 

0 

5 0 

0 

Spray Painters 

Welders 


2 

2 

8 

8 

0 

0 

3 10 
6 0 

0 

0 

2 

*8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

8 

0 

0 

5 0 
5 0 

0 

0 

Trade learners 

A.R.P. Crew 


1 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 j 




I *8 


Asstt. Painters 







1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Boiler Attendants 

Milling Macliine Operators 







2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

*8 

0 

6 0 

0 

Die engravers 













1 

8 

0 

6 0 

0 
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Tates of wages for the same occuipations are same in all the thresl 
eoncems. There has been no change in the basic wages of operatives since 1939 
hut the schedule ^of Minimum jMaximum rates has been introduced from 1st 
January 1943. 

In the Caltex factory, which alone employs contract labour, the rates for 
contract labour are higher than for those directly employed but do not exceed 
the maximum of the scale for similar occupations. They do not, however* 
get any dearness allowance. ■» 

The rates paid by other industries in Bombay for similar classes and types 
of labour were considered while determining the rates .of wages to be paid! 
in these concerns. The Adjudicator’s Award of 6th October 1942 in respect 
of the Trade Dispute in the Caltex and Standard Vacuum Companies, re- 
commended the adoption of graded scales of pay, the scale being fixed in such 
a manner as to enable tbe employees to reach the maximum in 8 years. This 
ha^} since been done. 

Dearness Allowance, Bonus and Overtime . — ^A dearness allowance of 
Rs. 3 per month was granted to the workers in the Burmah-Shell and Caltex 
Companies from 1st January 1940 and 1st April 1940 respectively which wa^ 
raised to Rs. 5 per mensem on 1st July 1941 and ist January 1941 respective- 
ly. Subsequently both tbe companies brought their dearness allowance ini 
conformity with the Bombay Millowners’ Association scales. The deairness 
allowance in the Standard-Vacuum Company was based on the cost of Living 
Index from the very start. In July 1944 the dearness allowance was Rs. 1-3-0 
per day. In the Burmah-Shell Company absence of more than 4 days in a 
mouth disqualifies a worker for full rate of dearness allowance. Dearness 
allowance is generally not granted for periods in which the worker is on sick 
or privilege leave or gets compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and for days of absence without leave. On October 6, 1942 in respect! 
of the Trade Dispute in the Caltex and Standard Vacuum Companies, the 
Adjudicator awarded a bonus of one-twelfth of the total eaniiiigs (pxrludiufc 
dearness allowance) received by each workman of the company during the 
whole of the year. Accordingly all the three concerns give a bonus oF 111 2th 
of all earnings in a year from the 1st January 1942. Work in excess of 8-1 12 
hours on weekdays and 5-1 1 2 hours on Saturdays is paid for at 1-1 1 2 times the 
ordina 4 ry rate of pay. Overtime work is compulsory in the Burmah-Shell and 
Standard-Vacuum factories, while in the Caltex Company, it is said that, so 
far no worker has refused to work overtime. Overtime is recorded in the 
muster roll or the time card of the worker and is open to inspection. 

Deductions and Fimea . — ^Tn the Burmah-Shell Compa(ny deductions from 
wages are made on account of advances, loans and grainshop and teashop bills 
but no fines are imposed. Fines were levied formerly and an amount of 
Bs. 2,000 is now outstanding in the Fine Fund and is utilised as a loan Fund 
advancing money without interest to- workers. The Fund is administered by 
a Committee consisting of the Assistant Branch Manager, the Branch Accoun- 
tant and the Labour Officer. In the Caltex and the Standard Vacuum factories 
no deductions are made from wages nor are fines imposed. 

Miscellaneous . — All workers are paid on the 7th of each month. Tn the 
Burmah-Shell Company, however, monthly-rated workers are paid on the last 
day of the month. The factories are closed on Sundays a|nd other recognised 
holidays and festivals. Only permanent workers are paid for festival 
holidays. 
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ni. — Working Conditions. 

Shifts a/nd Hours of work , — In the Burmah-ShoU* and the Caltex Coni* 
panies only one shift is now worked. From February 1942 to October 1944^ 
however, a night shift was also worked in Burmah-SheU. The Standard- 
Vacuum Company works a double shift in its Sewree factory and in addition 
to a general shift ha^s three shifts of 8 hours each for the drum plant in ite 
Wadala factory. The following are the actual hours of work in the factories* 

Tabm 195. 


Hours of Work in Sompled Units, 


Factory 

Working Hours 

Rest interval 

Total 

Hours 

Spreadover 

(Hours) 

Burmah-Shell 

1 

i 

8 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. J 

)l2-30^p.m. to 1-30 p.m. 

Si 


Oaltex 

8 a.m. to 7 p.m | 

12-30 p.m. to 1-30 p.m. 

10 

11 

Standard-Vacuum — 





Sewree — 

Tii'y elnft 

8 a.m to 5-30 p.m 

12 p m. to 1-20 p m. 

8 


shift 

8-30 p m. to 6-30 a.m. 

12-.30 a.m. to 1-30 a.m. 

8 

0 

Wadala — 

Ist shift 

1 0 am. to 2 p.m. 


8 


2nd shift 

2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

.... 

8 

8 

drd shift 

10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


8 

8 

General shift 

8 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

12 p m. to 1-30 p.m. 

8 ' 

0| 


Normally the shift in the Caltex Company closes at 5.30 p.m. which makes 
flic working day of 84 1 2 Jioiirs duration wdth a spreadover of 94 1 2 hours. 
Occasionally departments which may have urgent work continue after 5.30 p.m. 
but close before 7. Overtime is paid for work beyond 5.30 p.m. On Saturdays 
only 54 12 hours arc worked in the Burmah-Shell and Caltex factories. Shifts 
overlap only in the case of the Watch and Ward Staff of the Standard- Vacuum 
Cornpamy. 

Yeniilaiion and Lighting , — In all the factories arrangements for lighting 
and ventilation are quite satisfactory. In the tin factories and soldering sheds 
of the Burmah-Shell Compahy there are exhaust fans, Robertson ventilators 
and plenty of expanded metal windows. The floors are stone paved in all the 
factories and roofs are of asbestos generally. There is not much congestion, 
anywhere. ‘ 

Rest Shelters , — Rest shelters are provided only by the Burma^h-Shell Com- 
])any. In their Kerosene Installations a large open tiffin room, 60 ft. X 30 ft. 
partitioned into two for use by Hindus and Muslims is provided. The roofing 
is of asbestos. Steel tables 'and benches are also provided- In their Benzine 
Installation, a tea room, 30 ft. X 25 ft., wdth wooden benches is provided. 
In Wadi Bunder there are two small tea rooms. The majority of workers^ 
however, go home for midday meals or prefer resting and eating in the open 
linden the shades of trees. Tp the other factories workers rest in the vacant 
portions of the factory or the godown or under trees. 

L1304DofL 
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Sanitary arrangements, etc. — ^Adequate latrines of the flnsh type are prO- 
Tided in all the factories, ^he Burmah-Bhell Company and the Standard- 
Vaccium Company provide separate urinals as well. Water from the Municipal 
mains is available in the factory compound where an adequate number of taps 
are provided. These taps provide drinking water and serve for washing pur- 
poses. The Standard-Vacuum Company provides earthen pots for qtoring 
eool water in summer. At the Benzene Installations of the Burmah-Shell 
Company cubicles with showers are provided for the Workers to bathe. 

IV.— Welfare Activities. 

Medical facilities, — Free medical aid is available to workers in all the 
factories. The Burmah-Shell and the Caltex Companies extend free medical 
attention to the workers’ falmilies also. The Burmah-Shell Compai^ has three 
dispensaries, at the three main Installations, in charge of two qualified doctors 
one of whom attends to the workers while the other attends to their families. 
The other companies have a dispensaory each both under qualified doctonrf. 
About 240 cases are treated daily in the Burmah-Shell dispensaries and 20 
in the Caltex dispensary. The common ailments are malaria, influenza, dy- 
sentery, bronchitis, fever, cold etc. Nbne of the diseases of the workers can 
be called occupational. In the Caltex factory persons handling gasolene are 
examined every four months. In the Burmah-Shell and Caltex Companies 
the workers are medically examined before engagement. 

Cmieens and Grainshops, — Only the Burmah-Shell Company provides a 
proper canteen for the benefit of their workers. The canteen is owned and 
managed by the company and supplies tea, light foodstuffs, milk and. aerated 
waters at prices below ordinary market rates- In the other two companies 
tea-shops or small scale restaurants are run by outsiders. All the concerns 
maintain grainshops where rationed articles like rice, wheat, Bajri, sugar 
etc. and other articles like dal, soap etc. are sold at controlled rates. 

Schools and creches, — No facilities art provided in any factory for the 
education of workers or their children. Only* a small number of women are 
employed and the absence of creches is not felt. 


IV.—Housing. 

The companies provide housing accommodation only to watchnien. Sucfi 
accommodation generally consists of barrack-quarters where two wafchmen 
share a) single room. These qua‘rte!rs are on the premises of the factories. 
The workers generally live in the city in ehawls or in the suburbs. 

VI.— Trade Unions and Strikes. 

The National Oil Workers Union, Bombay, was formed in February 
IWO and registered in July 1942. Nearly 40 per cent of the workers in the 
Burmah-Shell, 80 per cent in Caltex and some in the Standard-Vacuum Com- 
pany are members of the union. The monthly subscription is 4 annas. The 
Union has not been recognised by any of the companies. The Burmah-Shefl 
Company has two Works Committees to run the canteen ajnd the grain-diop. 
The Committees consist of workmen appointed by the departments and meet 
periodically. They make suggestions and complaints to the Labour Officer in 
respect ot the running of the Canteen and the grain-shop. There were several 
strikes in the concerns during war time. The main demands bf the workers 
Were for payment of bonus, 26 days’ guaranteed pay i^r month, regular in- 
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cremente. better working conditions, benefliti of Proivjiderilt Pond, 
rations etc. The details of the strikes are given in Ihe following tnW^ .w 


Table 196. 

Strikes m Sampled units. 


IK 


Factory 


No. of 


No. of 

Cause of 

Result 



workers 

involved 

Peiod of duration 

mandays 

lost. 

Strike. 


Burmah-Shell 

1 

1,000 

26—12—42 to 

3,000 

Demand for bonu^and 

Ended in com* 




27—12—42. 


20 day^* guaranteed 
wages per month. 

promise 


2 

2,000 

16—1—43 to 

3,600 

Demand for adequate 

Granted, 




19—1—43 


supply of grain parti- 
cularly wheat. 


Caltex 


140 

21—1—43 to 

140 

Protest against inade- 

Demand granted* 




22—1—43 


quate supply of 

Standard Va- 





grain. 


cuum 

1 

337 

5—3 — -42 to 

1,919 

Demand for bonus and 

Granted. 




12—3—42 

termination allowance 



Besides these strikes, trade disputes in Caltex and the Standard-Vacunul 
Companies were refenred to B. M. Nanavathy, Bsquire, I.C.S. (Retired), foi 
adjudication. The following were the main demands gralnted by the adjudi* 
jalor's award : — 

1. Benefit of the pension and benefit seheme prepared by their 
Company. 

2. Gratuity Scheme. 

3. Medical aid as given by the Company. 

4. Pull pay for absentee from work on account of an injury arising from 
an accident in the course .pf employment. 

5. One-twelfth of the total earnings (excluding dearness allowatadb)’ 
for the year as bonus. 

6. Regular classification of em’ployees and the revisioS of minimtuqi 
and Tn ^vimiim wages and the fixing of regulair annual increments. 

'VH.— Safety Acts etc. 

Provisions of the various protective labour lam are observed in th^ 
aetories. Inspections are carried out by the Factory Inspector once or twice 
1 year. In the Caltex factory, sections 36 and 42 of the Factories Act were 
tometimes violated. In December 1940. a few workers were emuloved £f,f 10-112 
lonrs per day although the total weekly hours did not exceed 54. Adverse 
emarks in regard to the keeping of muster roll, .painting of latrines etc., were 
een in the Inspection Book. ' No occupational diseases have been reported 
0 far. In the Caltex factory minor accidents are common in the filling da- 
)artment due to constant contact with kerosene. These are considerably re- 
Inced by the application of coconut oil and use of leather or rubber glovM, 
rhe following teble shows the number of accidents and compensation paid in 
he three during 1943. 
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iTabiA 197. 

Number of Accidents and Compensation paid in 1943. 


Factory 

i 

No. of 
accidents 

1 

Amount of 
compensation 
paid 

Romarkfl. 

BiinMkh4Shell 

220 

Rs. A. p. 

9,822 13 8 

Tl^ accidents were all mino: 
Ine compensation inolud 
Oompany’a eie gratta payment 

All minor accidents. This in 

CaltMc 

141 

1,068 7 3 

Standaid-Vaeaum . . • 

SefTM 

14 

eludes full wages for the perioc 
of illness. 

Compensation and full pay anc 

Wadala 

15 


dearness allowance paid til 
the workers are fit to resume 




work. 


VUI. —Indebtedness. 

sdocnmts of the Bnrmah-Shell Company's Loan Fnnd and the Co- 
operative Savings Bank show that only about 12 per cent of the workers are in- 
debted. The largest proportion of the loans are taken by workers, earuiu^j 
Re. 1-6-0 and bver. Loans are generally taken to finance the repair of houses, 
marriages, etc.^ In the C^tex and the Standard-Vacuum Companies workers 
have no facilities for obtaining loans and have to resort to motoeylenders for 
ehort-term loans paying from 1 to 4 annas per rujpee per month as interest. 

tX. — Miscellaneous. 

Provident Fund . — Only the Burmath-Shell Company has a provideni 
fnnd W'^ich wm stalrted in 1929. AH' permanent employees of the company 
are eligible to join the fund. Every member of the fund contributes a pro 
portion of his earnings not exceeding 10 per cent, fixed by th§ compem^ from 
year to year. The Company contributes an equal amount. 

Pension and Gratuities . — The Burmah-Shell Company pa^s a gratoRy 
of 1|2 month’s pay for every year of service up to 20 years before th« dat- 
of the introduction of the Provident Fund. For .service over 20 years it pavs 
fatuity at l!2 month’s pay for every year up to 20 years and 1 month’s pay 
for Mrvieo beyond 20 years. The Caltex Company has a Death and Disabili- 
lies Benefits Scheme under which employees who have been one year hr longer 
in (he continuous service of the Company are paid benefits, if totally or per- 
manency disabled. Benefits are paid to the dependents of an employee in 
case of his death. The amount of benefit is four months’ full pay for on< 
year of service and one month’s full pay for each complete siS months bf ad- 
ditional service up to a total of five years’ continuous service so that at thii 
end of five years’ service an employee or his dependmit gets one year’s full 
pay. For over five years service (3^e amount is increased by 5 per cent for 
every additional year of service. In the same company a special Tlerminatidn 
Allowance is paid to workers who are not entitled to the Deaths and Di.s 
abilities Benefit. The amount paid varies according to the age and length of 
senuM of the worker. It is two weeks’ i^agds for those with one years’ sendee 
and IS graded up to 52 weeks’ wages for workers 60 yeans old aind with 20 
yean’ service The Standard-Vacuum Company grants pension to thos: 
workers who have completed at least 20 years’ sendee. The amount of tife 
pension is 1-1(4 per cent, of average annual earnings multiplied by the nurabei 
-Of years of service. 
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CHAPTER Vn.-~METAL STAMPING. 

Metal stamping industries include the manufacture of brass ware, alumi- 
nium ware, braes boilers, etc. and the making of nuts and bolts, washers, and 
similar odd metal works. The industty is mostly confined to the Provinces 
of Bombay and Bengal as the following table showing the nmnbjer of metal 
stamping factories and the number of persons employed therein will amply 
illustrate : — 


Table 198. 


Number of Factories emd Workers Employed, 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1942 

Province 

Fac- 

tories 

Wor- 

kers 

Fac- 

tories 

Wor- 

kers 

Fac- 

tories 

Wor- 

kers 

Fac- 

tories 

Wor- 

kers 

1 

Fao- 1 
tories 

1 

Wof. 

ken 

Bombftjr 

50 

2,991 

56 

1 

2,662 


3,886 

1 

58 

4,373 

1 

64 

6,546 

Sind . . 

1 

32 

•• 



•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Boagal 

8 

1,623 

8 

1,684 

•• 

2,847 

9 

3,216 

10 

8,821 

U.P 

1 

45 

1 

42 


38 

1 

20 

1 

22 

Total 

60 

4,691 

64 

4,378 


6,771 

68 

7,609 

76 

8,898 


On the whole, employment in the industry has increased by over 60 per 
cent, during war time although the number of factories has not increased ap- 
preciabJy. Even the increase in employment during tbe war has not been uni- 
form in all the factories. Those factories that Were able to secure wajr ^ers 
have expanded enormously while, on account of non-availability of raw 
materials and the restrictions and control imposed on metals during the war, 
many factories were forced to reduce the volume of employment. 

Both as regards the number of factories and as regards the number ctf 
persons employed, Bombay is the most important Province for the metal stamp- 
ing industry. Our enquiries, therefore, were confined to Bombay and coVejfed 
8 units, 5 in Bombay City, 2 in; Poona and one in Sholajpup, 

I 

The following are the factories included in the sample : — 

1. Topiwala Metal Stamping Works, Bombay, (e^bli^cd 1905)* 

2. Metal Box Co. of India Ltd., Bombay (established 1935). 

3. Oriental Metal Pressing Works, Bombay, (established 1918). 

4. Messrs. A.^B. Tarkar Metal Factory, Bombay, (established 191! 

5. Wolverhamption Works Co. Ltd., Bolnbay. 

6. Deccan Metal Works, Poona, (established 1937). 

7. Gajrat Metal Factory, Poona. (established 1904). 

8. Shivaji Works, Ltd., Sholapur. (established 1900). 
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I— Employment. 

The following table shows thel numtoer of workers employed in the. sampled 
units in 1939 and 1944 : — 


Tablb 199 

N-umber of Workers in Sampled Units. 


Number of workers 



August 1939 

January 1944 

October 1944 

Men 

1,194 

2,493 * 

•• 

Women 

26 

21 

- 

Total 

1,220 

2,614 

1.403* 




-A 


' t ♦Figures were not available for the lai^fest factory^wbich employed 1,236 workers in January 1944. 


Employment in five of these eight faotories repstered a fall in 1944 as 
compared to 19;{9. Nevertheless, total employment in these eight factories in- 
creased by 105 per cent., which shows the enormous increasel in employment in 
a few factories engaged on war work. By October 1944), employment increased 
further. In the seven factories where employment figures for October 1944 
were available, the increase was about 10 per cent, as from January 1944. 
Only three factories employ women and that too in small numbers. They are 
mostly engaged as sweepers or unskilled workers. Children are not employed 
in any of the factories. Piece-rate workers are employed only in four factories 
but the tendency has been lately to employ more on time-rate as will be^ seen 
from the following table 


Table 200 


Piece-rate and Time-rate Workers in Four Factories, 


Category 

1939 


1944 

No. of 1 
workers 

Percent 
of total 

No. of 
workers 

^Bncent 
of total 

Piece-rate . . ^ 

•• 

309 

i 

52*6 

125 

10*2 

time-rate 

•• 

279 

47*4 

527 

80*8 

Total 


588 , 

100 

652 

100 


Taking into account employment m all the factories, we find that piece^^ 
rate workers were 26.3 per cent, of the total in 1939 and only 4.9 per cent in 
1944. 
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Contract Labour, — Contractor's labour was employed in four factories blit 
like piece-rate workers, contractor’s labour is decreasing in the metal stamping 
industry. The following table shows the extent of contract labour in the four 
factories : — 


Tabm 201 

Contractor's Lalour in Four Factories, 


Nature of employment 


L939 

1944 

No. of 
Workers 

Percent 
of total 

Number of 
workers 

Percent 
of total 

Employed and paid directly 

370 

V 54-9 

1,016 

91*6 

Employed and paid through eon- 
traetors 

304 

46-1 

98 

• *4 

Employed through contractors but 
paid directly .. .. .. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Total 

674 

100 

1,109 

199 

1 


Length of Service of ()peraHves,~Jxi. spite of the fact that most of the 
factories v/ere established before 1920, the large majority of workers have less 
than five year service as is seen from the following table : — 


Table 202 

Length of Service of Operatives, 


Service 

’er oent of total 
workere 

Between 0 and 1 year . • 

• a e e 


. 

•• 

94*9 

„ land 5 years 

.. 

.. 

. 

•• 

94*8 

1* 

5 and 10 years 

.. 

.. 

. 

•• 

7-1 

Over 10 years |. . 

.. 

.. 

. 

•• 

4*7 


Classification of Workers and Apprenticeship, — ^In three factories workers 
are classified as permanent and temporary. Permanent workers form the large 
majority and have listinetive privileges, such as 16 days’ leave with pay and 
pay on festival holidays. In one of these factories, permaaent iMekm gri gi* 
titled to 14 days’ notice for discharge or 12 days’ pay in lieu thereof. In 
this factory workers have the option of getting 14 days’ additional pay if tlicjf 
do not avail of their privilege leave. In two other factories, although there ia 
a classification of the workers as permanent and temporary, permanent workers 
have no special privileges. There is no system of apprenticeship in any ot th 
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factories except one where a few workers are taken for training for ordiiiaiy 
posts. The period of training is not, however, counted toward service. 

Promotions , — There is.no system of regular promotions, graded or in- 
cremental. Increments arc sometimes given at the discretion of the manager 
either annually or biennially. One concern gives increments even twice in a 
year to deserving workers. Two concerns have recently adopted regular grades 
for their Nvorkers. 

Labour Turnover and Absenteeism . — Figures of labour turnover were avail- 
able only in five factories. These figures relate to different (periods. The 
average turnover per month has been given 4n the following tajbles •— 


, TabiiB 203 
Labour Turnover. 





Separations 


Seriftl 

No. of 
factory 

Average 
No. duly 
employed 

Periods 
to which 

separations relate 

Retiremont 

Diachargo 

or 

dismissal 

Voluntary 

Total 

Percentage 
of monthly 
turnover 

1 

92 

July 1944 



24 

24 

26-0 

2 

147 

Oct. 1944 



1 

1 

0-6 

3 

1,236 

1.14944 to 
31.84944 


65 

187 

252 

2-6 

4 

363 

1943 

- 

19 

219 

238 

6-6 

5 

33 

Oct. 1944 


•• 

1 

1 

30 


Except in one factory, labour turnovei is not high. It is seen that dismissals 
and discharges are not many and that voluntary quits account for most of the 
turnover. Absenteeism %ures were available only in five factories and are 
shown in the following table- Absenteeism is due mostly to sickness, domes- 
tic troubles, marriages, etc. 


Table 204 
Absenteeism. 


Serial 
No. of 
factoiy 

\ 

Period to which absenteeism 
relates 

Total 

Mandays 

Total days 
of absence 

Percentage’of 

Absenteeism 

1 

August 1944 

. . 


1,534 

206 

13-4 

2 

September 1944 

•• 

•• 

4,125 

45 

11 

3 

1944 

*• 

-• 


•• 

100 

4 

October 1944 

•• 

• • 

" 792 

56 

7-1 

a 

1944 

•• 


•• 

•• 

20-0 


Standmg Orders . — Standing orders defining the’ relations between employ- 
em and employees have been drawn up only in two factories. 


1^7 


liecruUment , — Requirements of extra complement are declared by noti- 
fication on the Factory Notice Boards and selection is made by the manager or 
Jabour officer from among those who present themselves at the factory gate. 
Sometimes, especially in factories in the moffusil, the workers are asked to bring 
their friends or relations. Only the largest unit which employs o^er 1,200 
workers has a labour officer. Complaints and grievances of workers in other 
factories are looked into by the managers themselves. 

II.— Wages and Earnings. 

Rates of Wages , — The rates of wages for different occupations vary from 
factory to factory. Wages are higher in Bombay than in Poona or in Shola- 
pur, Basic wages have increased slightly as compared to those paid in 1939, 
The following table shows the rates of wages for a few selected occupations in 
different units in 1939 and' in 1944. The minimum and maximum do not re- 
present regular grades but are only the lower and upper limits of wages paid 
in different concerns. 


* 
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Minimum ogfi Maaimum Bates of Wages for Selecied Oecupations. 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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Bombay 

1 

J 

(^00000900000 

^''«aoO'^ooooo»«9'<^ 

I 

1 

pJoOOOOOOOOOO 

r - 1 ,..4 p .4 

I 

1 

Bs. A. P. 

2 10 0 

2 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 10 0 

1 4 0 

1 

Bs. A. r. 

2 0 0 

0 8 0 

10 0 

0 14 0 

0 14 0 

0 10 0 
j 0 8 0 

Occupation. 

liillllilli 


Montbljratfi* 
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Dearness Allowcmce afld Bonws.— Dearness allowance is given in all eatt- 
corns. While in two factories dearness allowance was started in December 
1939 in others it was given only from 1941 or 1942. In 1939 dearness allowance 
was 1 anna 3 pies in the rupee for wages up to Bs. 30 and 1 anna for wages 
over Bs. 30 per month. In 1941 and 1942 the allowance was paid at the rate 
of 2 or 3 annas in the rupee of wages or at a flat rate of 2 annag pn* day. 
The rate of allowance was increased from time to time and in 1944 the 
allowance was 12 annas per day, 12 annas 6 pies per day and 6 annas 
per day in three factories in Bombay. The two other factories in Bombay 
were paying dearness allowance in accordance with the Bombay Millowncrs* 
Association scale. One factory in Poona was paying Rs. 15 per month to nude 
workers and Rs. 10 to females, while the other was paying Rs. 14 to 
workers earning up to Rs. 37 per month, 6 annas in the rupee to those earning 
between Rs. 38 and Rs. 50 and 4 annas in the rupee to those earning Rs. 50 
or more. The factory in Sholapur was paying dearness allowance at 7 annas 
6 pies per day to all workers. Pour of the five factories in Bombay pay annual 
bonus to workers. The amount in 1944 was 2 months’ wages in three factories 
and 3i months’ wages in the fourth. The factories in Poona and Sholapur 
paid one months’ wajiCS as bonus in 1943 and 1944. Usually no conditions are 
attached to the payment of bonus and all workers on the muster are eligible 
to receive it. » 

The following table shows the monthly basic wages and gross earnings of 
workers in a few selected occupaltions in three factories in Bombay and one 
factory each in I’oona and Sholapur. 



Tabub 206 

Wages amd Earnings in 1946. 
(In rupees, to the nearest rupee). 
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j 
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Wages and Earnings in 1944 contd. 
(In rupees, to the neareBt mpeea). 
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Overtime, Overtima is worked in all the factories in Bombay and in 
the factory in Sholapur. No overtime is worked in the Poona factories. Only 
in one factory in Bombay is overtime compulsory. Payment for overtime is 
at time and a quarter except in one factory in Bombay where overtime is paid 
for at 1^ times the, normal rate. In all factories overtime is entered in regis- 
ters kept for the purpose which are open for inspection by the workers or their 
representatives. Pines are not imposed in any of the factories. Only in two 
factories are deductions from wages made on account of recovery of advances 
and the price of grain supplied. The wage period is a month and payment 
Is made brfore the 7th or the 10th day following the end of a wage period. 
In one factory advances against wages are given on the 22nd of the month, if 
required. All the factories are closed once a week, usually on Sundays. Fes- 
tival holidays are given for Holi aud Dipavali. In one factory 6 holidays with 
pay are given in a year and in another all holidays declared by the Bombay 
Millowners’ Assoe"‘a V.n are granted. Two factories grant 15 days leave in a 
year, without pay, to all workers. 


ni. — ^Working Conditions. 

Shifts and Hours of worh — Two factories in Bombay and the one in 
Sholapur work double shifts, one by day and the' other by night. The^ other 
factories work only a day shift. The hours of work are 9 in all factories with 
a spreadover of 10 hours except in one factory where the hours of work are 8 
and the spreadover 9 hours. In one factory in Poona the machinemen work 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. and again from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m., i.e., an 8-hour day 
with a spreadover of 9 hours and furnacemen work from 7 p.m. to 12 midnight 
and again from 2 a. m. to 6 a.ni., i.e., a 9-hour shift with a spreadojver of 11 
lours. 

light and ventilation, etc . — Arrangements for light and ventillation are 
generally satisfactory. There are no rest shelters in any of the factories. In 
Bombay the workers go to the nearest restaurant or rest in the factory com- 

? ound during rest interval while in Poona and Sholapur they generally go home, 
n one factory in Bombay there was a* rest shelter but it has now been con- 
verted into a grainshop. Sanitary arrangements in all the factories are in 
accordance with the provisions of the Factories Act and the latrines and uri- 
nals are clean. 


IV.— Welfaire Activities. 

Medical aid . — Onljy two factories in Bombay maintain dispensaries. A 
qualified doctor has been appointed for full time in one while in the other only 
one part-time doctor is employed. Free medical aid is available to the v orkers 
and their families. Other factories have provision only for first-aid. There 
is no medical examination of the wnkej’s either periodically or at the ti)ne of 
controlled rates. 

Canteens and grainshops . — In one factory in Bombay tea is provided free 
to all workers twice a day. Two other factories in Bombay hasre canteens where 
tea and light refreshments are available. The canteen in one of these factories 
is run by the management while in the other it is run by a contractor. Four 
factories in Bombay have grainshops selling rationed articles to the workers at 
controlled rates. 
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V.— Hou»ii»g. 

Housing accommodation for workers is not provided by any of the fac- 
tories in Bombay or Poona. In Sholapur the factory management has per- 
mitted the workers to erect their own houses on land owmed by the employer 
and twelve temporary sheds each 8 ft. X 12 ft. have been erected. Three to 
four workers live in each shed. A ground rent of 3 annas per month is charged 
tor each shed. 

VI— -Trade Unions and Strikes. 

Trade Unions * — Except in one factory at Poona, there is no trade union 
of workers in this industry. Some workers may, however, belong to one or 
other of the trade unions in the engineering industry. In Poona the Gujerat 
Metal Factory Workers’ Union has a membership of 50 workers. In 1944 the 
management of Ihe factory entered into an agreement with the union regard^ 
ing scales. of wages and increments, dearness allowance, provident fund for 
permanent workers, etc,, which was to come into force from the 1st of March 
3944 

Strikes , — Only three strikes have been reported ih these concerns. In 1944 
there was a strike in one Poona factory demanding fixation of wageis. The' 
agreement of the management with the union mentioned above was a sequel 
to the strike. TJie two other strikes occurred in Bombay, one on the Ifith 
April 1942 in the Metal Box Company of India demanding one month’s wages 
as bonus ; and the other in the Oriental Metal Pressing Works which lasted 
for 2 days, the 5th and 6th August 1943, and was for an increase in dearness 
allowance. The first strike ended in a compromise and the second was settled 
by arbitration. 


VII,— Safety Acts, etc. 

The provisions of the various safety acts are observed. No cases of occu- 
pational diseases have been detected so far. Men working with acids or caustic 
substances are usually provided with rubber gloves for protection. The 
following table shows the number of accidents in 1943 and compensation paid 
in respect of them in four factories in Bombay and one ixi Poona. 

Table 207 


Number of Accidents and Compensation Paid in 1943. 


Place 

Unit 

No. of 
Acci- 
dents. 

Amount of 
compensation 
paid. 

Remarks. 

Boiabay . . 

1 

1 

4 

Rs. A. P. 

47 2 0 

Compensation paid in all 


2 

290 

2,860 0 0 

cases. 

Compensation paid in 191 


3 

34 

456 0 0 

cases. 

Compensation paid in all 


4 

10 


oases. 

Compensation paid accord- 

Poona .. 

1 

1 

4 9 0 

ing to the Act. 


The accidents were all of minor nature. Only one factory has insured 
against accidents. 
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Vm.— Indebtedness. 

The increased cost of living due to war has forced several workers to 
borrow. Five of the eight factories grant loans to their employees free of m- 
terest and recover it from their wages. .The Sholapur factory has a C’o-operative 
Credit Society which, in 1943, advanced loans to 13 workers, aggregating to 
Rs. ,704, for marriage, repayment of debts, etc. 


IX.— General. 


Only in the two factories in Poona are provident fund facilities available 
t<x workers. The fund is open only to the mon/thly paid staff. Workers con- 
tribute 1 anna in the rupee of their wages and the employers contribute an 
equal amount. The factories started deducting the workers^ contribution from 
their wages from March 1944 but as the Fund was not recognised the Factory 
Inspector remarked that the deductions were illegal and directed that the de- 
ductions be stopped till after the Fund was recognised. 

OHAPTER VZII.-:ORDNANO£ DEPOTS AND FACTORIES. 

As an industry intimately connected with war, ordnance depots and fac- 
tories have experienced considerable expansion during war-time. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from the factory statistics, shows this expansion. 


TABIiB 208 

Ord/nance Factories 19*39 — 43. 


ProTinod 


1939 


1941 

1842 

1043 

Bombay . > 

Factories 

Workers 


6,3 4 

6 

8,770 

7 

14,630 

10 

27,879 

16 

31,001 

Bengal^ 

Factories 

Workers 


3 

9.276 

3 

18,250 

23,388 

4 

29,418 

4 

33,740 

U. P. 

Factories 
Workers . . 


2 

4,691 

2 

8,323 

14,778 

5 

17,672 

oc o 
00 

00 

Punjab 

Factories 
Workers .. 


6 

6,566 

6 

6,700 

12,196 

7 

19,496 

8 

17,685 

0. P. a Berar 

Factories 
Workers .. 


1 

2,093 

1 

3,973 

5,343 

3 

6,713 

3 

10,988 

Other Provinces 

Factories 
Workers .. 


8 

2,730 

8 

3,983 

6,141 

10 

11,899 

7 

9,422 

Total 

Factories 


25 

25 

29 

39 

46 


Workers . . 


30,709 

49,9D9 

76,488 

1,13,077 

1,31,073 


It may be mentioned here that all the ordnance depots do not come under the 
Factories Act. Interpretation of the Factories Act rests with the Provin- 
cial Qovcmmcrita and hence a decision as to whether a particular ordnance 
depot is or is not a ^ factory ’ within the meaning of the Act lies with the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. Consequently there seems to be considerable dis- 
parity in the mteipretation of the Act, so far as ordnance depots are con- 
cern^. For example. Ordnance Depot (Arsenal) Kirkee is in fact a Command 
Depot with a workshop inside its general perimeter, but ‘Oven though the 
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workshop has been separated the Act still covers the whole area. Similarly 
some other depots (C.A.P. Vehicles Depot, Kirkee ; Inspectorate of Ammuni- 
tion. Kirkee ; C.M.T.S. Depot, Dehu Boad ; Vehicle Distribution Depot, 
Sewree ; etc.) come under the Factories Act ; the Ordnance Depot, Baroda, 
comes under the Baroda State Factories Acft. In most of these concerns, a 
section comes under the ‘ workshop * category. 

While selecting samples for investigation, some depots were taken along 
with ordnance factories. The expansion of these depots can be seen from the 
fact, that in Dehu Road area, where in the pre-war days not a single depot was 
in existence, there are at present five depots employing over 20,000 workers. 
Labour conditions in 14 depots and 8 factories have been investigated and the 
distribution of these concerns can he seen from the following table, 

Tablb 209. 


Samples for Investigation. 


Types of Oonoem 

Centres, 

Provinces and number 
of concerns 

Number of 
workers (for 
month in 1944) 

(i) Factories under Factories Act 

Kirkee (Bombay) . . . . 2 



Jubbulpore (C.P.) . . . . 2 



Calcutta (Bengal) .. ..1 



Xsbapore (Bengal) . . . . 2 



Oawnpore (XJ.P.) . . . . 1 (a* sec- 

tion) 


(n) Depots under Factories Act. . 

Kirkee 1 

3 

10,261 

8,906 

5,149 

Dehu Boad 
Sewree 

k Bombay Province 2 

{{n)Depots not under Factories Act 

DebuBoad 1 

Bombay Pro* 3 

11,805 

Sewree 

Kandivali 

> Tino. 1 

1 

8,339 

1,200 

(iv) Depots in Indian States 

Baroda 

1 

129 

Bhavanagar . 

1 

438 


Cochin 

1 

250 



22 

1,09,637 


♦ A part of the Ordnance Depot is devoted to Engineering Works. 


I. — ^Employment. 

Most of the depots are war time creations. As the following table ishows 
only three o^the fourteen depots surveyed had been established l^fore 1939. 
On the other hand only two factories were established in war time — one in 
Jnbbulpore and the other in Kirkee. The Kirkee factbrv, however, was part 
of another factory, which has been in existence since 1869, and was separated 
as an independent unit in April 1941. Many of the activities are still common 
between the two concerns. Among the concerns investigated, the oldest is ui 
'Calcutta and was establi^ed in 1830. Five out of the eight factories inv^i- 
gatod were in the field before 1906. The table below gives figures for ^ploy- 
ment in 1939' for the concerns then |n existence and for employment in 1944 
in all the units investigated. 

;L1304DofL 
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Employm$ni, 1939 and 1944 . 
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Female and ChUd Lahaur, — As the following table i^ows, fery few wmen 
and ohildren are employed, compared to tilie number of adult male 'workenai 
Thirteen concerns (11 depote and 2 factories), mentionied below, employ female 
and child labour. 

Table 211* 

Female and ChUd Labour^ 




Employment in 1039 

Employment in 1944 


Depots or 
fMtory 







Contra 

Hen 

Women 

Children 

Hen 

Women 

Children 

Kirkee 

Dej»ot 

633 

- 

72 

3,477 

2,716 

771 

196 

187 

100 

Pdbra Road .. 

Paotory* . . 
DctkA^ 


• • 

• • 


1,310 

4,788 

2,100 

20 

1,345 

378 

”274 

16 






2,930 

1,480 

190 


>t • • 

a 




610 

100 

28 


! ,, • • 
»#* 




4,691 

1,773 

534 

330 

2 

103 

Jnbbolpore 

Sewtee 

Kandivali 

Paotory* . . 
Dejpot* 

“l68 



12,383 

4,899 

993 

238 

10 

267 

Baioda 

Bhavanagar . . 

«• 




122 

293 

i45 

7 


^Theee depots and factories hare been established in war time. 

The above table shows, (a) that in 1939, none of the concerns employed ^ 
female labour, while only one concern employed child labo^ and (b) ^at 
female and child labour is more prevalent in depots than in factories. The 
depots, being practically go-downs, have very little skilled work to be done and 
hence can easily manage with female and child labour, which is always cheaper 
than male labour. Women are mostly employed as labourers, sweepers and 
female searchers. It may be mentioned here that in one of the Kirkee depots, 
female labourers have been divided into four classes * A ^ * B ^ ‘ 0 
' skilled However, from the wage rates, it appears that even the skilled 
female labourer gets a lower wage than even ‘ C ’ class male labourers. As 
for the employment of children, in a number of cases they are classed bs 
‘ adolescents \ while in many depots, children between the ages of 8 to 15 work 
as oUice boys. In one of the Dehu Road depots, children work only for 5 hours 
and the depot supplies them free milk ; they are also encouraged to study m 
the classes opened by the Depot inside its premises and there are a few 
instances where these boys have been absorbed as clerks. ^ 

Piece-rated and contract labour, — None of the depots employs piece-rated 
labour, while 7 of the 8 factories investigated employ such labour. 

Table 212. 


Piece-rated ivorJeers, 


Centre. 

Paotory 

No. of tota 

l^rnnkers 

No. of pi 
irdf] 

6oe»rate 

tm 

Percentage 
rated work 
tot 

of picoe 
on to 
al 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

Kirkee 

Inbbttlpore 

>a<nitta 

[ebapore 

SSiempove 

I 

I 

XL* 

1 

I 

n 

1 

3,282 

2,110 

“341 

2,^1 

2,469 

879 

19,201 

6,912 

13,166 

2,207 

8.561 

12,762 

2,421 

3,001 

911 

'*841 

•a 

1,614 

282 

16,289 

2,343 

1,46 

18 

^402 

6,957 

1,944 

ioo% 

84% 

34% 

94% 


•Thii fiMtoiy iTM itarted in ww to ^ *. 

JU304Dc^ 
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Ip most of the cases, the proportion of piee^rated workers has dumnished 
since 1939, but the number is still considerable and in three factories piece- 
rated workers outnumber the time-rated. Individual piece-work seems to be 
common in tool-shop, while most of the other departments such as box-making, 
powder-filling, painting, etc., have what may be called ‘ gang ’ piece-work. 
Contract labour, however, was not found anywhere. Out of the twenty-two 
units investigated, only one unit employed contract labour. This was an! 
ordnance depot in Sewree, which employed and paid through contractors 138 
male adult workers in 1944. 

Length of service . — ^As a number of concerns have been established in 
war time, the number of workers, with less than 5 years’ service has been found 
to be unusually large. The old concerns also add tb this number, because of 
tbeir expansion. The following table gives length of service in a number of 
eoncems. 


Table 213. 
Length of service* 






No. 

of workers 

sho served f 

or 

Centre 

Concern* 

Date of 
establish- 
ment 

Total 
No. of 
workers 

Less than 

1 year 

m 

H 

5 to 10 
years 

Over 

10 

years 

Kirkee 

V 

1869 

19,201 

6,690 

10,231 

580 

1,700 

F 

1941** 

1,330 

563 

726 

22 

19 


D 

1942 



520 


, , 


n 

1921 

2,693 

815 

1,279 

344 


Ddiu Boad t * 

D 

1942 

KM] 



, , 

. . 

D 

1942 

2,499 

1,344 

1,185 

. , 

, , 


n 





, , 



n 

1944 

(Mar) 

1941 

638 

638 


•• 

•• 


n 



1,616 



Jnbbalpore 

F 

1942** 

13,651 



” 29 

28 

fihapore • • 

F 


8,431 

1,251 

4,958 

1,179 

1,043 

F 

1905 

12,762 

3,046 

8,308 

964 

444 

Oawnpore •• 

F 



668 

1,219 

611 

195 

Sewree 

T> 

,, 



1,210 

14 

14 


n 

1943 




, , 


Baroda 

D 

1943 

(Sept.) 

129 

129 

•• 


•* 

Bbavanagar 

n 

1942 


262 

188 

. . 


Oodiin 

n 

1942 

315 

165 

150 

* • 

.. 


1X12) .. 


34,273 

22,920 

10,726 

358 

269 

Total 

F(6) 



22,787 

28,467 

3,385 

3,420 


naF(i8) 

•• 

92,341 

45,707 

39,193 

3,743 

sjm 


Mid FwFaotoiy. 

A^Thete oonoexiM established in war time, have a few workers with more than 5 years* servioe, the reason being 
tliat these workers were transfemed to these oonoems from other ordnance faotorieB. 

Permcment anJd temporary workers . — Except a depot in Dehu Eoad aSid a 
factory in Calcutta, all other concerns treat their workers as temporary. In 
the Dehn Boad depot, 8.4 per cent, of the workers permanent, while in the 
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Cdentta foeitoiy, l2ie percentage of x>ermanent workers is about 20. Generally 
in tbe ordnance factories workers are known as E.T.A. (Extra Temporary 
Artificers) and inutile depots as E.T.E.^ (Extra Temporary Establiskmeut). 
All these workers are daily-rated and temporary. The ordnance factories 
have got definite leave rules, whereby leave on full pay is admissible within the 
following limits in the financial year : 


(«) Period of service 

(») less than 8 years 

(it) 3 years and over bat less than 10 years 
(tit) 10 years and over but less than 20 years .. 
{iv) 20 years and over 
(h) 

Iieave on Medical Certificate on half pay 


No. of daiys admissilde 

.. MIL 
. . 10 days. 

• • 15 days. 

• . 20 days. 


. . 80 days in the financial year 
not more than 120 days in all 
(throughout service). 


II. Leave in cases of Infectious Diseases — Segregation and Anti-Rabic 
Treatment. 


(i) Leave on full pay up to 30 days is admissible, provided that — 

(a) the individual has worked 90 days during the past 4 months, and 

(b) that the individual has resumed duty immediately on the expiry 
of the leave. 


(ii) Rest after inoculation : 48 hours under the orders of competent 
medical authority. 


Ill, Leave with pay for part of a day or leave without pay for any number 
of days is granted at the discretion of the Superintendent or Foreman. 

Apprentices . — ^The ordnance depots, as we have seen above, hardly require 
any skilled labour and hence have no system of training apprentices. In the 
ordnance factories, recruitment of Apprentices and Boy Artisans had been 
suspended for the duration) of the w^ and the I.O.F. Technical Training 
Sclieme had been introduced to meeft the demand for Supervisors and Artisans. 
Apprentice-system is in existence in seven out of the eight factories. In one 
of the Kirkee factories, the system is meant only for the supervisory posts, 
while in all the other six factories, there are both supervisor tcrainees and 
Artisan Trainees. 

(a) Supervisor Trainees, who are usually well educated men with techni- 
cal knowledge, such as Engineering graduates or chemists, are paid Bs. 50 
(plus dearness allowance) per month during the training period. In the 
Eirkee factories a cycle aUowanoe of Rs. 10 per month is also given under cer- 
tain conditions. The period of training varies from 6 to 18 months, depending 
on the individual’s attendance, progress and conduct. Practical traluing in 
various sections of the factories is given. After satisfactory completion of 
training and passing the prescribed tests, supervisor trainees are promoted to 
Supervisors * C ’ grade usually on a pay of Re. 70 (plus dearress allowance) 
per month. 
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(b) Artkan Trainees vme found in aiz out cS eight fa^tc^ieiP^ ' In 
Kirkee factorj, they may be even non-Matriculates» ^hile in a ^ubbulporj^ 
factoiy the minimum eddcational standard is Intermediate in Science or 
Engineering of a University and appointments are made by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. The usual pay for the trainees is Es, 20 (Bs. 25 for Matri- 
culates) per month. In a Jubbulpore factory, however, there a regular 
scale of Es. 40 — 80, with annual increments of Es. 5, Es. 7-8-0, or Rs. 10 de- 
pending upon the progress made. The period of training is 6 to 18 months, 
except in one factory (in Jubbulpore), where it is 5 years. After satisfactory 
completion of service, the artisan tjrainee usually gets Ee, 1 per day, as semi- 
skilled Grade I technician. In a Jubbulpore factory the trainee must be 
between 19 and 21 years of age at the time of admission and must be unmarried 
and remain so during the training period. 

Both the supervisory and aritsan trainees are governed by the National 
Serrioe (Technical Persoupd) Ordinance, 1940, and are treated as other 
workers (Extra Temporary Artificers). They are thus subject to leave and 
other rules of the ordnance factories. In a Jubbulpore factory, retention in 
service after completion of the training period is not guaranteed, while in a 
Kirkee factory, the trainees are not eligible for any overtime allowance during 
their training period. In all cases, however, the period of training is counted 
towards total service. 

Labour Turnover . — ^The following figures axe for labour turnover in some 
of the concerns investigated. 
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*SDa>iI>»pot and ip"-’lB^MioiKy» 1,155 of these ^irairken were discharged during Jaanaiy and Febnxaiy 1943 for being * deeerten * as a zesoit c# 
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Itetiran^ts are lew ainS oceciif only in conoexna whicli are of more than 
20 years' standing. The figures for " dismissals ' are high because of a rule 
in the ordnance concerns that if a worker remains absent for more than six 
days without informing the authorities, he is tiaken to be discharged. In most 
of the factories and depots there is a considerable number of workers thus 
‘ dismissed ' mainly because the workers finding better prospects elsewhere 
do not care to come back. Out of the total number of workers left, 95 per cent, 
in a Dehu Boad Depot and 42 per cent, in the Bhavanagar Depot left the con- 
cerns this way. In one of the depots the reasons given for labour turnover 
were : (1) fluctuating work factors — 51 per cent, (ii) dismissals due to long 
absence-— 42 per cent and (iii) other causes^— 7 per cent. 

Absenteeism . — ^An idea of the extent of absenteeism can be had from the 
following figures. 


Table 215. 


Ahsentfieism, 


Centre. 

Oonoem*. 

1 

Period. 

Kirkee 

« • 

P 

1939 

1943 





P 

1943 





P 

1943 





P 

Maj-Dec.*43 
Jan.'Oet. ’44 





P 

1939 

1944 



Pehn Road •• 

e • 

JO 

1943 





P 

1943 





P 

July-Peo. *43 





P 

Jan.>Oot. *44 




, 

P 

May-Sept *44 

1943 



Jnbbulpore • • 

• • 

P 

1939 

1943 





P 

1943 



Oaloutta 

, • 

P 

1939 






1943 



Ishapore 


P 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 



Cawnpore • • 


P 

1939 




P 

1944 

1939 

1943 




8ewree 

•• 

P 


9 

9 

Kandiyali 


P 



H 

Bbavanagar * 

. . 

P 


u 

H 

Oookin , . 

•* 

P 


m 

■ 


♦DmPepots aad Fapaetocy • 


Percentage of 
absenteeism. 


6-4% 

14-2% 


22-7% 

17- 1% 
19*6% 
19*6% 

8-0% 

18- 0% 
22 * 6 % 
27*4% 
17*8% 
U-Oo/o 

11 to 20 % 
20 % 
11-9% 
19-0% 
20 * 6 % 


In most cases, absenteeism hag increased since 1939. Abjsenteeism is generally 
high in February (when workers go to their native places, fbr Holi), in July- 
August (harvest season) and in October-November (Diwali), as the following 
table diows.— 










Table 216 . 
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Standing Orders.-— One of the Kirkee factories has puhlised its " Buies 
and Begulations ’ in a booklet and the two Ishapore factories have attached 
their * standing Orders ’ to their schedules of Standard wages. Apart from 
these concerns, no other unit seems to have any independent * Standing 
Orders The ordnance authorities have published the ^ Standing Orders 
for I.A.O.C. Sections 58 to 74, 92 and 97 to 99 of which relate to Extra 
temporary Establishment and Tradesmen and include such topics as discipline, 
transfers, trade-test, increments, apprenticeship, pay and allowances, etc. 
Most of the ordnance concerns take for guidance the ^ Begulations for the 
Army Ordnance Services (India) — ^Part I along with depot orders, depart- 
mental regulations and statutory rules. Minor matters, like those in regard 
to internal management, however, are often subject to the rules framed by the 
Commending Officer or 0.0. (Administration), 

Recruitment , — ^Almost all the ordnance concerns have complained of an 
acute shortage of labour, caused by various factors such as considerable ex- 
pansion in number of workers late establishment, high demand for labour 
outside, distance from inhabited areas, etc. There has been a competition among 
the ordnance concerns inter se to secure labour and workers discharged from 
one concern get admission easily into any other concern and in some cases 
even in the same concern. The method of ‘ black list ^ of discharged workers 
has failed, because of high demand for labour. The most common method 
adopted by about 50 per cent, of the ordnance concerns is to set up a Labour 
Bureau for recruitment. Intending workers either gather at the gate or are 
brought there by workers, who happen to be their friends or relatives. The 
Labour Bureau, which collects the demands for additional labour from 
various ‘ shops ’ in the Establishment, interviews the workers. In the absence 
of a fjabour Bureau, workers are directly recruited by the Superintendent 
or the Administrative Officer. The workers are medically examined and 
tradesmen are trade-tested before their rates are fixed. In a number of cases 
the character 'and antecedents of all the workers recruited are verified by the 
Police. Skiiled and semi-skilled workers are sometimes recruited through 
the National Service Labour Tribunal or the Director of Factory Recruit- 
ment. In Dehu area, Indian Superior Personnel (Extra Temporary Estab- 
lishment), such as supervisors, leading hands, clerks, etc., are recruited through 
the I.S.P. (E.T.E.) Selection Committee. The import of labour on a large 
scale is effected only in a Jubbulpore factory, U. P. Labourers are recruited 
by an Officer on Special Duty at Gorakhpore, on the following terms and 
conditions (laid down in Government of India : Department of Labour : 
Memorandum No. L.B. 91 of 10th April 1944). 

Pay (General)— Be. 1 per day (every day of the month). 

Overtime Pay — ^Re. 0-2-6 per hour. If worked on Sundays and holidays 
the hours worked will be taken as overtime. 

"While on certified medical leave — ^Re. 0-8-0 per day. 

'' Rations and housing — ^free. 

Leave with, pay on Sundays and Gazetted holidays. Labour had 
been brought in large numbers because of extreme shortage in the vicinity. 
It is curious, however, that anotflier ordnance factory, har^y four miles from 
it, gets its labour from the adjacent areas. Complaints were madb that offi- 
cers maltreated the workers. 

Labour Ojjicer.— Every ordnance factory (except in Calcutta) and 
depot has a Civilian Labour Officer, usually of Gazet^d rank. He serves as 
Liaison Officer between the Administration and the employees. He sot 
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onb epqmrM into tbe ^^aaoes of the workepi but also auj^rvises welf^ 
work. He to look after canteens, rations, co-operative stores, housihg 
accommodation, education, recreation, sports, etc. In his work, the Z,iabow 
OlKcer is help^ by the Workers' Welfare Committee. In one of the Dehu 
Road Depots, ‘ Durbars ’ are held by the Commanding OflSlcer once a quarter, 
when all the labourers are allowed to ventilate their grievances. 

II.— Wages and Earnings. 

RaUs of WaQfs in Depots, — The occupations of the ordnance depot 
workers fall into three categories from the point of view of the authorities 
sanctioning their wage-rates, (i) The rates of ^e first category comprising 
supervisors, clerks, gatekeepers and labourers of various grades are deter-, 
mined by the various G.H.Q. letters issued from time to time and are gene- 
rally jn accordance with local conditions within the Commandant's power'‘4. 
(ii) The wage-rates of motor-drivers, sweepers, daftaries, malis, peons, etc.. 
who form the second category are laid down according to local Nei*rick Rjiies 
as authorised by and published in the Area and Station Orders from time to 
time. They are fixed by local Nerrick Rate Committees, (iii) The wage- 
rates of all technical trades (artificers of various kinds) are laid down in the 
Standing Orders for I.A.O.C. (Paras 98 and {99). The tradesmen, for the 
purposes of pay, are divided into three groups as follows : — 

Group A — ^Armature Winders, Bricklayers, Coppersmiths, Electricians, 
Fitters, Jiistriiment Mechanics, Machinists, Pattern makers, Turners, 
Welders, etc. 

Group 1>— hUioksmiihft., Carpenters Electrophirojs, Moulders, Painters, 
Rivetlers, Saddlers, Tailors, etc. 

Group C — ^Rope workers, Sawyers, Skilled labourers, Grinders, Polishers, 
Tradesmen's Mates, etc. ^ 

These Groups are further divided into three classes each having two scales 
of pay — ^ K ' and ‘ B '. Wages according to Scale ‘ A ' are paid at RawaL 
pindi, Quetta, Bombay, Drigh Road, Ch^ala, Bannu, Delhi, ilfo Ali, Deolali, 
Nowshera and Peshawar. Wages according to Scale ‘ B ' are paid at Feroze- 
pore, Lahore, Kirkee, Allahabad, Calcutta (P.W.D.), Agra, Ahmednagar, 
Madras, Dehu Siding, Lucknow, Bangalore and Jubbndpore. The rates for 
tradesmen are given in the following table. 

Tabub 217. 

yVage^Bates {in Bs.y for Tradesmen in Ordnance Depots, 


Grading. 


Tradesmen 
Glass I 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Glass II 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Glass III 
Maximum 
Medium 
Minimum 


Group A. Group B. 


Group 0. 


Scale I Scale Seale I Scale I Scale 



2 12 0 
2 4 0 

2 0 0 
1 12 0 
18 0 


‘B’ 


3 0 0 
2 8 0 

2 6 0 
I 14 0 

1 12 0 
18 0 
14 0 



Seale 

‘B* 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
1 2 0 

0 14 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
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The rates of labouretB wy from plaee to place and were as fdlowa in the 
ceutres investigated. 


Table. 218 . 

Wage-Bates {m Bs.) far labourers in Ordnance Depots, 


Oooapation 

Kirkee. 

Behu Bd. 

Sewree ft 
Kandirali. 

Baroda. 

BliaTaiia- 

gar. 

Ooohin 

Hale Labourers 

—Skilled . . . • 

12 0 

12 0 



• a 


— Special 

1 0 0 

10 0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

— Glass A 

0 14 0 

0 14 0 

14 0 

10 0 

WEMk 


—Glass B . . t • 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

12 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

.. 

—Glass 0 . • • • 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

10 0 

0 12 0 



Female Labourers 

— SkiUed 

— Glass A . , 

0 9 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

• a 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•• 

Glass B . , 

0 7 0 

0 6 0 

.. 

• • 

• • 


— Glass G 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 


.. 

.. 


Adolesoents Boys . « 

Boys 

0 ff 0 

0 S 0 

0 5 0 
to 

0 7 0 

1 

0 0 0 

1 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 
to 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 







Bates of Wages in Ordnance Factories. — ^All the ordnance factories have 
either a ‘ List of grades with Minimum and Special Bates ’ or a ‘ Schedule 
of Standard Wages \ which give the wage-rates for all the categories of workers. 
Though a considerable uniformity in wage-rates exists in a number of trades, 
dight va4&tions because of different local conditions are bound to occur. The 
following table shows these variations in the case of some trades in different 
areas. 












TABIiB 219 . 

WagM'ates {in Bs.) in Ordnance Factories. 


IVt 



















Table 219. 

TToge-rofea {in Bs.) in Ordnanci Faoiorieti 


i98 
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The rates may be broadly stated as : Rs. 1-8-0 to Bs. ' 5-0-0 for skilled 
workers, Re. 0-10-0 to Rs. 1-6-0 for semi-skilled workers and-Re. 0-6-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 
for unskilled workers. Boys are employed mostly for unskilled jobs. One of 
the Ishapore factories, however, gives their wage-rates for skilled and un- 
skilled work. 


Table 220, 

Wage-rates for * Boys ' in m Ishapore Factory. 


Agei 

SkiUed. 

Semi-skilled. 

XJnskiUed. 

21 


,, 

•• 

1 0 

014 

0 12 

20 


• • 


014 

0 12 

0 11 

19 


• • 


0 12 

0 10 

0 10 

18 


• • 


0 10 

0 9 

0 9 

17 

• • 

* • 


0 8 

0 8 

0 8 

16 

e • 

m « 


0 6 

0 7 

0 7 

15 

• • 


•• 


0 a 

0 6 


Increments . — ^The increment within the grades is annual in Calcutta, 
Ishapore and Cawnpore and biennial in Kirkee and Jubbulpore. Even the 
ranges of incomes, for which increments change, differ as follows : — 


Table 221. 
Increments. 


Bange of daily rates in a faotoiy in 


Xnorenientof. 

Kirkee. 

Jnhbnlpojfe. 

Cawnpore. 

One anna . . 

tJp to Re. 1-0-0 

/Rs. 0-8-0 t<y 

Re 1-0-0 

tfpto Rs. 1/8 

Two annas 

Re. 1-0-0 to 

Rs. 2-4-0 

Re. 1-0-0 to Rs. 
2-4-0 

Rs. 1-8- to 2-7 

Three annas 

.. 

•Rs. 2-4 to 3*0“ 

Rs. 2-8 to 3-7 

Pour annas 

Rs. 2-4-0 k np 

Bs. 3- to 5 

Rs, 3-8- to 5 


However, for the period of war, the normal rules governing the grant of 
increments, as above, have been relaxed to enable special increments to the 
given to men who show exceptional aptitude or proficiency in their work. The 
period of two years in Kirkee hac been reduced to six mont]!i^. In a Kb!kee 
factory, as a special war-measure, increments of a special nature have been 
given under special orders at shorter inteiyals than twu years in cases, where 
men were given additional responsibilit^s had made such improvements as 
to justify a revised rate of pay, tbougti not upgrading, As a result of sueb 
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eoncesfdom, mainly provided by war, we find variations in time-limits for in* 
erements in factories as well as depots. Out of the fourteen depots investi- 
gated, for example, three give promotions after every six months of approved 
service, while four give after a yearns service. In one of these depots, though 
promotion is given every six months, regradation takes place after first three 
months’ service. In the remaining five depots, there seems to be no lime-limit 
an<l promotions are given as vacancies occur. 

Wages of piece^raied and Contract Labour. — ^Piece-work rates, which are 
found only in factories, are generally so fixed as to give on an average a 25 per 
cent, bonus over the day-work rates. Contract labour is rare, but it seems that 
workers employed by contractors (for outside work in adjoining areas) get 
more than those employed in the ordnance concerns. In Jubbulpore, for 
example, wages of contract labour are 12 annas per day as against 8 annas 
per day paid to labour employed directly. In Dehu-Kirkee area, one of the 
complaints of the ordnance authorities was that the contractors took away a 
lot of labour by ofiering wages better than those paid by ordnance depots. 
To avoid competition, it seems, an agreement was reached with the contractors, 
fixing the maximum wages. Very few changes have been made in the basic 
wage-rates since 1939. 

Dearness Allowance, — Since the outbreak of war, dearness allowance has 
been allowed to workers at different rates. With effect from 1st January 1945, 
they are being paid at 17^ per cent, of their pay subject to the following pay 
limits (as per Labour Department letter No. 10-83(3) -11, dated 9th June 
1946).-- 


Bs. 

Rs. 40 and above . . . . . . . . 20 

Below Bs. 40 . . . . . . - 19 

During the period of war emergency as declared by the local Government, 
the workers, subject to their satisfactory attendance, were given an emer- 
gency allowance at 20 per cent, of their pay. At the time of investigation in 
1944, howeven dearness allowance was paid at a flat rate, but it varied 
according to localities. It was, for example, Bs. 16 in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Ishaporc and Cawnpore, Bs. 14 in Poona and Rs, 11 in other areas like Dehu 
Bead, Baroda, Jubbidpore and Bhavnagar. Even in the same area, variations 
in the allowance existed for different classes of workers. For example, in 
Kirkee the rates were. 


Table 222. 

Dearness Allowance in Kirkee in 1944. 


Wage-gremp. 

Pay limits. 

Amoant of Dearness 



Allowance (Bs.p.m.) 

(а) Bmployaes govemed by Vaeto- 
riasAet .. 

<6)€neHealWoflGani 

(б) PanoDiieliMi Kerriok rates of 

Up to Bs. 175 p.m. 

(f ) ^ to Bs. 40 p.m. 

(ft) 1m. 40 to Bs. 150 p.m. 

14 0 0 

0 0 0 

12 0 0 

Pay « * • « « • 

(f) to Be. 40 p.m. 

(h) M. 40 to Bs. 90 p.m. • . . 

9 0 0 

1 12 0 0 
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In Bhavnagar again^ workers getting less than Bs. 40 per month get only 
9 per month, while others got Ba. 11 per month. In Jubbulpore, the inax.- 
launi pay4imit was Rs. 125. The system of dearness allowance has been re- 
vised froni tijne to time during the course of the present war. The followijig 
table gives details in regard to establishments in Kirkee. 

T^lb 223. 


Development of Dearness Allowance in Kirkee, 


Period. 

Maximom Pay-limit 
(Bs. p.m.) 1 

i 

DeamesB AUowanoo 
(Bs. p.m.) 

i-3-1941to 31-12-1941 .. 

, , 


29 0 

0 

2 0 0 

1-1-1942 to 14-6-1942 .. 

• • 

.. 

60 0 

0 

3 12 0 

X-7-1942 to 31-1-1943 . . 

.. 

.. 

70 0 

0 

0 4 0 

16-6-194210 31-1-1943 .. 



60 0 

0 

8 12^01 




» 


% 

1-2-1943 to 31-12-1944 


■■ 

200 0 

0 

14 OiOi 


Similarly in Bombay, dearness allowance was Rs. 4-8-0 p . m . from June 
1941 to July 1942 and Rs. 10-8-0 p.m. from July 1942 to February 1943. In 
Cawnpore, dearness allowance at the rate of Rs. 3-12-0 per month up to 
Rs. 60-0-0 "vas granted to the workers on 1st January 1942 and this was in* 
crease<l to Rs. 7-8-0 per month up to Rs. 10-0-0 from 1st July 1942 ; the rate 
was then iiK teased to Rs. 10-8-0 up to the pay limit of Rs. 120-0-0 and even- 
tually to Kb. 16-0-0 up to a pay-limit of Rs. ^0-0-0 with effect from 1st. Feb: 
ruary 1943. On 1st March 1944, the pay limit was further increased to 
Rb 250-0-0 per month. 

Besides that for dearness, a few other allowances are also paid. In a Dehu 
Depot, a conveyance allowance of Rs. 35-0-0 p.m. is given to monthly paid staff. 
In the two KirKee factories, a similar allowance amounting to Rs. 10 p.m. is paid 
to JSupervisory Trainees, who reside in Poona. In an Ishapore factory, light 
refreshment at a cost of one and a half anna per worker per day is served free 
for nightshift workers only. Workers in some other factories (in Kirkee and 
ishapore) arc paid night-shift bonus, generally equivalent to 50 per cent, of 
the overtime payment. In some of the long standing ordnance concerns, 

‘ bonus which is a sort of gratuity, is paid to workers who have put in satis- 
factory service for a certain period. For example, in a depot in Kirkee, a 
‘ bonus * of one day’s wages for each completed month of service is credited 
to the workers’ account since September 1939. This bonus was to be payable 
only after the cessation of hostilities provided the workers remained in service 
during the war-period. The ‘ bonus ’ systems of some other concerns are dis- 
cussed along \\ith the gratuity scheme of the ordnance concerns at the end of 
tlus C/hapier. , 

Earnings , — The following table gives some details about daily basic wages 
and mtaithly total earnings of workers employed in some of the* concerns. In 
ordnance depots, whicJi employ mostly un^dlled labour, wages are lower than 
in factories. 

L1304Do£L 
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, Overtime , — ^The normal actual hours of work in an ordnance establisbi 
ment are 8 on week-days and 41 on Saturdays. Hours of work, worked in 
excess of these, are considered us overtime. Usually one or two hours’ over- 
time is worked every day and is paid according to the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act. For night-shift workers a ‘ bonus * is paid at the rate of half an 
hdiub' pay for every hour of overtime work during night-shift. Overtime work 
seems to be compulsory in the ordnance industry. Usually overtime is recorded 
in muster-rolls or check-rolls, which are open to workers’ representatives for 
inspection. Generally each section or branch has a separate record of over- 
time work done and it is recorded on an Army Form — I. A. F. 0.-1398 and on 
check •!'< 11s. 

l)edncliun.s and Fines , — Most of the deductions are' on account of lines, 
as can be seen from the following figures, compiled from the Factory statistics 
foi’ ordnance factories of the Bombay Province. 


Tabuj 225. 
Deductions and Fines, 


Year. 

No. of 
factories. 

No. of 
workers. 

Deductions on account of 

Total wages 
paid. 

Rs. 

£*£1168. 

Ha. 

Breach of 

1 contact. 

Damage 
or lose. 

Total. 

1941 

7 

1 

14,643 

69,10.891 

624 

1 

2 

526 

1942 

9 

27,746 

1,38,73,261 

1,760 

236 

96 

2,082 

1943 

10 

30,935 

1,62,87,631 

4,508 


94 

4,602 


All the fivv' concerns investigated in Kirkee (2 factories and 3 depots) come 
under the Factories Act and the details of deductions and fines in 1943 in 
these concerns are given below. 


Table 226*. 

Deductions and Fines in Kirkee,^ 


Concern. 

Deductions on account of* 

Fines. 

Breach of contract. 

Damage or loss. 

Cases. 

Amount. 

Cases. 

Amount. 

Cases. 

Amount. 



Bs. 


Rs. 


Ra. 

Factory I 

6,173 

2.261 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 

Factory II 

512 

167 

•• 

-• 

22 

20 

Depot 1 

•• 

•• 

799 

WL 

32 

78 

Depot II 

748 

628 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.• 

Depot 111 

400 

273 

•• 

\ 

•• 



^Compiled from the factory statiatioa. 
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In fact all the concmis, except two, have mamtiiiiied Fine Funds, and 
the amount outstanding in some of them is very high. The following table 
gives the amounts of some of these Fine Funds. 


Table 227. 
Fine Fund. 


Area. 

Concern*. 

No. of workers 
employed. 

1 

Amonnt outstanding 
in Fine Fund. 

Kirkee 

F 

19,201 

Be. A. F. 

5,910 1 2 


F 

1,330 

338 10 0 


D 

4,435 

4,847 7 2 

Deha Road * 

D 

4,600 

1,194 0 3 


D 

6,567 

200 0 0 

Oaloatta 

F 

2,225 

362 8 0 

lehapore .. 

F 

8,561 

2,023 4 4 

F 

12,762 

4,093 2 5 

Sewree 

D 

5,339 

3,860 2 3 

Baroda 

D 

129 

|[28 2 0 

BhaTnagar 

D 

Ml 

438 

149 10 0 

1354323 

Cochin 

D 

250 


*D — Depot and F — Factory. 


The Director-General of the Ordnance Factories is the controlling autho- 
, rity for tne Pine Funds in ordnance factories. However, the Superintendent 
or the Administrative Officer of an ordnance concern may be authorised by the 
Director General of Ordnance Factories to spend the moneys in the Pine 
Fund for providing (i) medical aid to workers — subject to cancellation by the 
Chief Inspector of Factories if the standard is not adequate, (ii) education 
facilities for workers, (iii) aid lo establishment of or more successful working 
of co-operative societies for the benefit of employees and their dependents ; 
(iv) sickness benefit, and (v) welfare activities including canteens, restaurants 
etc., for employees and their dependents. 

Wage Period amd Wage Payment . — ^The wage-period is a month in all the 
units investigated, except in a ISewree depot, where it is a fortnight : Following 
the Payment of Wages Act, payment is made within a week (in concerns em- 
ploying less than 1,000 workers) or within 10 days (in concerns with more than 
1,000 workers) of the month following. In a Dehu Road Depot workers have 
been divided into four groups and they are paid on different Saturdays in 
a month. One of the Kirkee depots admitted that on rare occasions and for 
administrative reasons payment was made on the 11th or 12th of a month 

Holidays . — Ordnance factories have been exempted, for the duration of war, 
from Section 35 (Weekly Holiday) of the Factories Act. Most of the depots 
grant holidays on Sundays while the factories give holidays on Sundays and 
officially Gazetted holidays. In a Kirkee factory, for example, besides Sundays« 
there are 12 full and 2 half holidays. In two depots, a half day is normally 
given each Saturday for which full day’s pay is allowed. 
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m.— Working Conditions. 

The number of shifts depends upon the nature of work to be done. In 
all the four factories, the manufacturing process in war-time demanded the 
working of two normal shifts — day and night. Most of the depots, on the other 
hand, worked only a day-shift for the general class of workers. In addition to 
the general shifts, most of the concerns, especially the factories, work different 
shifts for the maintenance staff and in some cases for electrical, production 
or other sections. One of the Jubbulpore factories, for example, has three 
shifts for Electrical Section and eight for the Erection and Maintenance staff. 
In a Baroda Depot, there is an 8>hours shift for night-searchers and a 12-hour 
shift for fire fighting labourers ; while in a Bhavanagar Depot, there are three 
shifts of 8-hours each for gate-keepers, three each of 8 to 9 hours* duration 
for chowkidars and one eight-hour shift for drivers. The following table, how- 
ever, gives only the general shifls, which are worked by a majority of workers. 

Table 228. 


Shifts and Hours of work. 


Centre. 

Con- 

cerns*. 

Shift. 

Shift. 

Commences 

at. 

ends. 

Rest 

hours. 

Actual 
hours of 
work. 

Total 

spread- 

over. 

Kirkee 

F 

Day 

8-30 a.m. 

6-30 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 



Night 

8-30 p.m. 

6-30 a.m. 

1 

8 

9 


F 

Day 

7-30 a.m. 

4-30 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 


D 

»» • • 

8-00 a.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 



»» • • 

8-30 a.m. 

6-30 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 

Dehn Road 

D 

f » • • 

8-16 a.m. 

6-16 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 


D 

i» 

8-20 a.m. 

6-20 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 


D 

ft • • 

8-46 a.m. 

6-45 p.m. 

i 


9 


D 

ff 

8-46 a.m. 

4-46 p.m. 

i 

n 

8 

Jubbulpore 

F 

ft • • 

8-00 a.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 



Night . . 

8-00 p.m. 

4-00 a.m. 

1 

7 

8 



Day 

8-00 a.m. 

5-00 p.m. 

1 

8 

9 



Night 

9-00 p.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

7 

8 

Oaleutta . . 

P 

Day 

8-00 a.m. 

7-30 p.m. 

1 

lOi 

n* 



Night 

8-00 p.m. 

7-00 a.m. 

1 

10 

11 

Ishapore 

P 

Day 

7-46 a.m. 

7-16 p.m. 

1 

10* 

11* 



Night 

7-46 p.m. 

6-45 a.m. 

1 

10 

11 


P 

Day 

8-00 a.m. 

7-00 p.m. 


10 

11 



Night 

8-00 p.m. 

7-00 a.m. 


10 

11 

‘Cawnpore 

F 

Day 

7-00 a.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

9 

10 



Night 

8-00 p.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

9 

10 

Sewree 

D 

Day 

8-00 a.m. 

4-00 p.m. 


@ 

8 


D 

ft • • 

8-30 a.m. 

4-80 p.m. 



8 

Kandivali 

D 

ft • • 

8-00 a.m. 

4-00 p.m. 


7* 

8 

Baroda 

D 

I 

ft • • 

9-00 a.m. 

6-00 p.m. 


® 

8 

Bhavnagar ' 

D 

ft 

8-30 a.m. 

6-00 p.m. 

1 

7* 

8 

«Ooo]im 

1 D 

i ” •• 

8-30 a.m. 

4-30 p.m. 

1 

7*^ 

8 


*D— Depot Mid F— Factory. 



As we have already noted, overtime is very common in this industry and 
it varies from one hour in most of the depots to one and a half to three hours 
in factories. Overtime work thus extends the number of actual hours of work 
and thp hours of total spreadover. The hours of work on Saturdays in most 
of the factories are usually less than those on week-days ; they are 4f in Kirkee 
and Jiibbiilpore, in Ishapore and 7i in Calcutta. In a Dehu Road Depot, 
the hours of work on Saturdays are 5^. However, overtime, even on Sjiturdavs 
increases the hours of work to over 8. 

^ Veniilafion, Lighting, Congestion, Flooring, Protection against Heat, etc. ~ 
Almost all the ordnance establishments are situated in rural areas and have 
occupied extensive lands, with the result that in spite 8f a tremendous increase 
in th*' number of workers, there appears to be very little conprestion. It seems 
that there exist some Ammunition Factory Re|?ulations, which lav down certain 
standards in this respect for the ordnance factories. As for the depots, the 
work is mainly of non-industriai character such as loading and unloading and 
stacking iiv sheds, or in other wo'rds, storage, receipt and issue of ordnance stores. 
The labour recfuired for such work is mostly unskilled and a large percentage 
(from 50 to 75 per cent.) of it works in open ground for a major part of the day. 
In one of the Dehu Road Depots, there are 82 sheds, while in another tli(‘re 
are 6 sheds, the dimensions of each being 315 ft. X 185 ft. The floor area per 
worker is 3,417 sq. ft. in a Baroda depot and only 53 sq. ft. in an Ishapore 
factory. 

Shelters . — Shelters have been provided only in seven concerns — four 
factories (one each in Kirkee, Jubbulpore, Ishapore and Cawnpore) and three 
depots (one each in Kandivali, Bhavnagar and Cochin). The Kirkee factory 
employing about 1,330 workers has 8 shelters as follows : — 
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The dimensions of Jubbulpore shelters are 46' lOJ" X 18' 4^^' with 8' 
Terandah and the shelters are near the canteens. In the Ishapore factoiy, 
there is a shelter (140' X 26' 4"), a dining hall {14ff X 50') and a tea canteen 
(51' 9" X 12'). The Cawnpore factory has built in war time three temporary 
sheds (55' 6" X 29', 11' X 12' 6" and 14' 9" X 21' 9") with wooden planks 
and paulin coverings. Shelters in the three depots are also of a temporary 
character. The dining shed (60' X 12') in the Kandivali depot is of wooden 
construction. In the Bhavnagar depot, there is a temporary shed with an 
area of 15,1*20 sq. ft. and having paved floor and iron whlls. The shed houses 
a canteen and radio sets for the entertainment of employees. Most of the 
shelters are thus associated with canteens. ' 

IV.— Welfare Aetivities. 

Sanitary Arrangements, Water-Supply, Latrines, Urinals, Washings and 
Bathing facilities, etc . — As most of the ordnance depots are of a purely tem- 
porary character, sanitary arrangements in them are also of a similar type. 
Latrines and urinals have been built in semi-permanent brick-structures, haviag 
cement flooring. Water is supplied through taps, and in a few cases is filled 
in tanks. Most of the factories, however, are of long-standing and, hence, 
have permanent arrangements in this respect. Generally, sanitary arrange- 
ments in the factories are ..under the supervision of qualified sanitary staff 
with the necessary conservancy establishment. Latrines and urinals are per- 
manent and have running water. The following details from a Jubbulpore 
factory are worth noting in this respect. '' All the latrines and urinals inside 
the factory work by an automatic flushing system. Every latrine has been 
provided "with two urinals with partitions at each end inside the latrine and 
two for the urinals. The flushing tanks of the latrines automatically flush at 
the interval of 20 minutes and the urinals at 10 minutes. The latrines and 
urinals are connected to the underground sewer lines which carry the sewage 
from them to the two aerobic chambers, which are situated outside the peri- 
meter wall. The source of water supply is the Pariot Tank. This water is 
filtered and chlorinated in the fitter plant which is situated inside the factory 

and then supplied through G. I. pipes to the whole factory water-taps 

have been conveniently fixed near the sections, where the workmen are work- 
ing . . . where explosive work is being carried out, arrangements have been 
made in every change room for shower baths.'' Though in other factories, 
arrangements do not approximate to this standard, they are mostly satisfac- 
tory. As for the provision of cool water in summer, various measures are 
adopted. In a Jubbulpore factory, ice- water is provided while in other 
concerns various methods are used such as chatties, Mudkas or water-drums, 
filtered tanks, chlorinated wells, station reservoirs, water-carriers and most 
frequently, ordinary water-taps. 

Medical FacilUics — This branch of engineering has provided a large 
number of well-equipped dispensaries and hospitals. Details in this regard 
are given in the table below : — 
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Besides, two more depots have a dispensary ranbytHeirconunon Welfare Centre in theirHonsing Colony. 
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The table shows that between 17 concerns there are four hospitals, twenty 
two dispensaries, one First-Aid Post and one Depot M.I. Room, exclusively 
for the use of workers in the ordnance concern . Iji addition, vf ions civil 
hospitals like the Sassoon Hospital in Poona and military hospitals like the 
Cantonment General Hospital, Kirkee, and the Military Hospita’, Alipore 
are utilised by many ordnance concerns. In many cases, donations are pfiven 
to these hospitals for services rendered. A Jubbulpore Factory, for example, 
annually contributes Rs. 6,000 to Victoria Hospital and Rs. 500 to Rs. 1 000 
to Elf?in Female Hospital. A Kirkee depot contributes from its Depot Wel- 
fare P'^und to the Kirkee Cantonment Hospital. The prevalent diseases are 
petty indispositions, common colds and fevers, malaria, diseases of the res- 
piratory system, grastro-intestinal diseases (in children), bronchitis, minor 
injuries, spiro-ehalite-ulcers, thread-worn diarrhoea, etc. The common occu- 
pational disease is T.N.T. dermatitis. However, workers usings lead paints 
or other lead compounds, creosote oil, leather, etc., are also open to the risks 
of industrial diseases. The following statement gives some details .about 
occupational diseases in four factories. 

Table 231. 


Occupational Diseases. 


Factory in 

Unit. 

Number of cases of 'occupational diseases. 

Kirkee 

1 

Tetryal 36 ; Turpentine 34 ; and C. E. 154. 

- 

2 

C. E. Dermatitis 1 ; T. N. T. Dermatitis 15 ; Acid 3 ; T. N. T. 
Poisoning 1. 

Jubbulpore 

1 

Chemical Dermatitis 1 . 

2 

T. N. T. Dermatitis 3. 


Only in two concerns, both depots, there seems to be a regular periodical 
medical examination of all the workers. In a Dehu Road Depof, Splenic 
Index is taken once in six months, while in the Bhavnagar depot all em- 
ployees are medically examined once a year. In some other concerns, only 
a few classes of workers, such as those working on lead and lead compounds, 
on explosives, in paints shops and in canteens, etc., are examined periodically. 

Canteens . — ^All the ordnance concerns, with the exception of the depot in 
Cochin, have canteens. Some of them have more than one canteen ; for 
example, a factory in Jubbulpore and a depot in Dehu Road have^four can- 
teens each, while another depot in Dehu Road has five. In the case of depots, 
the larger number of canteens is due in some cases to the existence of sub- 
depots, which may be far away from the main establishment. In a depot iu 
Kirkee, the canteen is situated outside the depot and hence four mobile tea 
stalls are placed inside the depot during lunch break and tea recess. In all 
the canteens, tea, light refreshments and cigarettes are served generally on 
coupon system. In five canteens, however, hot meals also are supplied. Out 
of the 21 cor^cerns possessing canteens, only five have allowed their canteens 
to be run by military or private contractors ; the rest of the canteens are run 
and controlled by the Workers" Welfare Committees. Even though the 
articles are sold below the market rates, a large margin of profit is left. In 
fact, it was admitted that the Welfare Fund in some of the Dehu depots was 
benefitted in thousands, because of the profits from the canteens and the grain 
shops. A major part, of the profits from the canteens, run by the Workers’^ 
Welfare Committees, goes to the Welfare Fund. In a Kirkee factory, for 
example, this part is 00 per cent, while in a Kirkee depot, a sum of 400 

out of the profits is donated every month to the Welfare Fund. 
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Creches , — ^Female labour is far more prevalent in depots than in fac- 
tories. However, only two depots, one each in Kirkee and Deku Road, main- 
tain Baby creches. In the Kirkee depot, babies are given free food, milk and 
fruits. Recreational and medical facilities are provided free of charge. In 
the Deliu Road depot, milk and medical attendance is given free to children. 
The average number of babies left at these two creches is 70 and 30 i*es]^ec- 
tively. Besides these two creches, the workers^ colony of two Dehn Road 
depots runs a creche by itself. 


Education,— Twelve out of the twenty two concerns investigated have 
made some provision for the education of their workers' children, while only 
five out of them encojirage the education of adult workers. The labour Wel- 
fare Department of the Ammunition Factory, Kirkee, has started a primary 
school in 10 tents in the Range Hills Estate (a colony of workers employed’ 
in two factories and one depot in Kirkee). Nearly 360 children are attend- 
ing the school, receiving education in Marathi, Tamil, Hindi, Urdu and Eng- 
lish. ^ In the same school, between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m., the mothers and grown- 
up sisters of the school children come for their education and the subjects 
taught are cutting, sewing, reading and writing, balanced diet, household 
management, fancy needle-work and fitting. In addition to this school, an 
annual grant of 1^. 4,000 is paid to a private school for the education of 
workers' children during day and for workmen during night. The workmen 
of a Kirkee depot, who attend this Night School, are allowed to draw half an 
anna per day to meet the school fees. Another Kirkee depot bears the tuition 
fees of the workers, who attend the Night School. In a Jubbulpore factory, 
the recurring expenditure on Primary and Secondary Schools is about 
Es. 40,000 a year, out of which one-third is home by the Provincial Govern- 
ment and two-thirds by the Factory, i,e., by the Central Government. Of 
the initial expenditure for the construction of buildings, etc., the propor- 
tion borne by the factory is also two-thirds. The factory has arranged a bus- 
service to take tliose children, who go to the city (about 4 miles) or other dis- 
tant schools. Two of the Dehu Road depots, which employ a number of 
children inside the depots have made arrangements for their education in 
the afternoon every day. These schools are financed entirely out of Welfare 
Funds. The workers' colony of other two depots in Dehu Road maintains a 
small school, unaided by the factory, for the education of the children of 
workers* staying there. In tlie workers' colony (Northland Workmen Line) 
of the Ishapore fav'»lories, a Primary school for the education of children up to 
8 years of age is maintained ; this school is partly supported by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. An English High School has also been started in the North- 
land Estate with effect from the 1st January 1945. The Cawnporo factory 
also maintains a primary school for the education of workers' children. 
Attempts for the education off adult workers met with failure in a number of 
factories. In a Kirkee factory, for example, literacy classes in English, Hindi 
and Marathi were conducted in different sections during recess, time for nearly 
six months. These classes, though popular, had to"^be discontinued because 
of lack of voluntary teachers. However, arrangements are being made in the 
Range Hills Estate to have adult education classes in the evening between 8 
p.m. and 10 p.m. In Ishapore there was a free Nighit School for the education 
df adult workers, but it had to be discontinued due to the introduction of 
extended hours of employment on mobilisation. In the Kandivali depot, 
daily literacy dasses are run under the supervision of the Labour Officer. In 
a few concerns, facilities exist for vocational education of workers and their 
children. 



Orain Shops , — Fifteen out of the twenty-concerns have opened grain shops 
for their workers. In Kirkee and Ishapore, workers have co-operative 
societies which supply not only rationed articles at controlled rates but also 
other household articles such as hosiery, cutlery, cloth, etc., below the market 
rates. The Co-operative Society in Kirkee sells the articles at 12 per cent 
above the cost price. Some coneernis have more than one shop ; for example, 
a Jubbulpore factory has five ration shops. The articles sold in most of the 
shops are rationed grains, sugar and kerosene. In the Cochin depot, how- 
ever, only rice is sold. The prices in most cases are identical with local 
rationed prices, though a few sh6ps give some concession. The prices in the 
Cawnpore shop, for example, are fixed by the Employers’ Association of 
Northern India and they are in all cases lower than the market rates. Simi- 
larly the Ishapore Co-operative Stores sells rice and atta to workers at rates 
which are lower by hajf an anna per seer than those prevailing in the market 
(i.e., controlled rates). 

IV.—Honsing Accommodation. 

Most of the ordnance establishments experienced a 'sudden expansion in 
employment during wartime, with the res^t that the problem of housing 
became difficult. The problem became more acute because of the fact that 
most of the ordnance concerns were established in rural areas. To meet this 
emergency, workers’ colonies, generally under the management of the ordnance 
authorities, were set up. Such colonies at present exist in Kirkee (Range 
Hills Estate), Dehu Road (Labour Camp), Jubbulpore, Ishapore and other 
places. The following two tables give some details about housing provided 
by employers in the concerns investigated. 

Table 232. 

Eousmg Provided by Employers. 



1 

proportion 
of workers 

1 


i 

Centre 

Concerns.* 

housed. 

Types of housing provided.** 

Rentals 

Remarks. 




Rs. 


Kirkee 

F 

4-6% 

‘R* typo quarters . 

‘R’ and ‘RA’ types 

1-8-0 ■] 

These are in 


F 

! 13-00/^ 

1-8-0 t 
&, 2 - 0 - 0 - r 

Range Hills 
Estate @ 



D 

6-0% 1 

•R’ type 

1-8-0 J 

Dehu Rd. 

D 

10-0% L 

Chatai walls and tiled roofs 

free 'j 

1 

Workers’ 


I) 

lO-Oo/„ J 


colony @ 


D 

8-0% 

Chatai waUs, partitions and 

»» r 

In addition 



tiled roofs 

1 

workers 


D 

10-0% 

‘C’ type quarters . 

‘P’, ‘Q’ (New & Old), ‘R’ (New & 
Old) types and single-men’s 

f» J 

0-9-0 

live in Bye- 
pass Coolie 
camp Dehu @ 

Jubbulpore 

F 

13-0o/„ 


to 

Worker’s 




quarters (one room i8'x2T 
for 6 persons). 

*RA’, ‘R’ and ‘S’ types and 
Barrack type (76'x2r for 

6-10.0 

colony. 


F 

62 ’78% 

1-2-0 ; 
0-14-0 

Worker’s 
Colony ^ 




48 men) 

and 

0-12-0 


Ishapore 

F 

24-0% \ 

‘N’, ‘P’, ‘Q’ tyTOB and quarters 
for single and married men . 

0.12-0 

Worker’s 

F 

20 -Oo^ / 

to 

Colony. 




11-4-0 

Cawnpofo 

F 

6 woAet. 

Single tenements 

0-12-0 


Klundivah 

D 

26•0o^ 

Long sheds, barrack type 

Free 



@ Furth(jr detdils of these colonies are given in the next table. 

♦D — ^Dopot and F — Factory. 

details of the various ^Types’ of quarters mentioned in this column are given in the following table. 
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Table 233. 


Type 




Rentals 


Details. 


‘N’ 

.p, 

‘Q* Old 
*Q* New 

RA 


R 


11-4-0 (Ijjhapore) 
5 - 10.0 

2-8-0 (Jubbulpore 
and Ishapore). 
2-0.0 (Kirkee) 

1-2-0 (Jubbulpore) ’j 

1- 8-0 (Kirkee) [ 

0- 14-0 (Jubbulpore) J 
0 - 12-0 

2- 4-0 (Ishapore) 

3- 0-0 
0 - 12-0 

1- 4-0 ,, 


3 rooms ■) 
2 rooms ^ 

4 rooms J 


and kitchen • bath-room, verandah and compound 
with independent water-taps and latrines. 


2 rooms, bathroom, kitchen verandah and compound. 

2 rooms (12' X 9' each), kitchen (8'x6') verandah (6'x4') and 
courtyard. 

14'x 12' including bathroom 6'x4'. 

1 room (12'xl0'), kitchen (8'x6'), verandah (6'x4') and court- 
yard (14' X 12' including bathroom 5' x4'). 


1 room (12'x lO'), kitchen (8'x6'), and verandah (6'x4'). 
Supervisors’ temporary war typo quarters. 

Mamed workmen’s war type quarters (2 rooms). 

Single 

Married „ Peace ,, 

Single „ „ „ 


Hange Hills Estate is a colony set up in 1942 by the ordnance authorities 
I'or the stalf and workers of two factories and a depot in Kirkee. l!t is about 
tliree miles from Poona and about a mile and a half from the Kirkee ordnance 
factories. The quarters are of several types, of which ‘ RA ' and ‘ R ’ are 
meant for the workers. Towards the end of 1944, 23 RA type quarters and 
1,322 R type quarters were allotted to workers. The quarters are briek-bujlt 
and are barrack-lype. Latrines are common, while separate wator-taps 
are provided only for RA type quarters. For R type quarters, water-taps 
are common, 2,000 gallons of water are supplied free of charge to every 
quarter per month ; the cost of this free supply of water comes to Rs. 1-4-0 
per month. The Superintendent of the Ammunition Factory is responsible 
for tlie administration of quarters and he has qualified sanitary and conser- 
vancy staff' to look after the sanitation of the Estate. In April 1944, a census 
of the persons was taken and it was found that 23 RA type quarters were 
occupied by 70 persons and 5,399 personls (1,771 males, 1,705 females and 
1,923 children) lived in the 1,276 R type quarters. In tihe R type, on an 
average 4.2 persons lived in a tenement. However, in some cases the pro- 
portion was very high. The following are a few examples. 


T^lk 234. 

Congestion in Emge Hills Estate, 


Tenement 

Number of persons living 

in a ‘R* type quarter.* 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

I 

6 

3 

8 

16 

II 

4 

4 

5 

13 

III 

4 

3 

6 

13 


*^OT area of this quarter see the pieoeding table. 


The Estate has a school, a grain shop and stores conducted by the Co-operatiye 
Society and a dispensary for the workers and their families. 

The Labour Camp organised by the Labour OflOicer of the two Dehu Road 
depots presents a different; picture. The camp consists of 400 family rooms 
(20 blocks with 20 rooms each) and 10 ‘ bachelor blocks Each of the family 
rooms has 10 ft. x 7 ft. area and the walls are made oi ‘ chatai ’. The rooms 
are overcroA\ded ; some of them house two families while a numbfer of workers 
sleep outside the rooms. Each room has a small verandah, where an oven is 
kept. In front of each room, there is a small garden, where workers grow 
vegetables and flower-plants. These 400 rooms have only 4 water-taps for 
drinking purposes and 2 cement; water tanks (each 8 ft. X ^ bathing 

and washing purposes. The ten * bachelor blocks ’ are practically medium- 
size halls, intended mainly for sleeping, though the workers cook their food 
also there. At present, the best features of the Camp are a School (with 
' separate classes for boys and girls), a sort of nursery or creche and a small 
dispensary with three beds— all run by the Welfare Committee of the two 
depots. The Sehool and the Nursery are in one building. About 60 children 
are ojn the rolls of the school but no .benches have been provided. Wooden 
slates are supplied free. In the Nursery, a female nurse looks after the 
babies, brought there by their elder brothers or sisters, who are studentjs of 
the school. The parents leave their homes before 7.30 a.m. for the depots, 
leaving the infants to the care either of their grown-up children or their 
neigiibours. The complaint ot the ISchool authorities was that soon after the 
boys learn to read and write, they try to be office-boys in the adjoining depots. 
The dispensary contains a small maternity ward with one bed. About 50 to 
55 out-patients are treatied every day. The Depots bore the cost of building 
and furniture, and medicines worth about Rs 600 were bohght out of the 
Welfare Fund. Sanitation and arrangements for water-supply are far from 
satisfactory. Latrines have walls of tom gunny bags, and are uncovered. The 
walls of family rooms are built of combustible chatcm. In fact, in October 
1944, two blocks of rooms were burnt. 

The workers' colony of a Jubbulpore factory where more than 8,000 
workers reside, is about 2 furlongs from the factory and extends to a mile and 
a half. Communal latrines and urinals on water-carriage system have been 
provided and they flush intermittently. Water is stored in a reservoir known 
as Pariot Tank. Water fetched through a canal, receives chemical treatment 
and the filtered water is supplied through G.I. pipes to all residential 
quarters. Workmen’s quarters are served water from public stand pipes, 
where washing and bathing is allowed to a limited extent. One water tap 
with i in. or 3 [4 in. bibcock is provided at common stand post for each block 
of 6 ‘ RA ' or 12 ' R ’ or ‘ S ’ quarters ; 4 communal flush latrines have been 
provided for each colony of 26 blocks. On an average five persons live in each 
quarter. 

With the exception of workers in a Jubbulpore factory, more than 75 
per cent of workers in the ordnance concerns are not provided with any 
housing by the employers. Many of these workers come from the adjoining 
towns such as Poona, Jubbulpore, Bombay and Baroda or from the villages 
nearby. A survey of ‘ where and how the workers come to the factory ’ was 
carried out by a Kirkee factory and the following results were obtained. 
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TiBUi 285. 


Where md How the Workers Come to a Kirkee Factory. 


Distance 

Irom 

factory. 

VTithin 
a mile. 

lb 

mil 

0 6 
es. 

V 

6 tc 
mil 

► 10 ! 
les. 

lib 

mil 

olfi 

[es. 

16 b 
mi] 

o20 

les. 

Tol 

ovei 

mi] 

)al 
• 1 
le. 

Total. 

Convey- 

ance 

•• 

Cycle 

Foot 

and 

train 

Cycle 

Foot 

and 

train 

Cycle 

Foot 

and 

train 

Cycle 

Foot 

and 

train 

Cycle 

Foot 

and 

train 


Number 

of 

workers. 

[ 

9,322 

2,688 

6,340 

2,137 

1,007 

! 

384 

1 

39 

29 

1 

5,328 

6,387 

21,087 


Note : There are about 1000 Persozts going out every Month and coming in, but while the 
man will not be the same, the proportion remains somewhat the same. 

A local train service (with five locals in the morning and five in the evening) 
runs between Poona and Dehu Road (a distance of 16 miles), while a bus 
service caters for Jubbulpore and Kharaaria (a distance of 8 miles). How- 
ever, the workers have to make their own arrangements in this respeot. 

In most of the cities the question of housing accommodation has become 
acute, because of the enormous influx of population in war time. The condi- 
tions of workers, who live in the slums of these cities, are very unsatisfactory. 
Sanitary arrangements are inadequate and epidemics like plague and small- 
pox are common. A certain percentage of labour, which comes from villages, 
also lives in similar conditions. The Bye-pass Coolie Camp of Dehu Road 
provides a vivid illustration. The establishment of a number of depots in 
Dehu attracted a lot of labour from far-off Provinces, and because of the lack 
of housing provided by the employers, they erected ad hoc huts in the opien 
areas neai* the railway station. In course of time it became an overcroAvded 
and insanitary colony. After some time the military authorities took interest 
in the colony as most of the workers were their employees. The huts were 
arranged in regular lines ; roads were chaHked out and open drainage 
arrangements were made. The place was made a protected area by driving 
out undesirable characters, such as money-lenders. Shops were allowed to 
be set up and a dispensary and a i^hool were also established. At present 
the colony accommodates nearly 7,000 labourers of all depots. These workers 
get the land free and they erect their own huts of ‘ chatai \ Even now con- 
ditions are far from satisfactory. The dispensary with its limited Imurs does 
not cater adequately for the needs of the workers. Arrangements for the 
supply of water are unsatisfactory ; drinking water for 7,000 people is avail- 
able from only one well, which also is not kept in good condition. There is 
another well of saltish water. As for congestion, the average number of per- 
sons per hut is 5 to 6. In many eases, the number is even larger as can be 
seen from the following figures: 
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Table 236 


Congestion in Bye-pass CooUe Comp of Dehu Eoad. 


1 

Number of persons living in a hut*. 

1 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

A 

7 

3 

4 


14 

B 

7 

4 

2 

i 

14 

C 

10 

1 

, , 


11 

D 

9 

1 

1 

i 

12 

E 

6 

5 



11 

P 

4 

4 



,8 

O 

4 

4 

* 1 


9 

H 

3 

7 

1 

m • 

11 

I 

, , 

7 



7 

J 

, , 

6 



6 

K 

. . 

6 

2 

*1 

9 

L 

,, 

8 

1 


9 

M 

4 

5 

4 

•• 

13 


* The aiea of the hut is usually 7'x4^ 


V«— Trade TJxdoxm and Strikes. 

Trade TJndons , — The very nature of the ordnance concerns discourages 
the formation of trade unions in this industry by * outsiders Of the con- 
cerns investigated, only two factories (one each in Jubbulpore and Calcutta) 
mention the existence of trade unions among their workers. The Jubbulpore 
Union, though registered and recognised by employers, has been inactive in 
war time. The union in Calcutta was awaiting the recognition of the Govern- 
ment of India. Old issues of the Labour Gazette, Bombay, make references 
to the * High Explosive Factory Workers ’ Union, Poona, established at the 
end of the year 1941, with a membership of about 100. This union, it appears, 
came into existence after a minor strike. After a short existence of about 
eight months, the union, still unregistered and unrecognised, fell into a state 
of moribund inactivity, when some of its leaders were arrested during the 
1942 disturbances. 


Workers^ W elf a/re Committee , — ^The Labour Department of the Govern- 
ment of India advised the ordntoce establishments to set up a Labour Welfare 
Committee in each concern to enable the workers to represent their difficulties. 
A * Model Constitution ’ put forward bv the Labour Department and the 
A.D.G. (Ord. 1^.) letter No. Z-00587lTE|OF.12A of 12th Julv 1944 are 
given in Appendix VII. This Model Constitution w«ls adopted by most of 
the ordnance concerns, though they made a number of important changes^ 
mutable to the particular conditions. Out of the 22 concerns investigated, 
16 have set up Workers’ Welfare Committees. In a Dehu Boad Committee 
all the members were nominated, provisionally. In a Kirkee depot, the 
Committee is known as the B.T.B. Employees’ Welfare Fund and the rates 
of subscription for the E.T.E. are : 


Monthly earnings. 

Up to and including Bs. 50 
Over Bs. 51 but under Bs. 101 . . 

Over Bs. 101 but under Bs. 151 . . 

Over*Bs. 151 but under Bs. 201 • • 


Bate of subscription 
(annas p.m.}. 

1 

. * . * t • ‘ 2 

• • t« 2 

•»« •• «• 4 


Be. 201 and over 

UMiDofn 


^ e 
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In few eases, Voluntary isubseriptions are also collected. For example^ ^ 
a Kirkee factory, boxes are sent round on pay-days. Voluntary donations 
in these boxes amount to Bs. 200 per month and are utilised for cash and 
medical benefits to the sick and injured, funeral aid, teachers’ pay in primary 
schools, aid to schools, recreation, entertainment, cycle insurance, etc. 

Strikes . — ^The fact that most of the concerns have been started only 
recently and that the nature of the industry predudes the formation of 
oITective unions, account for fewer strikes here than in many other industries. 
Moreover, most of the strikes have been sumlnarily dealt with by the authori- 
ties and hence they have been usually of not more than a few days’ duration. 
A Kirkee factory and a Sewree depot report the occurrence of 2 or 3 minor 
disorsranised strikes in each. A Jubbulpore factory, established only in 
February 194% experienced 9 strikes in two years. Details of strikes in other 
concerns are given below. It may be seen that no strike has lasited for more 
than a week, while a majority of strikes were settled in a day’s time. 


Tabus 237. 
Strikes^ 


[ Gentle 71^ Conoem 


Celontta Faotoiy 
eSawnpore Factory 


^liaTna- Depot 


^ D»te Tfh 

en strike 

Cause 

Commenced 

Ended 


16-6-1944 

20-6-1944 


4-10-1940 

9-10-1940 

(f) Misunderstand- 

11-7-1941’ 

1 

12-7.1941 

ingdue to wrong 
translation of word 
prosecution as ‘con- 
viction’. 

(n) Demand for 

bonus. 

A workman was ar- 

6-8-1941 1 

11-6-1943 

^7-6-1943' 

rested on account 
of an assault on the 
* Foreman. 

Protest against dis- 
oiplinary action. 
Demand for bonus 

14-10-1943 

16-10-1943 

increase. 

Demand for wage 

26-4-1943 

2-6-194^ 

increase. 

>> 


How settled 


Negotiation and ex- 
I planation. 

' I 

Negotiation. 

No negotiation. 


On explaining to work- 
ers that ' the rates 
compare faVouiAbly 
with local rates, they 
returned to work. 
Demand not granted. 
Workers j^eibxiied 
work. Instigators were 
discharged. 


* Details of strikes (1042-44) in a Jubbulpore factory are given in Appendix VIH 


Sixteen out of the twenty-two concerns replied that there were no strikes by 
their workers. 

VI— General. 

Accidents . — ^The following table gives details about accidents which 
ocenmd in some of the ooimvm invostigetod^ during 1948. 
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Table; 288 . 


AjcddenU in 1943 - 


Centre. 

Con- ! 

No. of 

Accidents 

Amount of 



cem. 

acci- 

for which 

compensa- 

Remarks. 



dents. 

compensa- 

tion. 





tion was 






paid. 



Kirkee 

F 

1916 

1916 

10.000-6-1 

The oases include 1 of death, 6 of perma- 
nent disablement and 1908 of temporary 
disablement and the amounts of com- 
pensation paid were Rs. 1,060, Rs. 3,243- 
6-3 and Rs. 6,706- 14- 10 respectively. 


F 

1056 

8 

4439-0-0 


D 

176 

• * 

• • 

The oases are for 8 months (May-Beocmher 
1943) only. Iix all cases injury pay 
(Rs. 629-1-0) was paid. 


D 

61 

1 

1360-0-0 

Behn Boad 

D 

68 

•• 

•• 

Injury pay (Rs. 1,112-13-0) was granted 
in all oases. 

B 

96 

. , 

•• I 


B 



Injury pay was granted. 


66 


r, , J 



B 

17 1 

2 

1800-0-0 

2208-0-0 

The two were fatal cases. In othef 
oases, injury pay was granted. 

All three were serious cases. 


B 

3 

3 

Jnbbnlpore 

F 

1299 

17 1 

102,889-2-11 

In other oases,*injury pay (Rs. 1,660-3-3) 

F 

268 

2 

798-0-0 

Calcutta 

was paid. 

F 

37 

1 

210-0-0 

lehapore 

F 

786 

6 

2493-1-0 

In 780 oases, injury pay (Rs. 6,646-3-9) 
was paid. 


F 

31 

31 

16,367-11-lC 

Cawnpore 

F 

1163 

6 

2017-0-0 


Sewree 

B 

288 

19 

8189-0-0 


Bhavnagar 

B 

37 

, , 

, . 

Injury pay was paid in all cases. 

Case had been referred to W.C. Com- 

Cochin 

B 

1 

. . 

. , 






missioner, Madras. 


Indehtedness , — ^Workers usually take loans from the Pathan or Bania 
moneylenders at exorbitant rates of interest, varying from 2 as. to 4 as. per 
rupee per month i.e., between 150 and 300 per cent per annum 1 It was esti- 
mated at one depot that most of the labourers were involved up to at least 
half of their monthly emoluments. The Labour Of&cer of a Kirkee depot 
conducted an enquiry into indebtedness among the workers of the depot. 
Some of his observations are worth noting : ** During the year 1944, 78 

cases of indebtedness were officially reported. Many more remain unreported 
for one reason or the other. Majority of these had dealings with the Pathanis 
who are charging interest at 4 as. per rupee. The cases involved extended from 

a paltry sum of Rs. 5 to Rs. 200 .Among labourers, who comprise more 

than 60 per cent, of the Depot staff, indebtedness is general 

It is considered that the dearness allowance granted is in no way adequate to 
gap the hiatus between the cost of living figures taking 1939 as the base and 
the prevailing inflated costs. The common fallacy that the general indebted- 
ness of the worker is due to extravagance on cedlemonies connected with mar- 
riages, funerals and festivals is pot supported by the results of the iuvestig^ 
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To dteonragie workers from taking loans from outsider, the best method 
is to grant loans through a Co-operative Society. The investigation, how- 
ever, only showed the existence of only 6 such societies, one each in Srkee, 
Jubbnlpore, Calcutta and CJawnpore and two in Ishapore. The interest 
charged by three of these societies (one each in Kirkee, Ishapore and Gawn- 
pore) is at the rate of 9J per cent, per annum or Re. 0-12-6 per month for a 
loan of Rs. 100. The rate of interest of the other society in Ishapore was 
per cent per annum ; the total amount of loans due from members of this 
Society on 1st April 1944 was Rs. 4,72,728. The lowest rate of interest is 
charged by the Society in Jubbulpore ; it is 4 per cent, per annum. The 
Co-operative Society in Kirkee caters^ for two factories and one depot. It 
also runs a Thrift Fund which helps members to save a little monthly. In 
all Societies, loans are advanced subject to the usual conditions of length of 
service, limit of loan and available sureties. The loans are recovered from 
one^s pay in small monthly instalments. In the absence of a Co-operative 
Society, two depots, one each in' Kirkee and Dehu, give to their workers in- 
terest-free advances against the wages earned. A Co-operative Credit 
Society was considered impracticable, as most of the workers were extra- 
tempora^. In the Bhavn^r depot, a Welfare Fund has been set up to 
provide interest-free loans in case of emergent needs. 

Provident Fund . — ^For the workers in the ordnance factories, the Pro- 
^ vident Fund Rules have been published under ‘ Indian Ordnance Factories 
' Workmen’s Provident Fund Rules ’ (Code No. MO-J 22. Manager of Publi- 
cations, Lelhi). Subscription to the Fund is compulsory after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service. The subscription is at a uniform monthly rate of one-twelfth 
of the emoluments of the subscriber. On the 1st October and 1st April of 
each year, the deposit account of each subscriber is provisionally credited 
with a Government contribution which is 75 per cent, of the amount of the 
contribution of the subscriber during the preceding half year. The rate of 
interest allowed is determined from time to time by the Government of India ; 
for the present, however, it is 5 per cent per annum. The full amount of 
Government contribution and interest thereon is (*onditional on a subscriber 
completing 15 years’ continuous service or on bis discharge or resignation for 
causes beyond his control and without his fault. None of the depots, except 
one in Kirkee has Provident Fund system, because all the workers are extra- 
temporary and hence are not entitled to any such Fund as per its rules. For 
the same reason, no pensions or gratuities are granted. It has been criticised 
that to prevent the extra-temporary workers from establishing any such claim 
8 special provision' has been made under Rule 25(iii) of Financial Regula- 
tions, Part I, that all those who have put in more than six months’ service on 
31st March of each year will be considered as technically discharged on that 
date and re-entertained with effect from 1st April succeeding. 

Oratuities and Pensions . — Gratuities are paid where Government * bonus 
i p., contribution to Provident Fund, with interest on the I.O.P.W.P. Fund 
falls short of Ihe amount of gratuity admissible to workers. Pensions up to a 
/naximum of Rs. 25 per month are admissible under exceptional circumstances 
only to those who retire after ati least 35 years^ exemulary services. Relevant 
rules regarding gratuities and pensions are given below : [from Government 
of India, Defence Department (Army Branch) letter No. 19912|X|MG.I. of 
30th December 1936 to the Master General of Ordnance in India] : — 

Para. 3 Gratuities will be granted according to the scale laid down in 
Para. 4 ^low and will he admissible in the following oases : 

(i) Workmen on discharge owing to sickness outside their control, or old 
«8fs fXjm long gnd approved iserviee'*^ 



(ii) Workmen of long servioe discbarged on account of shortage of 
work ; 

(iii) Workmen with qualifying service who leave or are discharged 
from the service for reasons other than those above ; 

(iv) The family of a diseased workman coming under one or other of 
the above three categories ; 


Noie,~In the case of those who arc or were members of the I.O.P.W. 
Provident Fund, however, they or if they die while serving, their famiUes, 
as the case may be will only be granted gratuities if their accnmulatioiis 
(Government Bonus and Interest ) in the Fund at the time of their retire* 
ment or death are less than the gratuity admissible and amount of Govern* 
ment Bonus with interest to their credit in the Provident Fund. 


Para. 4. Gratuities will be admitted on the following scale : 


(i) After a service of less than 5 years Nil. 


(ii) After a service of not less than 5 
but less than 10 years ... 1 month pay 


(iii) After a service of not less than 10 
but less than 15 years 

(iv) After a service of not less than 15 
but less than 20 years 

(v) After a service of not less than 20 
but less than 25 years 

(vi) After a service of not less than 25 
but less than 30 years 

(vii) After a service of not less than 
30 years 


2 months' pay 

3 months' pay. 

4 months' pay. 

5 months' pay. 

6 months' pay. 


In the case of daily paid men 24 days' wages will be considered as equi- 
valent to one month's pay. 


After 35 years' service the grant of pension to these men can be considered 
under the rules in the Adjutant General's Branch memorandum No. B.11927| 
1|A.G. 14, dated 12th October 1932. 


OHAPTEB IX.— MISC£LLAin50U&. 

Miscellaneous concerns form a lai^e part of the engineering industry. 
They comprise facto;ries engaged in the manufacture or repair of various iron 
.or brass goods, miscellaneous iron and steel works, iron and brass foundries^ 
the manufacture of bicycles, the assembling and repair of aircraft, the manu- 
facture of surgical instruments and hospital furniture, etc. This section of 
the industry, l&e all other sections, has expanded enormously during war time 
as will be borne out by the following table showing the number of factories 
and the pumbar of persona engaged ther^ from 1939 to 1943 



Tabu 289. 


Number of Concerns and Workers Employed. 


Province 

1939 1 

1940 

1941 

1042 

1943 

No.of 

facto> 

ries. 

No.of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

riM. 


9 

No. of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

ries. 

No.of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

ries. 

No.of 

Work- 

ers. 

Madras 

3 

240 

4 

461 


745 

13 

1,088 

10 

1,474 

Bombay 

94 

3,351 

101 

3,431 


6,740 

127 

7,066 

130 

7,642 

Sind . . • 

6 

206 

5 



267 

5 

185 

4 

143 

Bengal 

10 

1,410 

12 



3,207 

15 

3,416 

20 

4,606 

U. P. ... 

9 

224 

14 

KmC 


714 

16 

820 

19 

1,155 

Punjab 

21 

992 

22 

1,181 


2,201 

61 

3,360 

46 

2,856 

Bihar 


, , 




264 

2 

519 

3 

716 

C. P. & Berar. 









HI 


^sam . . 

2 

132 

2 

124 


36 

1 

35 

■I 

220 

N.W.P.P. . 









HI 

21 

Baluchistan . 

3 

136 

3 1 

160 


171 

2. 

54 

2 

63 

Delhi .... 

1 

45 

1 

24 




• • 

• • 


Bangalore & Coorg . 

1 

33 

1 

26 


29 

1 

46 

1 

45 

Total 

150 

6,769 

166 

1 

7,741 

223 

13,444 

243 

16,588 

256 

18,840 


* Particulars of one factory were not available. 


It is seen that more than half the number of factories and over 40 per eemt. 
of the total number of workers employed in this group of concerns are in the 
Bombay Province. The selection of units for survey was, therefore, mostly 
confined to that 81*03. Fourteen factories, 12 from Bombay, 1 from Bihar and 
1 from Aundh btate were surveyed. These factories are representative of the 
whole miscellaneous groulp of the engineering industry as will be seen from 
the following list of the factories selected and the nature of work eadi is 
engaged in: — 


Table 240. 

The Nature of Work, 


erial 

Name of Factory. 

Location. 

Year of 

Nature of Work. 

No. 


establish- 





ment. 


1 

Induin Hume Pipe Co. 

Bombay 

1931 

Manufacture of cement and 



iron pipes. 

2 

Mukund Iron & Steel Works 

99 

•• 

Iron and Brass foundry and 
general maohineshop. 

3 

Swadeshi Electric Clock Mann* 


1929 

,&Bembliim and manufacture of 
eleotrio cw>ok8. 


faoturing Co. 



4 

SSnd Cycle Ltd. 

W. i T. Avery Ltd. 


1939 

Manufacture of bicydes. 

5 


1921 

Eepair of weighing ma^nes. 

6 

E. Eyres a Co. 

99 

1880 

Manufzotiim of suivioal instru- 
menti and hospital &nitare. 

7 

United Engineering Corporation 

fP 

1928 

Manufacture of misoellaneous 
iron goods. 

Manumoture of fountain pens. 

8 

Captain Ltd. 

•• 

1941 

9 

Tata Aircraft Ltd. 

Bombay- 

1942 

Assembling of aircraft. 



Santa- 

Cruz. 



10 

Tata Air Lines 

99 

1932 

Repair of aircraft* 

11 

Asbestos Cement Ltd. 

Mulund 

1937 

Manufacture of asbestos sheets. 

12 

Tata Aircraft Ltd. ^ 

Poona 

1943 

Assembling of aircraft. 

13 

Xadian Hume Pipe Co. 

Jamshed- 

1928 

Manufoture of cement and iron 

14 

Kirloskar Brothen, Ltd. 

^%8kar. 

wadi 

1 (Anndh 

1 State). 

1920 

pipes. 

Iron and steel works. 

























L--Cm]plo9«uttt 

That «mpIo{jiaeat in the industry has inoreased enotnumsly during ynx 
ame is further borne out by the figures of employment in tiie sampled units 
rhich show an increase of 175.8 per cent and 185.9 per cent, in January 1941 
ind October 1944 respectively, over fgures for, employment in August 1939, as 
vill be seen from tho following table. — 

Tabus 241. 


Employment in Sampled 


Contiie. 

No. of 

Ntnubar of workan employed. 

units. 

August 1939 

Jamiary 1944. 

October 1944. 

tombay 

8 

m* 

3,447 

2,955 

{ombay-Santa Cfoz 

2 

69 

N 

712 
r ^ 

733 

k>mbay-Mulimd 

1 

514 

881 

966 

’oona 

1 

• • 

677 

1,284 

ramahedpor 

1 

183** 

97t 

97t 

Oilodiarwadi . . 

A 

s 

860 

1»415 

1,460 

Total 

14 

% 

2,621 

7,229 

7,494 


* Figiues for 3 f^itories were not available. 

** Sigtuo relatea to Augiut 1938« 

t S^gozes relate to January 1945* 

Three conoenis, one each in Poona, Bombay and Santa Cruz, were established after 1939. 

The workers are employed mostly on time rates. In fact only in two 
ioncems^ the Mukund Iron and Steel Woriks, Bombay, and the Asbestos 
Hement Go., Mulund, were workers engaged on a piece basis. In Mukund Iron 
ind Steel Works, their number was 157 at of 402 in 1039 and 228 out of 819 
n 1944; in the Asbestos Cement Company, they were 135 out of 514 in 1939 
ind 2<)4 o»ut of 881 in 1944. The percentage of piece workers to the total numbet| 
>f pei^ns employed was 6.4 in 1939 and 3.1 in 1944. 

Employment of Women md Children , — ^Women are employed only in 
hree units, two in Bombay and one at Jamshedpur. They are engaged as 
iweepere or coolies. Total number of women employed was 9 in 1939 and 44 
in 1944. Children are employed nowhere. 

Ccntroet Labour , — Contract labour was employed only in the Mukund Iron 
md Steel Works in pre-war time. The number of persons emplc^ed through 
sontractors in this concern was 22 in 1939 and 120 in .1944. In 1944, the Indian 
BEunie Pipei Company, Bombay a]|K> employed 75 wjsjo^ 21 woinej^ ^roagh 

aontEisifitoiEB. 



Tabub 289. 

Number of Concerns and WorJeers Employed. 


Provinoe 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


Ko.of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

riM. 

No.of 

Work- 

era. 

No.of 

facto- 

ries. 

No. of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

ries. 

No.of 

Work- 

ers. 

No.of 

facto- 

ries. 

No.of 

Work- 

ers. 

Madras 


3 

240 

4 

461 


745 

13 

1,088 

19 

1,474 

Bombay 


U 

3,361 

101 

3,431 



127 

7,066 

139 

7,642 

Sind 


6 

206 

5 

183 


257 

5 

185 

4 

143 

Bengal 


10 


12 

1,800 


3,207 

15 

3,416 

20 

4,606 

U. P. . . 


9 

224 

14 

351* 


714 

16 

829 

19 

1,155 

Punjab 


21 

992 

22 

1,181 


2,291 

61 

3,360 

46 

2,856 

Bihw 







254 

2 

519 

3 

716 

C. P. a Berar. 










1 


Assam . . 


2 

132 

*2 



*36 

“l 

*35 

1 

2^ 

N. W. P. P. . 










1 

21 

Baluchistan . 


3 

13d 

3 

ido 


i71 



2 

63 

Delhi . . 


1 

45 

1 

24 







Bangalore A Cooig . 


1 

33 

1 

26 


29 

1 

46 

1 

45 

Total 

• 

ISO 

6,769 

165 

7,741 

223 

13,444 

243 

16,588 

I 256 

18,840 


* Parfcioulars of one factory were not available. 


It is seen that more than half the number of factories and over 40 per eent. 
of the total number of workers employed in this group of concerns are in the 
Bombay Province. The selection of units for survey was, therefore, mostly 
confined to that area. Fourteen factories, 12 from Bombay, 1 from Bihar and 
1 from Aundh btate were surveyed. These factories are representative of the 
whole miscellaneous groifp of the engineering industry as will be seen from 
the following list of the factories selected and the nature of work each is 
engaged in:— 


Table 240. 

The Natwre of Work. 


erial 

Name of Factory. 

Location. 

Year of 

Nature of Work. 

No. 


establish- 





ment. 


1 

Indian Hume Pipe Co. 

Bombay 

1931 

Manufacture of cement and 




iron pipes. 

2 

Mokund Iron A Steel Works 

»* 

•• 

Iron and Brass foundry and 
general machineshop. 

3 

Swadeshi Electric Clock Manu- 


1929 

Assembling and manufacture of 
eleotrio omcks. 


factoring Co. 



4 

Hind Cycle Ltd. 

W. & T. Avery Ltd. 


1939 

liLknufaotare of bicycles. 

5 

»» 

1921 

Repair of weighing ma^nes. 

6 

B. Byres A Co. 

M 

1880 

Manufaotiuge of surgical instru- 
ments ana hospital furniture. 

7 

United B'ngineering Corporation 

PP 

1928 

Manufacture of misoellaneoas 
iron goods. 

Manutaoture of fountain pens. 

8 

Captain Ltd. 

P9 

1941 

9 

Tata Aircraft Ltd. 

Bombay- 

1942 

Assembling of aircraft. 



Santa- 

Cruz. 



10 

Tata Air Lines 

69 

1932 

Repair of aircraft* 

11 

Asbestos Cement Ltd. 

Mulond 

1937 

Manufacture of asbestos sheets. 

12 

Tata Aircraft Ltd. ^ 

Poona 

1943 

Assembling of aircraft. 

13 

Indian Home Pipe Co. 

Jamshed- 


Manofotore of cement and Iron 

14 

Kirloskar Brothers, Ltd. 

^Scioakar- 

1920 

pipes. 

Iron and steel works. 



wadi 




































That emph^ent in the industry has increased enomunudy daring nac 
time is further borne out by the flgi^a of employment in the sampled units 
jrhieh show an increase of 175.8 per cent and 185.9 per cent, in January 1944 
and October 1944 respectivdy, over figures for, employment in August 1939, as 
will be seen from the following table: — 

TaBLa 241. 

Employment in Sampled 


Ottutro. 

No. of 
units. 

Numbar of workan amployed. 

August 1939 

January 1944. 

Ootobar 1944. 

Bombay 


8 

996* 

3,447 

2,965 

Bombay-Santa Cruz 


2 

69 

712 

733 




N 

^ * 


Bombay-Mulund 


1 

614 

881 

966 

Poona 


1 

• • 

677 

1.284 

Jamzhedpor 


1 

183** 

jM 

87t 

97t 

EWoiitarwadi . . 


1 

860 

1.416 

1,460 

Total 

•* 

14 

2,621 

7,229 

7,494 


* 3 fibotories wore not available. 

** Figpie re&tes to Augiut 1938. 

t Figtoes relate to January 1946. 

Nakir-^Tbxw conoeuls, one each in Poona, Bombay and Santa Cruz, were established after 1939. 

The workers are employed mostly on time rates. In fact only in two 
concerns, the Mukund Iron and St^l Works, Bombay, and the Asbestos 
Cement Go., Mulund, were workers engaged on a piece basis. In Mukund Iron 
and Steel Works, their number was 157 at of 402 in 1039 and 228 out of 819 
in 1944; in tiie Asbestos Cement Company, they were 135 out of 514 in 1939 
and 204 out of 881 in 1944. The percentage of piece workers to the total numbez| 
of persona empl6yed wa^s 6,4 in 1939 and 3.1 in 1944. 

Employment of Women and Ch4ldr6n . — Women are employed only in 
three units, two in Bombay and one at Jamshedpur. They are engaged as 
sweepers or coolies. Total number of women employed was 9 in 19^i9 and 44 
in 1944. Children are employed nowhere. 

Ccniraat Labour , — Contract labour was employed only in the Mukund Iron 
and Steel ^orks in pre-war time. The number of persons emplc^ed throi^h 
contractors in this concern was 22 in 1939 and 120 in 1944. In 1944, the Indian 
Hume ripe Company, Bombay also employed 75 smu ax4 ^ women ^ouic^ 




Length of Bervieo . — The lengtih of nrviee of fhe workers in 11 of fhe 
sampled imits is given in the followup tables— 

Table 242. 

Length of Service. 


Workers whose length of service lies between 


Centre. 

No. of 
Units. 

0 and 1 year 

1 a 5 years. 

5 aiO years. 

10 years & 
more. 

No. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

No. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

No. 

Per." 

cent- 

age. 

No. 

Per- 

cent- 

ago. 

Bombay . . 

5 

529 

31*9 

1,014 

61*2 

88 

5*3 

26 

1*6 

Bombay-Santa Cruz . . 

2 

402 

49*9 

395 

49*0 

9 

1*1 

, , 

0*0 

Bombay-Mulund 

1 

452 

46*8 

376 

39*0 

137 

14*2 

. , 

0*0 

Poona 

1 

850 

66*2 

434 

33*8 

, , 

0*0 

, , 

0*0 

Jamshedpur 

1 

18 

18*5 

59 

60*9 

2 

2*1 

18 

18*5 

Kirloskarwadi . . . • 

1 

46 

3*2 

560 

38*4 

389 

26*6 

465 

31*8 

Total 

11 

2,297 

36-6 

2,838 

45-4 

1 

625 

10*0 

509 

8*0 


It is scon that the large majority of workers in Bombay Province haw leiw 
than 5 years’ service only while hardly any have service of over 10 years. This 
is due, partly, to the fact that some of the units have been started only duiing 
the last tive y^ears and partly to the increase in employment during war time. 

Classifwaiuju of workers , — In two factories in Bombay and the one in 
Bihar there is no classification of workers as permanent and temporary. In 
several otlier factories all the workers are classified either as permanent or as 
temporary but ^vJth no special privileges except in one factory in Bombay, the 
United Eu^^iLeofing Corporation, where all the workers are considered as tem- 
porary but are entitled to 14 days notice on discharge or dismissal. In five 
factories only, are workers classified as permanent and temporary. The 
percentage' of permanent and temporary workers in these factories is given in 
the following table : — 


Tablb 248. 

Temper a/try and Permanent Workers. 


Paotory. 

Temporary workers. 
(Par cent.) 

Permanent workers. 
(Per cent.) 

Tate Air Lines, Boml)By.Sattte Cm* 

27*4 

72-6 

Indian Home Pipe Co., Bombay .. 

20*0 

80*0 

Mokund Iron and Steel Works, Bombay . . 

. 19*0 

81*0 

Hind Cydes Ltd*. 

35-0 

66*0 

KirloEkarBroe.,mrloskatwadl 

21*0 

78*0 




Ifi tile Tata Air lAote, peraiaai^ worlBeni are entitled to IS 

days notice, U' they are drawing below !&. 100 pjn., and one month’s notice, if 
they are drawing over Be. 100 p.m. or 15 days or one month’s pay respectively 
in lieu of notice. Only permanent workers who have completed one year of 
service are entitled to privilege leave. The leave is for 15 days for e^ery 
completed year of service in the case of daily-rated and monthly-rated workers 
and 30 days a year for salaried staff. Again, only permanent worker 
are entitled to contribute to the provident fund or rec'^ive any bonus, if it is 
declared. In the Kirlostor Company there are no spcoial privileges for the 
permanent workers except that they alone are admitted to the membership of 
the Provident Fund. In the other concerns permanen' worfers arc given 14 
days notice on termination of service. A fortnight’s leave with pay in several 
units and 5 to 7 days casual leave with full pay in most of the concerns are 
given to all woi-kers whether permanent or temporary. 


Apprenticeship , — There is a well-defined apprenticeship scheme only in the 
Tata Air Lines where about 50 apprentices at a time are trained as aeronau- 
tical engineers. The apprenticeship period is 3 y^rs. Apprentices should 
have passe^l the matriculation or any equivalent examination and be between 18 
and 21 years of age. Apprentices are to pay a premimum of Rs. 1,00^^ 
joining.* They are paid a stipend of Rs. 14 per mensem in the first year, ^*30 
. in the second year and Rs. 40 in the third year. Apprentices are on probation 
for the first 6 months. They get 8 sectional holidays and 7 days’ casual leave. 
They also get 4 weeks non-eumulative leave after the first and second year oi 
apprenticeship. Apprentices can take the Government ® ^ 

Engineers' Licences during the course of apprentioesMp. The Company do^ 
not aecept any re.'pon8ibility for employing an apprentiM “ 
of the &talT The Tata AircraiJt, both in Poona and Bombay, had a trai ing 

at Poona and in May 1944 at Bombay. In Iroa and 

toXSe X Th, perM rf .pp™ilfc«Mp » oopptrf 

towards service. 

ordinary posts and Es. 5 to 3 p y ^ jj vacancies exist or occur 

as well as fS^y, Kever, coolies are not graded, 

in higher grad^. tSee ffS^mechiiucs ' grade, improvers’ 

In tihe Tata Air Lines ^ere are tmee^^^^ Increments ct As. 6 

grade and cleaners md ^kund Iron ^d Steel Works and in W. & T. 

3 and 8 pies ^Sm^ts. In the Indian Hume 

Avery, Ltd., workers am graded ^ 2 vear-s, if 

Pipe Co. workers are given a general , nromotion in all other factories 



Labow Turnover. 





1939 &p»a|^Qns 



Name of oonoern. 

Period. 

No. of 
workers. 

Bietire- 

mant. 

Dismissal. 

Vblnn. 

tary. 

Total. 

Percent 

of 

n^onthly 

turnover. 

Mnknnd Iron & Steel 
Works, Bombay .. 

1939 

2d6 

1 


■ 

77 

2-2 

Swadeshi Bleotrio 
Clock Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bombay . . 

« August 
1939 

37 



■ 

1 

2*7 

W.d^T. Avery, Ltd., 
Bombay 

1939 

36 


2 

. . 

2 

0*5 

Captain, Ltd. Bombay 

, , 





• • 


Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Santa Cruz 




.. 


• • 


Tata Airlines ' Ltd., 
Santa Cruz 


.. 




! 

• • 


Asbestos Cement, Ltd., 
Mulund 

Sept. 1939 

668 


18 

3 

21 

S': 

Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Poona . . 








Indian Hume Pipe Co., 
Jamshedpur 

1938 

183 


41 


41 

i-j 

Kirloskar Bros., Kir> 
sloskarwadi 

1039 

818 


•• 

8 

8 

0-1 


Table 2^ (con4d.) 






1943 Sepa 

rations. 



Name of Concern. 

Period. 

No. of 
workers. 

Retire- 

ment. 

Dismissal. 

Volun- 

tary. 

Total. 

Percent 

of 

monthly 

turnover. 

Mukund Iron & Steel 
Works, Bombay .. 

1943 

661 



132 

132 

1*7 

Swadeshi Electric 
Clock Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bombay . . 

Angost 

1943 

77 



9 

9 

11*6 

W. & T. Avery, Ltd., 
Bombay 

1943 

75 


.. 

3 

3 

0 3 

Captain, Ltd. Bombay 


, , 






Tata Aircraft Ltd., 

^nta Cruz . . 1 







1 

Tata Airlinee Ltd., 
Santa Cruz 

1943 

193 


70 

36 


4*6 

Asbestos Cement, Ltd., 
Muiund 

Sept. 1943 

883 


21 

6 

27 

31 

Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Poona . . 








Indian Hume Pipe 
Co., Jamshedpur 


.. 






Kirloskar Bros., Kir- 
loskarwadi 

1943 

1,231 


•* 

30 

30 

02 






















m 


Tablv 2i4 (eofiid.) 






1044 S^rations 


Percent 

of 

monthly 

turnover. 

Name of Concern. 

Period. 

No. of 
workers. 

Retire- 

ment. 

Dismissal. 

Volun- 

tary. 

Total 

Mukund Iron i Steel 
Works, Bombay .. 




j 

I 



Swadeshi Electric 
Clock Hannfactur- 
ingdb., Bombay.. 








W. & T. Avery, Ltd. 
Bombay 







.. 

Captain, Ltd. 

Bombay 

1944 

24 


1 

20 

20 

7-0 

Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Santa Crus 

1944 

638 


168 

92 

260 

4*0 

Tata Airlines Ltd., 
Santa Crus 








Asbestos Cement, 
Led., Mulund** 

Sep. 1944 

946 


66 

21 

87 

9*2 

Tata Aircraft Ltd., 
Poona . . 

1-1-1^ 

990 


247 

74 

321 

3*2 

Indian Hume Pipe | 
Co. , Jamshedpur . . 

to 

31-10-1944 

1944 

97 


48 

7 

55 

4*7 

Kirloskar Bros., Kir- 
loskarwadi. 

•• 

•• 







The separalionjb are in all cases due to dismissal or discharge or voluntary 
resignations. The causes of labouir turnover are the migratory habits of the 
labourers, especially of untiled workers who are mostly agriculturists. In 
Tata Air Lines, for examp^le, high tumovear is due to a la^e number ol workers 
being dispensed with before the expiry of the service period which would make 
them permanent. This meiustire is deemed necessary in view of the poor 
quality of the available labour. In several factories workers are also dis- 
charge as a measure of disciplinary action for irregular attendance^ etc. Dis- 
tance of the factories from the city and want of satisfactory public conveyance 
cause a considerable number of voluntary quits. . « ^ • 

Abse 7 tteets*m. — Absent^ism figures were available only in a few factories. 
The percentage of absent^ism in these factories for 1939 and 1943 is ghon in 
the following table; — 

Table 246. 

Percentage AbsenUeism, 


Factoiy 


Mukund Iron & Steel Works, Bombay 

Swadeshi Electric Clock MaaufSsotnri^ Co., Bombay 

Hind Cycles Ltd., Bombay .. 

Tata Aircraft Ltd., Santa Cmz 

Tata Air Lines, .. .. •• 

Asbestos Cement Ltd., Mulnnd • • 

Tata Aircraft Ltd. , Poona 

Indian Hume pipe Co., Jamshedpur • , 

Kirloskar Bros, nlrloskarwadi • • 


Percentage of Ab- 
senteeism. 


1939 

1943 


Q-O* 


1-0 


8-0 


10.0 

‘*5-6 

6-2 


20-0 


12*0 


5*0 

6-0 

100 


ii lor 1944. 
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It is seen that ahsent^ism has increased during war time. The causes b£ 
absent^ism are illness arisi]^ from unsatisfactory living eonditions, want of 
education md ci\ic sense, migration to villages during agricultural season and 
the rains, increased demand for labour outside the factory, domestic affairs 
like marriages and funerals, etc. Several employers cite ^e increassed ea rnin gs 
during war time as a cause of increased abemteeism. Several disciplinary 
measures were taken to reduce absenteeism but with no great succcbs. The 
Tata Aircraft in Santa Cruz — ^Bombay has exhibited posters in conspicuous 
places announcing that absence without permission restricts various privileges 
of the workers, afteots their leave and is a bar to increment and promotion/ By 
these and oilier measures they have been able to reduce absenteeism from 10 
per cent, in 1943 to 5 per centi. in 1944 and to 2.5 per cent, during the last 
quarter of 1944. 

Standing Orders . — ^The larger factories like Tata Aircraft^ Indian Hume 
Pipe Co., Kirloskar Brothers etc., have works Service Rules embodying the 
terms and conditions of lan employee's service. Hours of work, holidays, rates 
of overtime pay))7ent etc. are governed by Administrative Orders issued by the 
Managers from time to time. The smaller factories generally have no standing 
orders or service rules. 

Becruitment , — ^In small factories the requirements for skilled and unskill^ 
workers arc met by laj^ing those who are already employed to bring their 
friends or relations and selecting suitable men from among them. In the large 
factories unsJ^illcd workers are recruited locally, generally at the factory gate. 
Skilled workers such as turners, fitters, tool makers, pattern makers, elc. are 
recruited through the National Service Labour Tribunals or selected from among 
those applying through the post. Special classes of workers like firemen and 
wardens are sometimes selected on the recommendation of the Kre Services 
Department. General qualifications, previous experience and testimonials are 
considered in making the selection to skilled jobs. Sometimes candidates are 
asked to undergo trade tests and medical examinalioin. 

Labovhf* Officers . — In the laige factories there are Labour OflElcers ^ or 
Personnel Officers or Staff Superintendents who enquire into the complaints 
and grievances of the workers and refer them to the Works Managers for final 
decision. In smaller factories there are no labour officers. The foreman, works 
manager or Ihe manager looks into the grievances of the workers. In some 
concerns, Works Committees have been set up to deal with grievauc(« of a 
general or collective nature. 

H.— Wages aud Earnings. . ^ 

The rates of wages for a few select occupations in the sampled units m 

1944 are given in the following table : — 


* 



Table 246 . 

Bates of Wages for Selected Oeeuptdi 



*Per month. 















Apprentioes 



Indiati Homo Pipe Ca, 
Jamuhedpor 
Kiriofikar Bro^. Kir. 
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Wages have iiusnased Iff aboot 20 ^ emt, rfnee 1989. 

Bearhm is paid in ail factories except 

^the Gooipany where basic wages have 

'in ifen ox' deani^allowai^. Both the Tata Aircinft fae> 
tories pay dei^fies alloySiPM. at .a fiat rate of Ee. 0-12-6 pct day for all daily- 
rated vfbrkers ma U IQ ^ c^t, oi p,ay ^ niinimnm of Rs. 23-7-0 

pe| montt 'for sdaj^ed yors^ns. ' Ae Tata Air, Lines pay Es. 19 per mensem 
for ftiose whose mutely ^snuies ate^Es. 50 or less, 10 per cent, of wages pins 
14 per pftonth to wpose '^Ifages are between Ee. 60 and Es. 100, Ee. 24 
per month fj^r *®4 

wages for mewaiuffl ana improverB respectively. One factory in Bombay pays 
dedrnes.s allowance acomrding to the Bombay MUlowners’ Amoeiatiou rate, one 
at three-fonrths of the SEfflowheA’ Association rate, and. two at two-thirds 
the rate. One gives allowance according to the Cost of Living Index declared 
by the Commissioner of Labonr. One factory gives dearness allowance at 6 
nntip-o per day to all workers and one at 121 per cent, of wages. The factory 
in Mulund gives dearness allowance at a flat rate of 10 annas per day. The 
Indian Hnnic Pipe Company, Jemshedpnr, gives dearness allowance at a flat 
rate of 10 ntiwaa per day and the Zirloskar Worfa in Anndh pays dearness 
allowanoes based on tiie Sholapnr Cost of Living Index. In 1944 the dearness 
allowance in this factory was Es. 18 per month for those getting below Es. 25, 
Es. 22-8-0 for those getting between Es. 25 and Re. 50 and 45 per cent of wages 
for those getting over Rs. 50. The Absestos Cement Company, Mnlnnd, 
the first to start paying dearness allowance from December 1939. In most otoer 
factories, dearness allowance was started in 1941 and was increased from tnne 
to time. ^ 

Bontts.— The following seven factories paid boons to the workers as shown 
ill the following table: — 

TabeiB 247. 


Payment of Bonus in 1941-1944. 


NvmterofMioitlis’ Wages paid as Bonns 


rwswTj, 

mi. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944. 

Xndlaa Hume Co.p Bonil)sy 

.. 

1 

ii 

•• 

MulnmdXroiiASteelWorkfpBoiiAfty .. 

•• 

4 

2 

2 

Hind G!yeles, Bombay .. 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

W.&TaA7«y» Ltd. Bombay .. 

- * 


i 

k 

United Engineering Corporation . . 

•• 

•• 

1 

2 

jUbeetOB Cement, Mnlimd 

•• 

i 

itol 

itol 

Indian Hnmo Pipe Co., damthedpiiir 

•• 

•• 




Generallv Ixmtis is paid to those workers who have worked a preseriM 
number of diya in a year or to those who have put m service oontumm^ for 
one year. In some factories like Didian Hnme Pipe Company, bonus is paid 
to all workers on the rolls. The Tata Air lanes were paying bonus equal to 
half to three months idtnriiig pw-wwr ti»« but they have stopped bonus sauce 
the begiimiiig of the srer. 


Oilier Allavoancee.—HhQ Tata AiremEt laotory at jianta Oruz grantg a 
* Tarmac ’ allowance to those working on Tarmac, that la, preparation of air- 
craft for flight The allowance is a compensation for work in the open and 
in the Sun and was started on 1st January 1945. Coolies, improvers and trainees 
are paid Rs. 0-2-6 per day, skilled workers Es. 0-4-0 and salaried workers are 
paiil 10 per cent, of salary subject to a marimuTn of Es. 25 per month. The 
Indian Hume Pipe Company of Bombay pays Es. 3 per month as heat allow- 
ance and shoe allowance for workers in the Steel Fui^ace Department and the 
Eolliiig Department. A production bonus of 4 annas per day is given to fore- 
men and workers in the Process Department in the Asbestos Cement. 

Earnings , — The average monthly wages and gross earnings for a few select 
occupations in seven factories are given in the foUowing table: — 



Table S48, 

Basic Monthly Wflges and Gross Earnings, 1944. 
(To the nearest rupee). 
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It is seen that wages and ealrnings in the Bombay faetories are generally 
the highest, while in Poona wages are higher than those paid in Kirloakar- 
wadi or in Jamshedpur. Wages and earnings are the lowest in Jamshedpur. 

Overtime, — Overtime work is compulsory in the three factories owned by 
the Tatas and in the Kirloskar Brothers. Generally overtime is paid for aa* 
cording to provision in the Factories Act. The Kirloskar Brothers pay for 
overtime at time and a half. In the Tata Aircraft factories and the Tata Air 
Lines, overtime in excess of 5 hours on Saturday up to 8 hours is pa(id at 
normal rate, overtime on week days in excess of 8 hours at 1-1|4 times normal 
rate and time in excess of 10 hours a day, time in excess of 60 hours a week 
and all work on Sundays is paid for at 1-112 times tihe normal rate. The Ad- 
ministrative staff, clerks drawing over Bs. 150 per month and works staff 
getting over Bs. 350 are not entitled to overtime payment. Overtime is record- 
ed in registers or on time-cards in all factories except in the Tata Aircraft 
factory at Santa Cruz and the Indian Hun^ Pipe at Jamshedpur. The regis- 
ters and time caids are open to inspection, if required. The Tata Aircraft 
factory at Santa Cruz has obtained exemption from tiie Factory Inspector 
from maintaining separate overtime register as it keeps a separate pay roll. 

Fines emd Deductions. — Only two factories, the Indian Hume Pipe Com- 
pany. Bombay, and the Kirloskar Brothers, factory, impose fines. In six 
factories no deductions at all are made from wages. In others, deductions are 
made on account of income-tax, contribution to the Provident Fund, rental 
of quarters, loss of tools, grain supplied etc. Jn the Kurlodnr Brothers fac- 
tory fines are credited to the Company's account. The amount of fines does 
not exceed Bs. 10 a year. In the Indiaki Hume Pipe Company, Bombay, 
the amount outstanding in the Fine Fund on 31st October 1944 ^was Bs. 64-5-3. 
The fund is in charge of the manager and is utilised for pQoja ceremonies by 
workers at Dassera etc. 

Wage Period. — The wage period is one month except in two factories, 
Captain Ltd., at Bombay and the Asbestos Cement Company at Mulund, where 
it is a fortnight. In the Mukund Iron and Steel Works, permanent worken 
are paid monthly and temporasry workers fortnightly. Payments in all cases 
arc made within 10 days of the end of the wage period. 

Closed days and Holidays, — Generally Sundays are closed days. If, hoW'^ 
ever, there is another holiday during a week, Sunday is considered as a w*ork* 
iiig day. Workers who are required to work on Sundays are generally given 
a day off during the week. The Asbestos Cement Company has obtainerl 
exemption from the Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay, from Section 3f 
of the Factories Act in respect of one depariment working on a continuous pro- 
cess, In the Tata Aircraft factories, Tata Air Lines and in W. & T. Avery 
Ltd., paid holidays, 6 to 8 in a year, are also given. 

ni. — ^Working Oonditions. 

Shifts amd Hours of Work. — Only a single day shift' is worked in six 
factories (the Tata Air Lines, United Engineering Corporation, Capinin Ltd., 
W. & T. Avery, E. Eyres & Co., atd the^Lidian Hume Pipe Co., Jamshedpur). 
The hours of work are 8 to 9 with a spreadover of 9 to 10 hours. Generally 
only 5 hours are worked in Saturdays. In other factories, there may be as 
many as 7 shifts but for the majority of workers there is one general 

day shift. Different departments work different shifts. The hours 

of work in these shifts are 7-l|2 to 9, the majority of shifts work- 
ing only 7-l|2 or 8 hours, ^e spreadover ig g to 9-112 hpur|« 



In the Muknnd Irw apd Steel Works, the Bolling ' Mill Section 
works for 12 hours both in the day and in the night shifts, resting alternate 
hours. In the Swadeshi Electric Clock Manufacturing Company, both the 
day and night shifts work 11 hours with a spreadover of 12 hours. Shifts 
overlap in two factories, the Tata Aircraft, Santa Cruz, and the Kirloskar 
Brothers* factory at Kirloi^arwadi, in order to take over. 

Veniilation, etc . — The conditions of ventilation, lighting, protection against 
heat, etc. are satisfactory in most of the factories. Rest shelters are provided 
only in two factories, the Kirloskar Brothers and the Mukund Iron and Steel 
Works. In the former there are three rest hours .with bath rooms and in 
the latter there is a rest shed of about 1,000 square feet area. The premises 
of most of the factories arc kept clean. Latrines hnd urinals are provided in 
adequate numhen?. Washing and bathing facilities are, however, provided 
only in three factories. Most of the factories make arrangements foi* cool 
water in summer. 

IV. — Welfare Activities. 

Medical Aid , — There is no provision whatsoever for medical aid in anv 
of the small factories in Bombay. The Indian Hume Pipe Company at 
Jamshedpur has an arrangement with the Tata Company whereby medical 
help is obtained for their workers. Dispensaries, mostly in charge of part- 
lijiie doctors, are maintained in other factories. Treatment is free in all 
cases except when costly injections, patent medicines etc. are required. Only 
in two factories, the Asbestos Cement Company, Mulund and the Kirloskar 
Brothers factory, is free medical attention extended to the workers' 
families as well. In the Kirloskar Brothers factory dispensary a nominal 
charge of 2 ^ annas per day is levied on workers or their depen- 
dents getting treatment. In this dispensary two small in-patient 
wards with two beds each are also maintained. Workers are medi- 
caJlly examined at the time of appointment only in the three Tata concerns, 
the Indian Hume Pipe Company, Bombay, and the Asbestos Cement Company. 
Only in the Tata Aircraft factory, Santa Cruz, are workers periodically exmiiin- 
ed. No occupational diseases have been reported excejpt for a; case of lead poison- 
ing in the composing department of the Kirloskar Printing press. 

Canteens . — Canteens are provided in all except five small factories in 
Bombay- The eahteens sell meals, light refreshments, tea, cool drinjks etc. 
and are generally run by contractors, hut prices are controlled by the manage- 
ment. In the Asbestos Cement Company, the canteen is run by a Consumers* 
Co-operative Society, formed by the workers themselves. 

Schools. — Only two factories provide fa|cilities for the education of the 
workers* children. In the Kirloskar Brothers factory, a primary school and 
a High School are maintained and financed by the management. The Asbestos 
Cement Company maintains only a primary school. In the Tata, Aircraft 
factory, Poona, an attempt was made to educate the aldult employees by pay- 
ing for the education of 40 of them at the Algaonker Night School, Poona, but 
the a1 tendance of these persons aft: school, was so discouraging that the attempt 
^vas given up. 

Grainshop.‘ -Grainshojps are mainta(ined in all factories except in fivei 
small factories in Bombay. The Indian Hume Pipe Company, Jamshedpur, 
had a grainshop but it had to he closed when rationing was introduced in 
Jamshedpur. In the Asbestos Cement Company, the grainshop, like the can- 
teen, is run by the Consumers* Co-operative Society. In the graipshops of 
Kirloskar Brothers and the Hind Cycles, only rationed articles are ppld while 
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in others rationed articles as well as non-rationed artides are sold alt con- 
trolled prices. In the grainshops of Tata concerns TOMCO products are sold 
at cost price which is considerably less than market rates. 

V.— Honslng. 

Housing accommodation for workers is provided only by the Tata Aircraft, 
Poona;, the Kirloskar Brothers and the Asbestos Cement Company* JPhe 
Tata Aircraft, Poona, provides about 20 to 25 per cent, of their worker! with 
quarters. The accommodation provided consist of 30 rooms, each 2^ ff.')5j20 ft. 
and 1 2 rooms each 20 ft. X 12ft. for the benefit of single persons. The bigger 
rooms accommodate four persons each and the smaller ones three persons each. 
In addition there are 132 rooms eafch measuring 12 ft-XlO ft. for family 
people. Two bungalows in th'e City have al^ been rented by the Company 
for housing workers. Furnished quarters are provided for the senior staff. 
Five to 7-l!2 per cent, of pay is the rental charged which is much holow th^ 
economic rent for these quarters. Four types of quarters sire provided in 
the Kirloskar Brothers factory and are allotted according to pay and status. 
The workers are given single and double room tenements and the senior staff 
are allotted separate blocks. About 10 per cent, of the workers are housed 
in the colony and 5 per cent, of the investment cost is charged as rent. Near- 
ly 50 per cent, of the workers in the Asbestos Cement Company are housed in 
the Company’s chawls. The chawls are in blocks of 12 apartments each and 
each atpartment consists of a room 10 ft.X8 ft. and a verandah 10 ft.X6 ft. 
The rent charged is Re. 1 per month from those getting less than R«. 1-8-0 
per day and Rs. 2 from those getting Rs. 1-8-0 or more. In the Indian ITume 
Pipe Company, fFamshedpur, skilled workmen whq form about 15 per cent of 
the total are supplied quarters rent free. The quarters consist of a room and a 
kitchen with brick walls and tiled roof. Sanitary arrangements etc.^ are satis- 
factory in all cases and there is no congestion as sub-letting is prohibited. 

The workers who are not provided with Comipanies* quarters in these 
three factories and IJie employees of other ooncems have to go long distances 
to attend the factories, most of which are situated iji city suburbs. Only in 
the Tala Aircraft factory at Santa Cruz is any conveyance provided for the 
workers. A special bus service is run and Rs. 2-4-0 per month is deducted 
from the workers^ salary towards conveyance charge. 

VI' — Trade Unions and Strikes. 

Only the workers in the two Aircraft factories, the Indian Hume Kpe 
Company, Bombay, and the Kirloskar, factory have organipod Irade nnicjns. 
The union in the Tata Aircraft, Poona, has been formed only recently. The 
Tala Aircraft Workers’ Union, Santa Cruz, has a membership of 200 and the 
monthly subscription is 4 annas. The Hume Pipe Company Workers’ Union, 
Bombay, was registered in May 1942 and was respomsible for several strikes 
which iiltimately forced the management to enter into an agreement with 
(the 'Union in December 1942 and to concede a bonus and annual leave to the 
workers. The trade union in the Kirloskar factory has a membership of 
about 1,000 and the members pay an annual subscription of Be. 1. 

Workers* Councils.— Wovkm* Councils are functioning i# two factories, 
viz., the Tata Aircraft factory, Santa Cruz, and the Asbestotf Cement Com- 
pany, Mulund. Representatives of the workers are elected from different de- 
partments to the Council which looks into the grievances of workers. In flwi 
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Aircraft factory at Poona, the formation of inch' a cotineil is tindef eonedderS- 
tion. In the ^loskar factory, a workers’ cotm^ Consisting of 20 membenil 
w^ set up in April 1942, but has now been disband^ after working for two 
years. 

Str&ceg . — strikes have occurred from time to time in several factories 
for various reasons such as demand for increased wages, dearness allowance 
or bonus, protest against overtime, compulsory work on :^red days etc. The 
following table briefly summarises the cause and the results of the strikes in 
different establishments : — 


, TablIb 249. 

'Strikes. 



Serial Number and 




XVioiory. 

date of strike. 

Canse/Demands. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

fikUan Hume Pipe Oo., 
Bombay 

1 Mardi.AprUlM2 

Demand for dearness 
allowance according 
to Bombay Mill Ow- 
ners Association scale: 
bonus ; increase in 
wages ; recognition of 
union. 

Bonus ; annual leave 

Compromise. 







2 December 1042 . 


with pay ; regular 
increment; improve- 
ment in working con- 
ditions. 

Compromise. 





3 Aognst 1943- 

Leave ; Bonus ; stan- 




Match 1044- 





dardization of wages 
etc. 

Compromise. 


Mokimd Iron and Steel 




Works, Bombay 

1. January 1941 . 

2. April 1942 

3. l&oh 1044 . 

For Bonus 

Not given. 


Hind Ovdes Ltd., Bom- 





bay . . . 

1. 

War Allowance 

Compromise 

Sanctioned 76% of 
the Bombay Mill- 

ft 




owners Associa- 
tion rate. 

E. Eyre and Ck>. . 

1. November 1043 

Dearness allowance, 
bonus etc. 

Increase in wages. 

Compromise. 

Granted 


United Engineering Cor- 

poration . 

1. 


Captain Ltd., 

1. 

2. 

Increase in wages 
Dearness allowance. 

Compromise 




etc. 



Tata Aircraft, Santa 



In favour of em- 


Orna 

1. 

' Protest against over- 

Disciplinary action 



time. 

ploye. 

was taken. 


2. 

For half-day holiday 

In favour of em- 

A few workers were 



on Eclipee day. 

ployers. 

suspended for 2 
days. 

Asbestos Cement Co., 




Mnhind . 

1, 30-11-39 to 

Higher wages 

Granted 

Besides this, on ' 


6-12-39. 



one or two occa- 
sions for minor 





disputes workers 
suspended work 





for a few hours. 

Tata Aiieraft, Poona . 

1. 

Half 1 hfdidayH on ac- 

Not granted. 




count of Eclipse. 




2. 

Demand for wages for 

3 days when wor- 
kers were laid off 
for failure of electric 
supply. 

Compromise 2 

days* 


wages granted. 

KirloskarBrotherB, Kir- 




lodtaiwadl 

1. 

■" "" '"■MJJJL"' 

Increase in wages. 

Granted. 
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Vn. — Safety Acts, etc. 

The providoliia of the Factories Act, Electiidty Act, Payment or wages 
Act, Workmen’s Compensation Act, etc. are generally observed in all the 
factories. Occasionally, Sections 85 and 36 of the Factories Act are con- 
travened and this is borne out hy the inspection remarks of the Factory Ina^ 
specters. The Kirlo^ar Brothers factory is under the Factories Act of ffie 
Amidh Stflite. So far, the State has not enforced the Woifkmen’a Oompea« 
sation Act bnt a Workmen’s Compensation Scheme is under consideration in 
the State. ' , 

Occupational Diseases. — As alreary pointed out, only one case of leaB . 
poisoning has occurred so far and the worker concerned wag transferred to 
another department. Chrome sores may be the only probable occupationld! 
diseases in Electro-plating Departments. I^eventive ointments are given to 
workers in these departments. In several fhetories protective equip- 
ments such as goggles for workers on grinding machines, respirators foirl 
spray-painters, canvas gloves for those handling chains or wire-rope slings, 
etc. are provided to workers. 

Accidenis . — The table below gives the number of accidents and ^mpeS* 
sation paid in respect of them in the specified factories during 1948-— 

TabUb 250. 


Accidents md Compensation Pmd, 1943. 


Factory 

No. of 
accidents 

No. of 
accidents 
for which 
com- 
pensation 
was paid. 

Amount 
paid as 
compensation 

Bs. A. P. 

Remarks. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co, Bombay 

31 

18 

1,239 14 6 

Amount ' inorudes 
compensation for 
2 oas^s in pre- 
rioos years. 

Hnknnd Iron & Steel Works, Bombay 

30 

30 

1,780 16 6 • 


Hind Pyoles, Bombay 

27 

27 

747 7 3 


E. Eyrea & Co. Bombay .. .. 

1 1 

1 

1,000 0 0 

Loss of an eye. 

Tata Aircraft, Santa Cmz . . 

Tata Air Lines, Bombay 

12 

11 

4 

11 

798 13 4 

Amount of Com- 
penaation not av- 
ailable. 

Asbestos Cement Co. , Multmd 

24 

• . 

22 

239 8 0 


Tata Aircraft, Poona 

7 

1 

473 3 0 


Indian Hume 1 ipe Co. , Jamshedpur . . 

Kirloskar Bros. , Kirloskarwadi 

1 

9 

1 

1 

120 0 0 

Free medical aid 
andleavewithpay 
giPMi. 


In other factories there were no accident cases in 1948. a t&w ftuk 
tories like those of Tata’s compensation paid is usually more thsu that re^. 
fPnAted wider the Aot 
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Vm.— General. 

in 4lv^ conc^rps^Qply a wei^eiB are 
,I4nes, penp^nent ein^oyees who eontribote to 
id loalPB from the Fund to toe extent of 3 to 6 months' 
.j^t 4 per.'Oeot. interest end only for bona fi'io >• ■- 
Clo.ck Matmfaotnring Company and the 
- ^ ^ ■ . — vj-yv- top Vforkers free of interest. In the fonner 

5 to the Company, toe amount of debt varymg from 

Bs. 80 to Be. 350. in the Kirloskar factory about Be. 27,200 are owed to the 
i]^an^ by about 4(W, workers, who have tphon loans for the purchase of ad- 
ip^ Iqnd eto> Tpe loans bejur.inter^ pt 6 per cent. 


itpd* In toe 
toe Provident 


Xmtd*, ete,-^iiomdmt Fund schemes exist only in four fac- 
tories, tjAi4r*LiiieB, jldbeoios Cement Company, W. & T. Avery Ltd., 

au4 i{i 0 gido ator^ ^ Bcetham^dtotory. In the Tate Air Lines, membership of 
tba^yi|iid^aa;C|(wa i f)ql^ ^ p^xauoBkmt employees getting Bs. 25 or more and 
optional for those getting less than Es. 25 per month. The workers conin- 
bute l|12th of the monthly salary or wages towards the Fund and the em- 
^ la Kirloskar Brothers the Fund is op- 

tionaIjBe^^i|^«l*.tp)R^>^ workers, contributions are l|10th of wages 
by employees as well a)s employer^. In W. & T. Avery Ltd., all em- 
ployees drawing Bs. 20 or more who have had continuous service for 12 
consecutive months otheirwise than as probationers, are eligible to contribute 
to the Fund at the rate of one anna in the rupee of their wages, the company 
also^ contributing an equal amoiont. In this Company the workers become 
eligible to the benefit Crf the contribution only after JIO years* 

service { .7b^re is jap peipsipn or gratuity scheme in any of the factories. 


OHAmB Z.---SXJMBEAEY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

I.— Employment. 

Most of the branches of Engineering have made a considerable progress. 
Tfe emplo^^t figares compile from the Fcktory Staiistics show that in 
193^, li^^^^gineeriug factories, employing 274,576 workers, came under the 
Factories Act, tl^e rose to 2.129 factories and 551,352 workers respectively 
in 1943. As can be seen from the following figures, our investigation showed 
a similar increase. 


TABIiE 251. 

Emiployment in Engineering 1939 and 1944. 


Industry. 

No. of factories 
for wliioh 
Jlifotmat2o4 was 
CVi41a)ri6. 

Total No. of 
workers employed 

Average No. of 
workers per 
factory 

Percent- 

age 

Increase 

(workers) 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

General Engineering 

49 

65 

68.924 

95,898 

1,203 

1.475 

+ 23% 

E6|itri>«lrinitiaeei^ 

34 

43 

12,427 

16,354 

366 

.380 

+ 4o^ 

Ei^l|J|K|SypU(p|d^^ 

41 

46 

41,688 

65,836 

1,017 

1,241 

+ 22o/o 

roacffBnjlffln^^ .. 

19 

20 

3,303 

13,296 

174 

665 

+282% 

Kerosene Tinning etc. 

3 

,3 

1,701 

4.196 

567 

1,399 

■\-i4n% 

Mf'tal Stampi^ 

8 

8 

1,220 

2,614 

163 

314 

+106% 

4 rdnitttce 

9 

22 

12,907 

109,637 

1,434 

4,984 

+248% 



I! 

14 

2^1 

7,404 

238 

835 

+126% 

*iW 

m 

220 

134,791 

305,225 

776 


+i«% 




' irtiifeli hare expanded in«st are Ooact Btiilding and Motor 

Hepattin^ Ittfd Otdnam ^ih irere dire(i% concerned with 

war-time requirements. Electrical EnjgimeeHng shows ibe least expansion and 
one of its branches, the electrical! generating and transforming stations, diows 
a decline in employment. Sometimes in the same industry, a few factories may 
show an increase, and others a decline. For example, out of the 8 meted 
stamping factories investigated, 5 inegistered a 'fall ; but still we find an ex- 
(pansion by 105 per cent, in the total employment because of expansion in 
others. 

• Fsmale a/rid Child Labour , — ^In 1939,, only 4,947 female workers, i.e., 
about 3.7 ped cent, of the total labour force, were employed. This iidmhei in- 
creased to 13,036 (i.e., 4.3 per cent) in 19M. Only 30 factories in 1939 and 
45 in 1944, employed female labour. Most of the female labour was em- 
ployed in General Engineering (Bibar factories) and in Ordnance Depotd 
(Kirkee and Dehu Road). The relevant details are given below : — 

Table 252. 


Female Labour '(1939 arid 1944). * 







No. of factories 

No. of female 






employing 

workers 


Industiy. 




female labour. 

employed in 








facto 

ries. 






1039 

1944 

1639 

1944 

General Engineering 





12 

15 

4,402 

5,244 

Electrical Engineering . 





6 

6 

128 

147 

Railway Workshops 





4 

4 

365 

432 

Kerosene Tinning 





2 

2 

17 

76 

Metal Stamping 





3 

3 

26 

21 

Ordnance 





Nil 

12 

Nil 

7,073 

Bfiscellaneous • 





3 

3 

9 

44 




Total 


30 

45 

4,947 

13,036 

Province 





Bombay 





17 

28 

129 

6,917 

Bengal 





7 

7 

679 

629 

Bihar (Jamshedpur) 





6 

6 

4,139 

4,704 

C.P. , ( Jubbttplore) 





Nil 

1 

Nil 

534 

Punjab (liaiibre) 





Nil 

1 

Nil 

4 

Mysore (Bhadravati) 





Nil 

1 

Nil 

103 

Bhavnagar 





Nil 

1 

Nil 

146 




Total 

•• 

30 

46 

4,947 

13,036 


Almost all the female labour is utilised as sweepers and coolies ; only a few 
'are empol^ed as skilled labourers, female searchers, etc. The employment af 
women in Bengal and Bihar facfbories is due to the fact that these factories 
a;re located near the mining areas, where women workers are available in large 
numbers. The large number of women workers in Bombay Province is due 
to their employment in ordnance depots, ten of which employed 6,394 female 
workers in 1944. The Jnbbulpore and Bhavnagar factories ixL ttib aHbve table 
are also ordnance conemms and tboso in Lahore and Bhadravatl belong to 
General Engineering. 
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Except in G^eral Engineering (1 factory) . anS Qrdnanee (11 eiAiMiSill^ 
child labonr was absent, barring perhaps the employment of “ ofBce boya 
The details of child labour are as follows : 


Tabue 253. 
Child Labour. 


1 

Industry 

Province or State 

Number of 
concerns ' 
employing chil- | 
dren. 

Number of 
children em- 
ployed. 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

General Engineering . . 

Bihar (Jamshedpur) . . 

1 

1 

163 

374 

Ordnance 

Bombay .. 

. - 1 

9 

72 

932 


C. P. (Jubbulpore) 

•• 

1* 

• • 

238 


Baroda 

•• 

1 


7 


* This oonoern is an ordiianoe factory; the other 10 oonoems are ordnance depots. 


Pieee^ated Labour, — ba many as 10,544 workers (!.€., 7.8 per eeol (9 
the total labotir force) in 1939 and ^952 workers (i.e., 14.1 per denlt)' in 1948 

were paid at piece rates. Payment at piece rates is most common in ordnancel 
factories, as the following table suggests. 


Tabm 254. 


Pieee^aitid Ldbeiur. 


Industry 

Factories pay- 
ing Piece 
rates. 

No. of 
piece-rated 
workers. 

1 

Main centres of piece- 
rate payments. 


1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 


General Engineering 

9 

13 

1,763 

3,869 

Calcutta, Jamshedpur 
Bombay, Baroda. 

Electrical Engineering . . 

B 

3 

1 

348 

596 

Calcutta Jamshedpur. 

Railway Workshops 



1,693 

4,471 

Kharagpur, Makafda. 

Metal Stamping 

B 

4 

309 

126 

Bombay. 

Ordnanoe 

6 

7 

6,149 

33,469 

Kirkee^ Calcutta, Isha- 
pore, Jubbulpore, Ga- 
wnpore.) 

MisoeWaneous .. 

2 

2 

292 

432 

Bombay. 

Total 

24 

31 

10.644 

42,644 



r 
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Piece-rated laboTir is mainly used in moulding and Smithy IS tBi 

ordnance factories, it is used in a number of other ditops. 

Contract Labowr . — Gontraict labour is more common in General Engineer- 
ing (uid Metal Stamping than in other branches of engineering. Li 1989, <mly 
l,55i workers (i.e., 1.2 per cent) constituted contract labour in the concerns 
investigated. The number increased to 7,855 (i.e., 2.6 per cent.) in 1944. The 
relevant figures are given below : — 

Tablib! 255. 

Contract Ldlbottr. 


Industry 


General Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Bailwi^ Workshops 
Coach Euilding etc. 
Kerosene Tinning etc. 
Metal Stamping 
Ordnance (Depot) 
Miscellaneous .. 


Factories having 
Contract 
Labour. 


Number of 
labourers 
employed 
through 
contractors. 


1939 


1944 


1939 


16 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 


876 

164 

62 

134 

*394 

*22 


Total 


17 


29 


1,561 


1944 


4,186 

697 

2,442 

52 

32 

93 

138 

216 


7,866 


Note i Figures of contract labour in a few concerns wore not available. 

Only a few workers (in General Engineering — ^189 in 1939 and 943 Bl 
1944) are employed throngh contractors but paid directly; all other wOrKlni 
in the above table are employed and paid throuprh^ contractors. Contract 
labour seems to be cOmmon in Bengal, Bombay and Bihar. ^ .i 

Length o/ Service , — ^Because of war-time expansion, a nUijorify WoSdcerl 
have less than 5 years’ service to their credit. As the following table shows 
stability of service is seefi more in the Railway Workshops and in GMieral 
Engineering than in other branches of engineering : 

» Table 256. 


Length of Service, 







No. of workers who hove served for 

Industry. 



Number 

of 

Factories. 

Workers 

employed 

Less than 
(me 
year. 

lto6 

years. 

6 to 10 
years. 


.General Enghieeriiig , . 
Bieotiioal Ei^eering . . 
Baihray Worlcshops . . 
Ooaoh Bnildiiig etc. 

Kerosene Thu^ etc. .. 
Ifetal Stamping 

Ordnance 
lUsoeUaneons . . 



41 

38 

36 

16 

8 

18 

11 

88,461 

10,161 

36,611 

12,921 

4,231 

2,342 

02,341 

6,269 

17,567 

3.638 

3»901 

3,343 

722 

661 

45,707 

2,297 

34,446 

3,224 

12,331 

8,602 

2,300 

1,604 

39,193 

2,838 

16,578 

1,601 

4,126 

601 

676 

166 

3,743 

625 

20,381 

1,798 

16,253 

475 

534 

111 

3,608 

609 

Total 

Workers 

170 

262,337 

77,626 

104,337 

27.116 

43,259 

Pefoentage 

•• 

100% 

30.08% 

41.3% 

10.8% 

17*1% 
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Temporary dhd Permment Classification,— Alooni <m64liird of flio coa- 
eerns investigated, have no elaasificaion at aJl; while an equal nmnher treat all 
the wor^kers aa temporary. 


TabtjIe 257. 

Permanent and Temporary Classification^ 


Industry 

No. of 
concer- 
ns 
in- 
vesti- 
gated 

No. of cor 
workei 

Lcems wh( 
•s are 

jre 

AU 

tem- 

porary 

All 

per- 

manent 

Classi- 

fied. 

Not 

classi- 

fied. 

General Engineering 

65 

15 

10 

22 

18 

Electrical Engineering .. 

43 

1 

11 

18 

13 

Coach Building etc. 

20 

7 

5 

3 

5 

Kerosene Tinning etc. . . 

3 

, . 


3 

. . 

Metal Stamping 

8 

, , 

, , 

3 

6 

Ordnance 

22 

20 


2 


Miscellaneous .. 

14 

1 

5 

5 

3 

Total . . 



31 

56 

43 


Note : Railway workshops (numbering 45) ha)ve not been taken into 
consideration. 


The rights and privileges of permanent workers differ not only from 
industry to industry, but also from factory to factory. 

Apprenticeship System , — ^Altogether 82 factories in the investigated units 
(except railway workshops) have apprenticeship schemes. 

Tabl!e 258. 


Apprenticeship Schemes. 


Industry. 

Total No. of Concerns. 


0. of CO] 

.1 

acems 1 

Laving t 

ipprenti 

1 

[ceship system 

.1 

in 

• 

1 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

cv; 

Punjab. 

Bihar. 

PU 

d 

Mysore. 

Total. ' 

General Engineering 

66 

6 

11 

16 

1 

3 

3 

, . 

1 

39 

Electrical Engineering 

43 

2 

9 

11 

1 j 

2 ^ 

1 

1 



26 

Coach Building etc. 

20 

2 

•• 

1 

•• 1 

1 

•• 1 



4 

Kierosone Tinning etc. 

3 

.. 

2 

1 .. 

1 

1 

•• 

1 


•• 

2 

Metal Stamping 

8 


1 

•• 

.. 1 

i 

•• 

•• 

•• 


1 

Ordnance (factories) 

22 


2 

3 

.. 1 

( 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

7 

Miscellaneous 

14 

•• 

3 

•• 

.. i 

•• 

•• 

•• 


3 

Total . . 

176 

1 

9 

28 

30 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

82 
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Labour Turnover and Absenteeism. — The rattes of labour tamover and 
absenteeism vary (Considerably from industry to industry. In most of the in** 
duFtries (with some exception^) such as railway workshops) these pereentages 
haye increased in: war time. In the Ordnance industry, the absenteeism per- 
ccutage, wlHdhwas from 5—15 per cent, in 1939, increased in war time and was 
perhaps the highest in all the branches of En^neOring, The average labour 
turnover \aries uclween a very wide range, from 0.1 per cent, to 26.5 cent. 
Tlio least turnover is perhaps in Coach Building and Motor Bepairing— 
be tween 2 and 3 per cent. The percentage of absenteeism also covers a wide 
range— from 0.5 to 19.0 per cent, in 1939 and 0.02 to 32.0 per cent, in war 
time. ’ ' 


Standing Orders.— Employees in Railway Workshops are generally sub- 
ject to rules of the State Railway Establishment Code. Similarly, Ordnance 
workers afe governed mainly by the Standing Orders of the I.A.0.0. In 
botli cases the standing orders are supplemented by rules framed by the 
Superintendent or Works Manager. Out of 153 concerns investigated in other 
branches of engineering, only 55 had Standing Orders or Service Rules or 
some conditions of emplo 3 naient. These concerns were distributed as follows^: 


Tablu 259. 

Standing Orders in Concerns. 


No. of concerns having Standing Orders in 


Industry. 

No. of concerns im 
gated. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 


Punjab. 

Bihar. 

Mysore. 

1 

General Engineering 

65 

4 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

. 20 

Electrical Engineering 

43 

2 

9 

5 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

18 

Coach Building etc. 

20 

1 

2 

2 

1 

.. 

•• 

• • 

6 

Kerosene Tinning etc. 

3 

•• 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3 

l^MStamping , 

8 

.. 

2 

•• 

• • 




2 

Miscellaneous . ^ 

14 

1 

•• 

5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

6 

Total 

153 

7 

29 

8 

4 

2 

4 

1 

55 


Recruitment. — Mcist of the branches of Engineering felt in Tror time aln 
scute shortage of labour, because of a sadden demand on labour. TTnricSled 
labour is nsnally selected from amongst persons gathering at the gate or from 
aonong^t rriati?^ or friei^ of existing wo^heia. Skilled workers are ree> 
inf^pview undr tcado tests. Labour Bureaux, Selection Boards a3id 
Empl,Q 3 mioijt .jlxclwngesi form sope of the machinery in the recruitment of 
skilled labour. One of tbe ordnance factories had an Offtcer Jm Special datji; 
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(an I.C.S. ofiScer) for recruitment of labour. We bave already noted tbat 
as many as 29 factories employed a part of their latour through contractors. 

labour Offleers . — Labour OfBcmrs semned to be veaey common only in the 
Ordnance industry, where 21 out of the 22 conoerns inmrtigabBd b ad labour 
ofBcers. In all 56 out of the 220 concerns under purvey haid Igbour of^een 
distributed as follows : — 


TiJBUB 260. 

Labour Officers. 



Total No. of 
concerns in- 
vestigated. 

Number and location of concerns having labour officers. 

General Engineering 

65 

13 Bombay, 2 ; Bengal, 6 ; U.P., 1 ; Bihar, 3 ; and Barodar 

Eleotrioal Engineering 

43 

12 Madras, 1 ; Bombay, 9 ; U.P. 1 ; and Punjab, 1 

Railway Workshops 

45 

1 Bengal, 1 

Coach Building 

20 

1 Bombay^ 1 

Kerosene .. 

3 

1 Bombay, 1 

Metal Stamping 

8 

1 Bombay, 1 

Ordnance 

22 

21 Bombay, 13 ; Bengal, 2 ; U. P. 1 ; 0. P., 2 ; Baroda, 1 
Bhavnagar, 1 ; and Cochin, 1. 

Miscellaneous 

14 

6 Bombay, 5 ; and Bihar, 1 

Total 

220 

56 Madras, 1 ; Bombay, 32 ; Bengal, 9 ; U.P., 3 ; Punjab, 

1 ; Bihar, 4 ; 0. P., 2, Baroda, 2 ; Bhavnagar, 1 ; and 
Cochin, 1. 


n.— Wages and Earnings. 

Both wage rates and earnings differ not only from industry to industry 
but also from Province to Province. In addition, factors lihe ^ location of 
factory, allowances, supply of labour, lack of any standardisation of occupa- 
tional terms, ad hoc increases in rates, etc. make it almo^ impossible to tabu- 
late the wage rates and earnings of different groups of workera on a uniform 
basis. Earnings have increased since 1939 in almost all the industries and 
this increase is seen either in the form of wage increases or in the form of 
bonuses and allowances, or in the form of both. In the previous Chapters, 
wages and earnings in different industpies were analysed generally according to 
the centres investigated, as there appeared to be more uniformity centre-wise. 

Dearness Allowance.— Most of the Bailway Workriidps follow the scale 
of deaimess allowance, prescribed by the Bailway Board. Similar unifonni^ 
is also found ip the Ordnance concerns, which we all owned by 
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In the other laanehes of Engineering, Tarionii nusthoSb axe mmS {prUoS hapi 
broadly be elaasified ae f olloTins : — 


Tablb 261. 


Methods of Dearness AUotoance. 



No. of 

Methods c 

>f payment 

df dearness 1 

illowanoe. 

1 


Industry. 

investiga- 

ted. 

Flat rate 
for all 

Different 
flat rates 
for diffe- 
rent 
groups. 

Sliding 
scale bMed 
on cost of 
Living 
Index. 

Based on 
percent, 
age basis 

Mixed 
(more than 
one 

method) 

No. dear- 
ness 
Allow- 
anoe 

General Engineering 

66^ 

■ 

HQ 

9 

0 

12 

9 

Bleotrioal Engineer- 
iDff 

Geaw Building . . 

42 



■1 

5 

6 

3 

20 

8 



5 

2 

1 

Kerosene tinning eto 

3 

•• 


3 

•• 

-• 


Metal Stamping •• 

8 

4 


2 

2 


• • 

maoellaneous 

14 

3 

|H 

4 

•• 

■I 

1 

Total . . 

152 

31 

29 

32 

21 

25 

14 

Provinoe or State 
Madras •• 

16 

4 

■ 

3 

1 

1 


Bombay • . . • 

68 


HI 

27 

5 

5 

6 

Bengal . . 

43 

11 

8 

•• 

12 


2 

U.P 

5 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

■ 


Punjab .. 

10 

1 

•• 

•• 

2 


B 

Bihar • . 

6 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

■1 

.. 

Baroda .. 

3 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 


2 

Mysore •• 

1 

•• 

1 

e • 

•• 


t s 

Total 

152 

31 

29 

32 

20 

26 

16 


Bonus and Other Allowances . — ^No war bonus is paid in the Railway Work- 
shops and the Ordnance concerns. Out of the 153 concerns in other branches 
of engineering, 91 concerns, i.e., about 60 per cent, pay what may be called the 
“ prosperity bonus. These 91 factories are distributed as follows : General 
Engineenng, 34; Electrical Engineering, 27; Coach Building and Motor Re- 
pairing, 17 ; Kerosene Tinning and Packing, 3 ; Metal Stamping, 3 ; and Miscel- 
laneous, 7. The amount of bonus varies from half a month’s to four months’ 
wages a year. Besides bonus, a number of other allowances are granted. 
These allowances are more common in Railway Workshops, General Engineer- 
ing and Ordnance and in centres like Jamshedpur, Bombay and Calcutta. 
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^ ot w<nd^, omtipf p^ 

valeDt in a majority of ei^gineering factoriea, .4ili9|os;t^a}l tha 
shops aud Ordnance concerns work overtime, usually for two hours. Over- 
time is also common in other brannAjes. of engineering.^ For example, 51 out 
of the C5 General Engineering factccries, 41 out of 48 electrical engineering 
factories, 18 out of 20 coach building and motor repairing factories, 6 out of 8 
metal stamping factories and all . the Kerosene tinning and packing factories 
work oveitime. In some of the concerns (especially ordattmce, railway work- 
shops aj.d miscellaneous), overtime is compulsory. However, the extra pay- 
ment for overtime induces a worker to work ii without any compulsion. 

Dcduciions anvd Fines, — Th'C usual deductions made are subject to the 
Payment of Wages Act (Section 7). In Eailways, the amount of fines goes 
to the Benefit Fund, maintained for the Railway as a whole. In the 

6.I.P. Railway alone, the amount outstanding in this Fund at the end of the 
year 1943-44 was Rs. 3,67,145. In other branches of engineering, out of l'if5 
concerns investigated as many as 64 concerns had fine funds. The fntodte wtSte 
distributed as follows : General Engineering, 18 ; Electrical Bngineeriujgf 17 ; 
Coach Building and Motor Repairing, 6 ; Kerosene tinning and packing, 1; 
metal stamping, nil ; Ordnance, 20 ; and Miscellaneous, 2. Fikies sectti > to< he 
common In ordnance, general engineering and electrical engineei^ing,. The 
amounts outstanding in 12 ordnance concerns and 14 general eftgiheetmg 
factories were Rs. 23,043 and Rs. 6^91 respectively. In' kero- 
sene tinning and packing, only Burmah Shell had a fund and the amount 
outstanding in it was about Rs. 2,000. In most cases, the amount is at the 
disposal of the management of the concern. 

Wage Period , — ^In as many as 175 factories, payments are monthly. 
Fortnightly payments are found in about 15 factories located in U.P., Bengal 
and Bombay, while weekly payments are prevalent in 17 factories;- in 

Bengal and Bihar. In 12 factories, different wage periods are in existence ^Or 
different sets of workers. The dfetribution of wage periods is as follows. 


Taboj 262. 
Wage Periods, 


Indnstry. 

Monthly. 

Fortnightly. 

Weekly. 

Miscellaneous 

(varions 

^ciods). 

Total 

General Engineering 

40 

8 

S 

9 

66 ‘ 

Bleotrioal Engineering . * 

31 

2 

6 

3 


Railway Workshops 

45 


*• 

■ • 

45 

Ooaoh Building etc. 

15 

2 

3 

• e 

20 

Kerosene Tinning eto. 

3 

• • 

.. 

• • 

i 3 . 

Metal Stamping 

8 

.. 

.• 

• • 

8 

Ordnance . . 

21 

1 

.. 

e • 

22 

Misoellaneons 

12 

2 

•• 

• • 

14 

Total . . 

176 

15 

17 

12 

218* 


* IiifcMnuatiott of one* coneern (a power 8tatibn)'i8 not aTafiable, 
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The waiting period rarieg between 7 and 10 days and is generally de- 
pendent on the size of the faetory Section 5 tiie Payment of Wages 
Act). 

ffoU(Zaya.~Following the Factories Aet, a weekly holiday, ninally Stm- 
day, is granted by most of the factories. Except this, hardly any uniformity 
exists as regards closed holidays in the imita inyestigated. The number of ad- 
ditional holidays (for festiyals, etc.) yaries between ml and 25 and these are 
with or without pay. 

m.— Working Oonditions. 

BhifU and Hours of Work , — The number of shifts yary eonsiderabty in 
a number of concerns investigated. In a general engineering factory in U.P., 
there were 41 shifts, which included general day and night shifts for various 
categories of workers. Similarly, in another U.P. factory (a power station), 
the workers had been divided into seven main groups, with as many as 57 
shifts. One of the railway workshops had 54 relays for 19 groups of its em- 
ployees. Normally, hnwever, the number of shifts in a concern was less than 
ft»ur; tJie actual hours worked in each shift were between 7 and 10, with 
a rest interval varying between i and 2 hours. Night shifts were fairly com- 
mon, because of the warrtime pressure of work. Overtime, usually 2 to 4 
hours, extended the length of the shifts worked, and in a few cases (railway 
workshoiis), the spreadover was found to be of 13 hours in a day, with only an 
hour’s interval. Overlapping shifts were usually worked by different sets of 
workers. 

CondHions of Work m Factories , — Too much I’cliance is placed on natural 
ventilation and lighting. Congestion has become inevitable on account of 
sudden expansion in employment. Euval concerns, like ordnance depots, have, 
however, not felt the congestion. Flooring is kufeka in a majority of small 
factories. No special protection against heat has been provided. 

Shelters. — ^Rest-shelters, ranging from ordinary tin or wooden sheds iu 
wcll-furuished rooms, have been provided by 47 factories, as follows 


Tabui 26S. 
Shelters for Best 



L1304DofL 
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ly.— Welfare Activities. 

Smiitary Arrangements . — The conditions** of latrines and urinals were 
found <0 be rather unsatisfactory in some Provinces, especially in Bengal. In 
the Bengal coach building industry, for example, the number of persons using 
one latrine varied between 9 and 161 . * On an average, a latrine or urinal is 
built for the use of 50 persons. The general position, however, appeared to 
be better, and the investigation showed a satisfactory average as can be Been 
from the figures of some of the industries. 

Table 261 


Latrines and Urinals^ 


Industry. 

No. of 
oonoerns. 

No. of 

1 workers. 

No. of latrin- 
es and urinals 

No. of workers 
using one lat- 
rine or urinal. 

G3i3rj,l Eu'^Inearlng 

39 

29,449 

672 

44 

OjTioh Bit’kPng oto. 

13 

4,434 

161 

29 

Keroioae Tinning etc. 

3 

4,196 

104 

40 

Miscellaneous 

4 

4,138 

136 

31 

Total 

69 

1 

42,217 

1,062 

40 


Water supply is adequate and is mainly through water-taps; in Bengal, 
tube-welis are eommou Workers, however, rarely take bath in the factory 
premises. Cool wa^er is supplied in very few factories and where it is sup- 
plied it js mainly by means of earthern jars. 

Medical Aid. — As many as 88 factories maintain either dispensaries or 
hospilals. Some of llie factories have more than one dispensary. Most of the 
important railway eeidres have got well-equipped railway dispensaries or 
hospitals. Tli(^ details about other branches of engineering are given below : — 

Table 265. 


Medical Arrangements. 


Industry. 

Hospitals. 

Number of fa 

Dispensaries 

otories having 

Mere 
first aid 
boxes. 

Other arran- 
gements.* 

Total 
No. of 
concerns. 

General Engineering 

• • 

7 

17 

29 

12 

65 

Electrical Engineering 

. . 


21 

14 

8 

43 

Coach Building . . 

, , 


1 

19 


20 

Kerosene Tinning 


. . 

3 

. . 


3 

Metal Stamping . . 



2 

6 


8 

Ordnance 


*4 

13 

6 


22 

Miscellaneous 



10 

4 


14 

Total 

•• 

11 

67 

77 

20 

175 


♦ other arrangementfl include (i) engaging a private practitioner. 

(ii) utilising an adjacent or public dispensary, (iii) contributing to a 
hospital or dispensarv. 
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Medical ranged from medical posts staffed by compounders to 

well-equipped hospitals staffed by qualified doctors. The medical arrange- 
ments in the ordnance concerns and in Jamshedpur appeared to be the best. 
Very few occupational diseases were reported. Periodical medical examima- 
tioB seemed to be practically absent. 

Canteens, — As many as 93 concerns provided canteens, which ranged from 
ordinary tea-stalLs to restaurants serving meals and refresliments. The distri- 
bution and management of canteens in the 93 concerns were as follows : — 


Table 266. 

Canteens in Engineering. 




Number of factories having canteens, run by 


No. of con- 
cerns in- 





Industry. 


Private * 

Workers* Co- 


vestigated. 

Company. 

contractors . 

operative 

Societies. 

Total. 


General Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Railway Workshops 

65 

43 

46 

5 

5 

2 

16 

7 

13 

3 

2 

2 

24 

41 

17 

Ooaoh Building etc. 

20 

1 

2 


3 

Kerosene eto. 

3 

1 

2 


3 

Metal Stamping 

3 

1 

1 


2 

Ordnance .. 

Mlscellaneons 

22 


5 

ic 

21 

14 

•• 

8 

1 

9 

Total . . 1 

220 

15 

64 

24 

93 


Ganteens were common in Bombay, Calcutta and Jamshedpur. Tn 
Bombay, however, they served mainly tea and light refreshments, while in the 
other two centres and in most of the ordnance concerns, they servefl cheap 
meals. In the ordnance concerns, canteens were run by the Workers’ Welfare 
Committees. 

Creches and Education. — Only 5 out of the 220 factories investigated 
maintained creches as follows : (i) General Engineering, 2 Factories (both in 
Bihar) ; (ii) Electrical Engineering, 1 factory (in Bihar) ; and (iii) ord- 
nance depots, 2 (both in Bombay Province). No facilities for education are 
provided in any of the concerns investigated in Coach Buildiiijr and Motor 
Repairing, Kerosene tinning and* packing, and Metal stamping* mainlv bt cause 
most of these factories have been located in urban localities. The Railways 
have their own schools in many centres and in addition they also riil. erihe to 
many public and private schools. The position in other branches oF ouoineer- 
ing was as follows : — 


Table 267. 

Educational Facilities. 


Industry. 


General Engineering 

Eleotrioal Engineering 

Ordnance 
Miscellaneous .. 

Total 


No. of factories having educational faci- 
lities for 


Workers* 

Children. 

Adult 

workers. 

Both 

Total. 

3 


6 

8 

3 

10 

1 

14 

4 

2 

5 

3 

i 12 

2 

j n 

12 

15 

9 

38 


Main Centres. 


Calcutta . rlamshedpur, 
Cawnpore, Uhadravati, 
.Bombay. Madras Cal- 
C'tta C.iwnporf* 

Kirkep, Behn ^sbapore, 
Bombay. 
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Gramhops , — ^Because of war-time nkessitiea, aa zoany as 156 out of the 
220 cojicems investigated bad maintained grain shops for their workers. The 
railway' Tvorkers got cheap grains and other provisions, at rates far lower than 
those prevalent in the market, from the shops maintained by the railway 
authorities. In other branches of engineering also, a majority of factories 
maintained ration grain shops, which sold articles at controlled rates, and in 
some cases even cheaper. These shops were distij^buted as follows : General 
engineeriiig 38; electrical engineering, 34; coach building and motor repair- 
ing, 8 ; kerosene tinning and packing, 3 ; metal stamping, 4 ; ordnance, lo ; and 
miscellaucous, 9. The shops were more common in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar 
than in ether Provinces. 

/ V.— Housing Accommodation. 

As many as 67 concerns have provided housing for their workers. This 
provision is common in ordnance industry, railway workshops and power sta- 
tions. No housing accommodation has been provided by any of the factories 
in coach building and mo^or repairing, kerosene tinning and packing, and 
metal stamping, mainly because df their urban location. The distribution of 
housing provided by some of the factories was as follows 

Table 268. 

Bousing Aecommodaiion, 


Number of faotories providing housing aoeommodation in 


Industry. 

1 

! ^ 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

- 1 

P 

Punjab. 

i 

p 

d 

% 

1 

i 

3 

General Engineering . . 

i 

1 

4 

, , 

8 

8 


» . 

i 

11 

Eleotrioal Engineering . . 

1 

6 

7 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

.. 

.• 

15 

Railway Workshops . . 

1 

20 

8 

•• 

1 

•• 

• • 

1 


85 

Ordnance 


S' 

8 

2 

•• 


8 

•* 

•• * 

28 

Misoellaneous 


8 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


3 

Total . . 

2 

37 

15 

1 

4 

4 

8 

1 

i 

07 


Though we find some factories in big cities, such as Bombay, MadraSj 
Calcutta, Lahore, Cawnpore, Poona, Sholapur and Ahmedabad, providing 
housing for their workers, it is mostly in mofussil industrial centres like Hira- 
pur, Kulti, Bhira, Bhivapuri, Khopoli, Hubli, Kurduwadi, Burdwan, NaiHati 
Darjeeling and Tindbaria, that a necessity for housing the workers arises. 
Well -organised workers* colonies have been set up in Bhadravati, Jamshedpur 
Kirkee, Dehu, Jubbulpore and Ishapore. The details of these colonies aw 
given in their respective .places. No adequate material has been availabV 
about the housmer provided by private landlords oV public bodies, but from tb« 
information aT’uilable it appears that the conditions are far from satisfactory 
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Vl^*-nrBd 0 Unloiif ftBd StrikM. 

Trade Unians.^^The Annual Notes ” on tjie working of the Trade 
Union Act (1926) give the number of registered trade unions and their 
membership. The following table is compiled from these ** Notes 

Table 269. 


Begistered Trade Unions and Their Membership. 



Railways (inolnding 






workshops aad other 

Tramways. 

Engineering. 

Tm. 

transport exoludmg 






tramways). 






Unions. 

Membership. 

Unions. 

Membership. 

Unions. 

Membership. 

1939-30 

28 

1,09,444 

8 

4,074 

1 

448 

1034-35 

40 

1,50,103 

S 

3,619 

8 

1,018 

1930-40 

80 

1,79,381 

7 

0,080 

20 

0,708 

1040-41 

09 

1,71,672 

0 

6,609 

28 

9,647 

1941-43 

92 

2,19,0ij0 

b 

6,468 

26 

9,292 

1942-43 

80 

3,54,510 

0 

7,400 

40 1 

17,764 


Unions in the railways and tramways have generally far more members in the 
traffic section than in the workshops. 

In the main body of this Report, details about 53 unions are given; 8 of 
these unions are “ general unions, t.e., their membership is open to all 
engineering unions and is not restricted to a particular branch of engineering 
or to a particular concern in that branch. The 8 general unions are located 
as follows : Madras, 1; Bombay, 6; Bengal, 1 and Bihar, 1. The distribution 
of other 46 unions is as follows : — 

Table 270. 


Trade Unions in Investigated Factories. 


Industry. 

Total No. 
of eon- 
oems. 

No. 

of 

unions. 

Xiooation of the unions. 

General Engineering 

06 

18 

MadrM, 4 ; Bombay, 4 ; Bennal, 6 ; Bihar, 8 and 




Mysore, 1. 

Bleotrical Engineering 

43 

13 

Madras, 2 1 Bombay, 6 : Bengal. 2 ; Punjab, 2 andU.P., 1. 

Coach Building 

20 

6 

Madras, 1 ; Bombay, 2 and Bengal, 3. 

Kerosene . . 

3 

1 

Bombay, 1. 

Metal Stamping 

8 

1 

Bombay, 1. 

Ordnance . . 

22 

2 

Bengal, 1 and C.F. 1. 

MisceUaneons 

14 

4 

Bombay, 4. 




Total 

170 


Madras, 7 ; Bombay, 18 ; Bengal, 12 ; U.P.« 1; Punjab 2; 



46 j 

Bihar, 3, C. P., 1 ; and Mysore, 1 


Engineering workers are thus fairly organised, mainly because a large 
number of them are skilled, educated, well-paid and advanced. The industry 
also is well organised and is concentrated in a few industrial centres. A 
large number of trade unions is unregistered, as can be proved from the list 
of unionji in the Bombay Province. The rate of subscription varies from one 
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anna to four annas per month. Many unions, though registered under the 
Act, have not been recognised by the, employers. 

Works Committees . — Works Committees are very common in railways. 
In other brauclie* of engineering, out of 176 concerns investigated, only 29 
had Works Committees, known variously as Workers’ Councils, Workers’ Wel- 
fare Commit tees or Workers’ Committees. In ordnance 16 out of the 22 con- 
cerns investigated had Workers’ Welfare Committees, with a well-defined con- 
stitution. The remaining factories having Works Committees were as fol- 
lows ; trencral engineering, 5 (2 in Bihar and 1 each in Bombay, U.P., and 
Baroda) ; electn^‘al engineering 2, (1 each in Bengal and Bihar) ; coach build- 
ing and uiotor repairing, 3 (Bombay, 1 and Bengal, 2 ) ; Kerosene tinning and 
packing, 1 (Bombay) ; and Miscellaneous, 2 (in Bombay). Both workers and 
managements are represented on these Committees, which discuss the day-to- 
day gi’ievanees of workers. 

Strikes . — A complete record of all strikes is not available. However, 
some dcUiis about strikes are given earlier. Many of the factories experienc- 
ed moj’e lhan one strike, specially during war time. Many other investigated 
factories have not supplied correct and adequate information about strikes. 
The 66 foncerns; which have supplied adequate information, are distributed 
as follows : general engineering, 22 (Madras, 4; Bombay, 4; Bengal, 10; U.P. 
1 ; Bihar, 2 ; aud Mysore, 1) ; electrical engineering, 14 (Bombay, 7 j Bengal, 
5; Bihar, 1; and Punjab, 1); coach building and motor repairing, 7 (Madras, 
1; Bombay, 2j and Bengal, 4); kerosene tinning and packing, 3 (Bombay); 
metal stamping, 3 (Bombay) ; ordnance, 6 (Bombay, 2; and 1 each in Bengal, 
U.P., C.P. and Bhavnagar) ; and Miscellaneous, 10 (Bombay). The major- 
ity of strikes took place in war time mainly for wage increases, either in the 
form of more wages or of more allowances. 

Vn.— aeneral. ' 

Accif/ents. — Complete details about accidents and compensation are not 
available. However, details are available about accidents in 144 concerns in 
the year 1943 and in 1944 in a few cases.) These accidents, with the amount 
of compensation paid, have been summarised below according to industries and 
areas : 


Table 271. 
Accidents in 1943. 


1 

Industry. 

Total No. 
of con- 
cerns in- 
vestigated 

No. of 
concerns 
having 
accidents. 

Total No. 
of acci- 
dents. 

No. of 
accidents 
for which 
compensa- 
tion was 
paid. 

Amount 
of com- 
pensation 
paid. 

Bs. 

Crneial yrgintfiii g 

EJedrk al £rgirc< iij g 

Psilvey V ciktl t js 
( fiMh I'lJi’djrg 

IscKftrc .. .. / 

3^ (It 1 f If n I irg 

f f I , , . . , , ' 

3^ (is , . , . , , 

€5 

43 

46 

20 

3 

8 

22 

14 

37 

23 

37 

11 

3 

5 

18 

10 

12,036 

850 

3,744 

8C6 

390 

389 

7,366 

353 

2,321 

347 

1,546 

257 

861 

230 

2,011 

116 

1,47,106 

0,880 

60,272 

6,606 

11.781 
8,36« 

60.781 
6,400 


uo 

3^4 

26, (C3 

7,188 

2,06,074 
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Province or State. 


Total No. 
of con- 
cerns in- 
vestigated 

No. of 
concerns 
having 
accidents 

Total No. 
of acci- 
dents 

No. of 
accidents 
for which 
compensa- 
tion was 
paid 

Amount 
of com- 
pensation 
paid. 

Madras 




19 

10 

702 

96 

8,3Sl 

Bombay 




117 

83 

8,669 

4,206 

98,660 

Bengal 


.. 


61 

29 

4,168 

1,667 

9],10t 

U. P. 




6 

3 

1,413 

73 

3,U1 

Punjab 




12 

9 

1,516 

673 

10,268 

BiUar 




6 

5 

7,520 

369 

64,614 

0. P. 




2 

2 

1,667 

19 

11,687 

Mysore 




1 

1 

J80 

180 

8,219 

Baroda 




4 





Bhavnagar 


... 


1 

1 

37 

•• 

•• 

Cochin 


•• 


1 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 



Total 


220 1 

114 1 

25,663 

7,188 

2,90,074 


A number of accidents go uncompensated. These accidents are generally 
of less than seven days^ duration and in many cases injury leave and pay for 
the period of absence is granted. The grant of injury pay is very common in 
the ordnance industry. 

Indebtedness , — very large number of industrial worker is indebted, 
thou^ exact data are not available. The most common method adopted by 
concerns to help the workers is to grant advances and short-term loans to 
workers against wages earned. Theoe are mostly interest-free loans. Loans 
are also given by a few concerns from Welfare Funds and from Provident 
Fund accumulations. About 35 factories had co-operative societies, distribut- 
ed as follows ; general engineering, 11 ; electrical engineering, 13 ; coach build- 
ing and motor repairing, 3 ; kerosene tinning and packing, 1 j metal stamping, 
1; and ordnance, 6. In addition, the co-operative societies managed by the 
various railways cater for workers employed in railway workshops. The 
usual interest charged by the societies is either 6-l|4 per cent, or 9-3|8 per 
cent, per annum. However, the Societies have not proved very successfu. 
as can be seen from the fact that outside moneylenders are still largely in the 
field. 

^Provident Most of the railways have Provident Funds and an 

employee in a workshop can join it under certain conditions. The workers in 
ordnance factories (hut not depots) are also governed by the Indian Factory 
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Fimd Bule$. Out of the 163 eoucerns in other branehes of Bn> 
gineeriug, only 6i ooneenu have Providaut Funda dutributed aa follovs 


Tabui 272. 



The nilee are mostly similar barring some alight variation in the eonditions for 
eligibility for membership, rates of eontributions and eonditions of claims on 
employer's contributions. 

Oraiuiiies . — The railways and the ordnance industry have their own rules 
regarding gratuities and pensions. In other branches of engineering, 30 
factories (only in 3 industries) were found to have gratuity systems. These 
factories were : general engineering, 13; electrical engineering, 15; and coach 
building and motor repairing, 2. Pensions are given only in 3 factories: 
general engineering, 2 and kerosene tinning and packing, 1. The rules regard- 
ing gratuities and pensions vary considerably from factory to factory. 


Sncu> 

lOfk December, IMf. 


B. P. iOJABEAB, 

Member, Labour Jmeetigatien Commitiee. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Yiem of Employen* Anoeiatum^ 

The ^dian Engineering Association and the Engineering Association of 
India, which between them represent a considerably large section of Uie 
eiigineering industry naving a membership of 166 engineering concerns that 
employ nearly 300,000 workers, submitted two valuable memoranda setting oat 
ineir views regarding conditions of labour in the engineering industry. These 
memoranda represent a cross-section study, of the labour problems from the 
mpioyers’ point of view. Considerable tactual and statistical data given in 
them are of interest, and are, therefore, summarised in this Appendix, to- 
gether with certain views expressed by the Associations. 

Employment. 

The Indian Engineering Association has at present 95 members employ- 
ing a total of about 150,000 workers. The Engineering Association of India 
has 71 members who employ on an average between 125,000 and 150,000 
workers. 

Length of Service , — Information regarding length of service was avail- 
able only from 8 firms which were members of the Indian Engineering Asso- 
ciation. This is given in the following table : 


Table 1. 


Length of Service. 


Sarrios. 

No. of 
workers. 

1 

Percen- 
tage of 
Total. 

Between 0 and 1 year 

.. 

• . 

.. .. 

,, 

8,898 

80-9 

„ 1 and 5 years 

- 

•• 

.. 

• • 

9,168 

49*1 

6 and lO years 


•• 

• • e • 

•• 

8,674 

14*8 

Orer 10 years 

•• 

•• 

• • • • 

• a 

2,942 

15*7 




Total 

• • 

18,682 

100 


Classification of Workers , — The workers are classified not on the basis of 
the posts held by them but on the basis of the period of service and frequently 
from the point of view of their participation in various benefits such as pro- 
vident fund. For this ];;pason there has not been the same need for a recogni- 
tion of a class of hadli or temporary workers as in other industries and in 
normal limes the majority of firms do not have their workers" so classified. 

^ Appreniice\hip.—Vrom the earliest days there was a class of skilled 
nmiry. in which the skill was passed on from father to son. The initial 
development of the skilled engineering workers arose entirely as a result, of 
the practical experience of men who entered the factories when they were 
comparatively young and gained their knowledge of the processes of industry 
over many years of practical experience. To a very large extent^ this qrsteiB 
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of inforzoal training still continues. The limitations of this system are that 
the time taken for training is long, the experience of the worker is limited to 
the machine to which he has been trained and, more than all, the worker 
obtains no scientific or theoretical technical background. -The older engineer- 
ing firms, therefore, for many years, and an increasing number of concerns 
recently, have developed apprentice training courses with the object of produc- 
ing skilled workers suitable for senior executive posts. 

Graded or Timescale Promotions. — There are generally graded posts for 
the supervisory staff. Increments in pay are given to workers in most of the 
engineering firms on the recommendation of the foreman. The amount of 
increment usually depends on their length of service and ability. 

Lalour Turnover and Absenteeism. — Figures given by the Indian En- 
gineering Association indicate that labour turnover in 1944-45 was about 2 
to 3 per cent, per month as against a pre-war figure of 1 per cent. Skilled labour is 
more permanently settled than unskilled and is more intelligent and appre- 
ciates the advantages which follow on long service in the way of provident 
fund, pensions, increments, etc. In their case, the problem of labour turn- 
over does not arise to any large extent!. During war time, however, consider- 
able numbers of skilled workers left civil factories for employment in Ord- 
nance factories. Absenteeism figures were not available. 

Becruitment. — Since in the engineering industry skilled workers are em- 
ployed to a large extent the question of recruiting from long distances does 
not arise. The recruitment of labour is invariably done directly from amongst 
applicants for jobs. 


Wages and Earnings. 

Maximum and minimum hourly rates of wages for select occupations in 
the induhtiy in three important centres, Bombay, Calcutta and Howrah and 
average daily rates for the industry as a whole are given in the next two 
tables. 



TABIiB 2. 

Basie Howly Wages for Seleei Oecupaiions in the Engineering Industry « 
Caleutta, Howrah and Bombay, 1938 and 1944. 

j(Froia figures supplied by the Indian Ergineering Association). 
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8 . 

Av$rage Tf^age Bates for Sdeet OocwpaHons (1944). 

(From figures supplied by the Engineeriog Affiociation of India). 


Oooupation. 

Rates per day. 

Skilled 

workers. 

UnskiUed 

workers. 

Blacksmithfl 


. . 

. . 

. , 

. . 

1 11 a 

0 12 e 

Boilermaker 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• « 

1 14 0 

•• 

Carpenter— Manual < . 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•* 

1 10 0 

0 14 0 

Carpenter— Meohanioal 

•• 



•• 

- 

1 4 0 

rw 

Oooly— General 

•• 

•• 

•• 



I 0 6 

0 19 0 

Cooly— Packing 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

0 11 0 

- 

Coppersmith 


•• 


- 

- 

1 18 0 

f a 

Driller 


•• 


• • 

- 

1 9 0 

0 11 3 

Fittei^Blaohine shop 

• • 

• • 



- 

1 10 9 

0 12 3 

Fitter fileetrical 



•• 



1 9 3 

•• 

Fitter Tool Shop < • 

- 





3 0 8 

0 11 9 

Fitter Straotoral 


»• 


• • 


8 a 0 

0 18 0 

Bammermaii— Bmall Forging 


• • 

•• 

• • 

- 

0 15 6 

0 11 0 

Hammermam—HeaTy Forging 


9 

• • 


a • 

10 8 

0 10 0 

Xhalasi 


« • 

« a 

• • 

• « 

1 8 0 

■■ 

Maohinemen •• •> 

«« 

« • 

• ¥ 


.. 


0 18 0 

Vcolder 

• e 



. .. 

.. 

1 IS 6 

10 0 

Pattern Maker 

• a 

• • 

e a 

• • 

* a 

8 10 

0 10 6 

Painter 


.. 

.. 


.. 

1 8 0 

•• 

Plater 



.. 


.. 


0 13 0 

Bbettsr « . 



.. 


.. 

1 10 0 

*• 

Tinsmith 


.. 

.. 

.. 

• « 

I 16 0 

•• 

Tomer 

.. 



.. 


2 0 0 

0 13 0 

Wdder(Sle 0 trio) 




• • 

• « 

2 4 9 

0 15 0 

Welder (Gas) 

• • 



• • 

* « 

3 0 0 

0 10 0 

Wlrsmoii 

« • 

• * 

•• 

•• 

* 4 

1 11 9 
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j)eame&s Allowance, — Special payments to meet the inereaeed eoet of livinif 
during war were made by engineering concerns comparatively earlv in At 
war. In the Bombay area, engineering employers in general followed toe action 
taken by the textile industry, in which the rate of allowan^ Up to January 

1941 was 2 as. per ^vOT’king day.* Tlie’*eafter some engineering firms followed 
the revised rate of the textile industry of 83i pies per worker for a cost of living 
index fiinire of 124 increasing by If pies for each point in the index ateye this. 
Other engineering firms adopted an alternative percentage scale, rising by 

1 per cent, on basic wages for every 2 points increase in the Bombay cost of 
living index. In the Madras area, in some cases engineering firm have 
granted a cash allowance combined with the supply of food at concession rates, 
while in others dearness allowance is paid entirely in cash and caleulated at 

2 annas per point increase ^n the cost of living index in excess of 100. In the 
Calcutta area, in 1940 a temr-orary allowance of about 7^ ner cent;, of basic 
wages was granted which in January 1942 was increased to Hs. 5 per month lo 
workers drawing Rs. 20 per month and in August 1942 to Rs. 7. Prom August 

1942 a general policy of ** freezing ** the cost of living by supplving rat’oni 
tc the labour at fixed concession rates was adopted and continued ever since. 
Prom December 1942 the dearness allowance was Rs. 9 per month for workeis 
drawing Rs. 20, apart from the food concessions. 

^K’orking Conditions. 

In peace-time conditions it is customary over the greater part of the engi- 
neering industry to work one shift a day with overtime up to^ the limits per- 
mitted by the Factories Act when need arises. In war conditions, however, 
it has lecome necessary to work two shifts, a day shift and a night shif^. n 
several factories. Three shifts are worked only in continuous proci*sa 
production such as rolling mills, bolt and nut production, etc. Where only 
single shifts are worked the hours of work are generally 8} per day with a 
spreadover of 9 or 9i hours. Where three shifts are worked the usual arraiig - 
ment is from 6 a. m. to 2 p.m., from 2 p.m. to 10 p m. and from 10 p.m. to 6 i.m. 
with half an hour’s break in the middle of each shift. The usual number 
of days worked a week is 5i or 6. Since the be^nning of the war, overt-nue 
working has also been general in the engineering industry. In 1942, (he 
average overtime payment in the Calcutta firms was about 20 per cent, of the 
basic earnings. 

Welfare Activities. 

As the workers in the engineering industry do not live in compact areas 
contiguous to the factory but are dispersed over wide areas, it is difficult 
introduce organised welfare activities outside working hours. Welfare activi- 
ties in engineering factories have, therefore, a more limited scope than is 
possible in some other industries. It is customary in the majority of firms 
to provide medical facilities, free treatment and often free medicines to 
workers who are injured in the course of their work, and this is frequeuily 
extendefl to ail cases of sickness. A large majority of firms also provide 
canteens where the workers can obtain light refreshments at reasonable rates. 
The grainshops that are maintained in several engineering concerns has been 
necessitated by war-time scarcity of food-stufe and the introduction of ration- 
ing in several industrial centres. It is unlikely that these will continue when 
noiTual times return. In several factories, the radio is used as a source of- 
enrertainment duiing the rest interval at midday. Before the war, many firms 
euf on raged sports and athletic activities, but pressure of work has made it 
necessary in many cases to abandon these during war time. There is no doubt 
they will be resumed in the post-war years. 
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Eondatr* 

In the mdii urban areas, the employers do not provide any housing facili- 
ties to their workers ; nor should -they be expected to do so as action by the 
employers (*annot touch eVen the fringe of the problem of housing. In up- 
country factories) in which the industry has been started in newly developed 
industrial areaS) the employers have either provided housing accommodation or 
have granted facilities in the way of land at cheap rentals^ housing materials, 
etc. 


General. 

In an investigation made by the Indian Engineering Afiti^ociation in the 
Calcutta industrial area in August 1942, it was ascertained that the position 
as regards pension and gratuity schemes and provident funds was as follows 

TABliB4. 


Posdiion a& regixrds Provident Funde, Pensions, eto. 



Number 

Per cent. 

Workers affected by pension or gratuity schemes 

Workers not affected by pension or gratuity schemes 

10,801 

28,616 

40-8% 

89-2% 

48,290 

100o^ 

Workers affected by provident fund schemes . . . • 

Workers not affected by provident fund sehemes .. •. I 

16,126 

33,179 

31-3% 

68-7% 

48,306 

100% 

Vorkers covered by any regular system of pensions, gratuity or provident 
fund . . 

Vorkers not covered by any regular system of pensions, gratuity or 
provident fimd 

29,832 

18,464 

62'0% 

83*0% 


48,296 

100% 

















APPENDIX n. 

Provincial distribution of Employment in the Engimeermg Industry, 1939 and 

1943. 

(Number of Workers). 
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Industry. 

General Engineering . . 

Electrical Engineering . . 

r 

Railway Worlfflhops .. 

Coach Building and Motor •< 

Repairing . . . . V. 

Kerosene Tinning and Fack-*^ 
ing 1 
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Metal Stamping 

Ordnance Factories . . *|^ 

Miscellaneous .. ..•< 
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* Figures for 1 factory not avttUable. 
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Provi^tal distribution of Engineering factories, 1939 and 1943. 
(Number of Workers). 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Standard Labour Glassificatton in a Coach Building factory (wnnos per h'.). 


ClaBS £. 

Class D. 

Class C. 

Class B. 

Class A. 

As.21— 1— 3i 

As, — J— — 4 

As. i— 

As. 4— i— 5 

As. 5-—j[ 6 

Cleaners 

Ca^ Cleaners 

Acid cleaners 

Assemblers 

Arc Welders. 

„ Car .. 

Case Openers 

Angle Bender 

Assembly Line 

Battery Charga. 

Coolies— 

Box Lumber 

Dip Primers 

„ Copper 

Chasers 

Blacksmiths. 

Delirery 

Greasers 

Assistant Tool 
Makers. 

Band Saws 

Commessor At* 
tendants. ’ 

General 

Grinders 

Borers 

Bench Fitters 

Ant 

Haintenanoe . . 

Hammer Men 

Brush Painters 

(Maintenance). 

Clerks, Reoeivng 

Material « • 

Mechanics 

Circular Saw 

Brake 

Crane. 

Handling 

Helpers, Metal 
Washers. 

Men, Clerks-Car 
Order. 

Testers, Brick 
Layers. 

Driver Eleotridw 
ans. 

Open Plot . . 

Oven Loaders 

“Car Tag” 

Buffers 

Electro Platen. 

Paint 

“Unloaders” 

“Disbursement” 

Carpenters 

Engine Testers, 

Reoeiving 

Sand Blasters 

“Transport” 

Clerks Office 

Gas Welders. 

Timber 

Stenoillers 

Commercial 

Body 

“Salvage” 

Heater Attend- 
ants. 

Tire 

Stock Pickers- 
Apprentices. 

Bench Fitters 

Compounders 

Lathe Operators 

Transport . . 

Gardeners 


Cross Cut Saw 
Men. 

Drillers 

Cushion Assem- 
baly. 

Cutters 

Machine Repair- 
men. 

Machinists. 

Greasers : Assistant 


Drivers-Sales 

Door Hangers. 

Meohanio-Eleo* 

trioians. 

Lavatory Attendants . . 


Storage 

Fitters & Cheok- 
ers. 

Metal Finishen 

Qffiee Peons 

Sweepers 


Dry Sanders 

Folders 

Outside Body 

Builders* Units 

Munitions Deli- 
very. 

Men. 

Tool Box Hen . . 


Fuse Assemblers 

“Buffers 

Gillotine 

Shear ' 

Hand Brake 
“Planers 

“Swagers 

Hydraulic 

Press 

Frame Drillers 

“Bivetters 

Letter 

Painters 

Light Focttssers 
Mechanics Se- 
cond Clase. 

Moulders 

Sample Body 
Buiiden. 
Solderen. 

Spray. 

Painters. 

Stripers. 

Tinsmiths. 

Tool Maken. 
Touch up. 

M^. 


Iil304DofL 











daisB, 

OkssD. 

Class C. 

Class B. 

Class A. 


Ai.3|-4-4 

As.8i-4-~4 

Ai.4— i— 6 

As. 



Moetioers 

Petrol Control 
Men 

Power Bumper 
Power Press 
Power Punch 
Botary Shear 

Shell Vanishers 

Stock Checkers 

Stock Pickers 

Tennoners 

Thicknesser 
Thread MiUer 
Timber Pickers 
Wet Sanders 

Oil Sanders. 
Paint Mixers 
Parts Packers 
CaSemakers 
Parts Location 
Clerks. 

Parts Pickers ft 
Beceivers. 
plumbers. 
Polishers 

Bamp Men 
Sewing Machines 
Men. 

Spindle Shapers 
Spot Welders. 
Stopkeepers. 
Tarpaulin Tailors 
Test Drivers. 
Trimmers. 

Wheel Alingers. 
Assembly. 
Windshield 
Wiring Harness. 


As. 


mmmmm 

BSfssSH 

A..6— i— 6 




Orovif LModtn of Jobs lisUd Under the Above elaeeificaiions. 


Af.3i-^4i As.8|-i-4l AS.4J— Afl.6J-4-6J AB.<HMf~H 


SMlDiTifion 
Ai* 4 ”|" '-A 


Impede, 


All Other InspeotoxB. 
As* 'O 


Assistant Foremen and Specialists As. 7-— as per- 
hour* 


APPENDIX V. 

Development of Dearness Allowcmce and fiorms Systems m a Coach bidldinff 
and Motor Repairing Factory, 

From /(Miiarp 1, 1940 to Mardi SI, 1941-- 

Under Bs. 100 .. .. .. .. .. .. lo%* 

Bs. 100 and over .. .. .. .. .. .. .. s% 

April 1941— 

Under Bs. 100 
Bs. 100 and oYsr »• 


14 % 
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May 1941--- 

Uiui«rBf.lOO .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16% 

JEU. 100 and ovar • . . . •• ^ . 7^% 

Under Ba. 100 .. .. .. .. .. 17% 

Ba. 100 and over .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 7^% 

Jaty 1941— 

Under Ba. 100 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . , . . . 7|% 

Aayuvtmi— 

Under Ba. 100 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . 8% 

from Stptomher 1, 1941 to May 31 , 1942 — 

Under Ba. 50 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 26% 

Ba. 50 to Ba. 99-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $% 

from June 1, 1942 to July 31, 1942— 

Under Be. 60 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 60% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 79-15-0 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 25% 

Ba. 80 to Ba. 99-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . 16% 

from 4^9^91 1 , 1942 to December 31, 1942 — 

Under Ba. 60 •• •* •• •• •• .. .. .. 30% 

Ba. 60 to Be. 79-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25% 

Ba. 80 and over . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20% 

from Januwry 1, 1943 to August 31, 1943 — 

Under Ba. 40 - - . . . . . . . . . . • . . . 40% 

Ba* 40 to Ba. 59-15-0 .» .» .. •• «• .. .. 35^^ 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 79-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. 30% 

Ba. 80 and over .. .. .. .. .• .. .. .. 25% 

• 

9nm September 1, 1943 to July 31,1944 — 

Undw Bs. 46 . . . . . . . . . . . . 56% 

Be. 46 to Ba. 69-16.0 90% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 74-16-0 .. .. .. .. 45% 

Ba. 76 to Ba. 80-16-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 40% 

Be. 00 to Ba. 110-16-0 . . . . . . 36% 

Ba. 120 and ovet . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 30% 

Mffeetive August 1^ 1944 — 

Under Ba. 46 . . . . ■ . • . . . . . . . 60% 

Ba. 69-16-0 66% 

B»- 00* to Ba. 74-16-0 60% 

Ba, 76 to Ba. 80-16-0 46% 

’ite. 00 to Ba. 110-16-0 40% 

^8. 120 and over . . • • • • • • • • . . . , 86% 

^Fhia emeiiBenoy allowance ia temporary 

fioimaea paid to workmeir aiaoe tke ontlireak of tbe war are liatad hareuBdar t 
'Xnl042 .. •• l/12tlKrfl®dlwa«e*. 

In 1043 

l/OMroXlOdSvagM. 

Jim brjOWMOfe tampctaijr. 
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May 1941--- 

Uzid«rBf. 100 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . ^ ^ . ^% 

/nfiaiMi— 

Under Ba. 100 .. .. •• .. .. .. 17% 

Ba. 100 and over .. .. .. .. .. .. 74% 

Jaiy 1941— 

Under Ba* 100 .. .. .. .. .. .. 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7^% 

Aoqu^ 1941— 

Under Ba. 100 . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . , . . . . . 8% 

from StpUmher 1, 1941 to May 31, 1942 — 

Under Ba. 50 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 26% 

Ba. 50 to Ba. 99-15-0 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8% 

JFrom June 1, 1942 to July 31, 1942— 

Under Ba. 60 .. .* .. .. .. .. .. 60% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 79-15-0 . . . . . . . . . . . . 25% 

Ba. 80 to Ba. 99-16-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20% 

Ba. 100 and over . . . . . . . . . . ... . . . . 16% 

From December 31, 1942 — 

Under Ba. 60 •• •* •• •• -• .. .. .. 30% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 79-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25% 

Be. 80 and over .. .. .. .. .. .. *. .. 20% 

from January 1, 1943 to August 31, 1943 — 

Under Ba. 40 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40% 

Ba. 40 to Ba. 59-15-0 . . . . . . . . • . . . . . 35% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 79-15-0 .. .. .. *. .. •.» .. 30^'^ 

Ba. 80 and over .. .. .. .. .• .. .. .. 25% 

• 

From September 1, 1943 to July 31, 1944 — 

Under Ba. 45 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 55% 

Ba. 45 to Ba. 59-16-0 60% 

Ba. 60 to Ba. 74-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. 46% 

Ba. 75 to Ba. 89-15-0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 40% 

Ba. 90 to Ba. 119-15-0 . . . . . ^ . . 35% 

Be. 120 and over . . . . • • • . • - • . . . . . 30% 

MJfeetive August 7^ 1944 — 

Under Ba. 45 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 60% 

Ba. 45 t>Ba. 69-16-0 65% 

B®. 00^ to Be. 74-16-0 50% 

Bi , 76 to Be. 89-15-0 46% 

90 to Ba. 119-16-0 .. .• *• •• •• .. .. 40% 

120 and over . . . . • • • • • • - . . , 36% 

^fbiB emeigenoy allowance is temporary 

iBonnaea paid to workmen ainoe tke outbreak of tke war are liated herenndeT ; 

In 1942 •• XA2tkofl941wagea, 

In 1943 

'Xal944 •* l/MioflOawaiii, 

b<mwj(Mafe taniMtaiy. 



Whoever get« the majority oi the votes in each department will be declared 
elected. 

To ensure inclusion of only the responsible workers in the Committee, an 
age and a service qualification may be prescribed. No one will be qualified to 
represent the workers on the Committee unless he has attained 25 years, and 
has a service qualification of at least one year. 

A list of all workmen in each department who are on the payroll of the 
Company on the day before the election will be prepared and only those work- 
men on this list will be entitled to vote. 

Each man must vote personally and not by proxy. 

The President of the Works Committee will be the Manager of the Com- 
pany, or his nominee, and the workmen elected to the Committee will nominate 
amongst themselves a representative who will be their spokesmih and who can 
see or write to the Manager on behalf of the workmen. 

The Committee should meet approximately once a month. 

A Special Meeting may be called by the President at the request of not less 
than 8 members of the Committee. 

The Committee will meet on a working day. 

The President will prepare the Agenda for the meeting and will circulate 
it to the members at least hoars before the day fixed for the meeting. A 
copy of the notice can also be posted up in a prominent place in the work- 
•shop. 

After the meeting, the President will prepare the Minutes of the Meeting, 
and will distribute one copy to each of the members of the Works Committee. 

A1M?ENDIX VII. 

Workers* Welfare Committees in Ordmance Concerns. 

Copy of Additional Director General, Calcutta, letter No. Z-Of)587*TEiO.P. 
12-A, dated 12th July 1944 to All Ordnance Factories. 

(Subject : — Labour Welfare Committee.^ for Ordnance Factories. 

A copy of the Department of Labour’s ^ Model Constitution ’ for Labour 
Welfare Committees is forwarded herewith and proposals outlining the sug- 
gested application of the * Mode] Constitution ’ to Welfare Committees in 
Ordnance Factories is annexed hereto. 

Superintendents|Officers-iu-Charge are requested to examine Model 
Constitution ’ and suggestions for their application to Ordnance Factories 
and submit their comments to this office for consideration before 31st July 
1944, after which date no recommendations will be considered. 

Copy to 0. F. (C). 


Annbxurb. 

Proposals Outlining the Suggested Application of the Model Constitution 
to yfelUv^ Committees in Ordnance Factories* 
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The Labour Welfare Officer ahould be the Presddent of the Committee • 
0^ in his unavoidable absence, an officer nominated by the Superintendent!* 
Officer-in-Ctoge, and the constitution for the lai^er Factories should be on the 
following lines, which should be regarded as a maTrimniw ; 

President : — Labour Welfare Officer. 


Managements JRepreeentaiivee. 
1 W.M.(A)orA.W.M.(A) 

1 Produotion officer 
1 Foreman or Assistant Foreman 
1 In-charge of Labour Bureau 


Workers* Representatives, 

1 representing Supervisors* Establishment, 
. . 1 representing Clerical Establishment. 

. . 2/3 representing E.T.A. Establishment. 

. . 1 representing Menial Establishment. 


The E. T. A. representatives should represent groups of sections each 
group having approximately similar numbers of workmen and one represen-* 
tative being cimsen by each group. 

2. In the smaller factories the number of members should be scaled down 
pro-rata which may be done by combining the Supervisory and Clerical Estab- 
lishments into one constituency and including the Menials with E.T.A. 
Establishment but a certain amount of flexibility in the numbers of representa- 
tives can be provided for. 

3. In accordance with the ‘ Model Constitution the Superintendent! 
Officer-in-Charge will be entitled to attend the meetings of the Committee and 
take part in the discussion when he so desires. His right of attendance will 
ordinarily, however, be exercised only when he wishes to explain to the Com- 
mittee his views on a particular subject. 

4. The Government of India’s Assistant Labour Welfare Officer in the 
Province will also be entitled to attend the meetings of the Committee. 

5. As regards the method of electing the representatives to the committee, 
it is considered that the alternative method laid down in para. 5 of the * Model 
Constitution ’ should in the meantime, be adopted in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories and the election made by a show of hands, after nominations have 
been made, at a meeting of the group, presided over by the Labour Welfare 
Officer, a separate meeting being held for each group entitled to elect a 
representative. 

6. As far as practicable the Committee should consist of representatives 
of the Management and the Workers in equal proportions but, it is advisable 
to keep the number of members as low as possible and, in no case, should the 
total membership exceed 12. 

7. It should be explained to the workers that they are free to choose any 
of their colleagues as their representative and they should be advised to choose 
men who are intelligent and in whom they have confidence. The actual selec* 
tion of candidates ^ould be left to the workers themselves and names ^ould 
not be suggested to them by the Management. 

Model Constitution for Liibour Welfare Committees in Central Establish- 
ments, Constitution of the Labour Welfare Committee Pactory|Depot. 

The name of the Committee shall be the Labour Welfare Committeei 


PactorylDepot 

2. The objects of the Committee are 

(i) To furnish a means for the association of repre^ntatives of worinxs 
in the development of w^are actiyitiM ^ t|M wtabUibment ; 
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(ii) to enable the adxniiustration to explain to repreaentatifei of 
^rkers^ and the workers through them, rdevaat departmental orders and 
the views of the administration on representations made on behalf of 
workers. 

3. The powers and duties of the Committee shall be : — 

^ (i) to lead workers towards greater efficiency in their work. 

(ii) to help the growth of a sense of responsibility and vidue of organi- 

sation amongst workers and the spirit of co-operation between the workers 
and the administration. * 

(iii) to assist in the dissemination of correct information regarding 
departmental rules, orders and procedure and to neutralise erroneous 
information. 

(iv) to put forward proposals for extension and improvement of wel- 
fare activities in the establishment and in labour residential areas. 

(v) to make representations regarding general terms and conditions of 
emplo 3 rment and work, provided that the Committee shall not concern 
itself with individual grievances and representations, except where they 
involve some general principle, in which case the matter may be raised 
in the Committee, with the prior consent of the President; and 

(vi) to inculcate Safety First principles amongst workers. 

4. The Committee shall consist of : — 

(a) The Officer-in-Cliarge of Administration [or another senior officer 

nominated by the (Head of the establishment) and 

assistants] : 

(b) The Labour Welfare Officer (or the Civilian Labour Officer) and 
(e) Representatives of workers elected as follows : — 

Constituency, No. of representatives, 

Department/Qroup/Seotion 
Department/Qronp/Section 
Department/Group/Section 

^ Artisans. 

♦ Sui>ervisor8. 

^ Leading Hands and/or Clerks. 

♦ Searchers, Chowkidars and Peons. 

♦ Sweepers. 


Total Number of representatives 


Workers who are entitled to elect repiesentatives from their own class, shall ndt be 
entitled to vote at the election of representatives from the Department/Group/Section to which thev 
are attached. ^ 

(ii) The (Head of the establishment) and the Government of India’s 
Assistant Labour Welfare Officer in the Province may attend and parti- 
cipate in the meeting of the Committee, whenever th^ so desire. 

(iii) The Labour Welfare Officer (Civilian Labour Officer) shall be the 
President of the Committee. 

viv) The Committee shall elect one of its members as Honorary 
Secretdry. 
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6. The ptoeednre rektitig to election of reiHheetotatilT^ ti rnfASm shell 
be as follows : — 

(i) A date shall be fixed as the closing date for nominations. At 
least seven days’ notice shall be given to workers of this date. 

(ii) Simultaneously, the date of election shall also be announced. This 
date shall not be earlier than three days after the close of nominations. 

(iii) Every candidate shall be attached to the constituency from which 
he is seeking election. Within 24 hours after the close of nominations, 
the names of the candidates, who have been properly nominated, shall be 
announced. It shall be a condition of proper nomination that Ae candi- 
date’s nomination paper is signed by at least two workers belonging to the 
constituency. 

(iv) If there are more candidates from any constituency than the 
number of seats allotted to it, then voting shall take place on the election 
day. If the number of candidates is equal to or less than the number of 
seats, the candidates shall be declared elected without contest. 

(v) Separate boxes or separate compartments in one box shall be 
allotted to the various candidates. The lid shall be kept locked during 
the voting, ^lots being provided for dropping voting tokens. The top of 
each box or compartment shall he- marked in a distinct colour. The 
colours allotted to the various candidates shall be announecd to the 
woi’kers concerned. A board shall be placed near the ballot box to indicate 
the allotment of colours the names of candidates being written in the 
languages of the province. The ballot boxes shall be kept in such a manner 
that a worker may cast his voting token into whichever box or compart- 
ment he desires without being seen by any other person. 

(vi) Each worker in the constituency shall be given as many voting 
tokens as there are seats from the constituency. Workers’ identity discs 
may be used for &is purpose. 

(vii) If two or more candidates for a seat get equal number of votes, 
the matter shall be decided by lot. 

(viii) If no nominations are received fox* any seat or the number of 
nominations are less than the number of seats, a second announcement 
shall be made as provided for hereinabove, calling for nominations for 
seats then remaining vacant. If some seats again remain unfilled there- 
after, they shall be filled by nomination by the (Head of 

the Establishment). 

Alternative : 

6. The procedure relating to election of representatives of wqrkers shall 
be as follows ; — 

(i) Meetings of workers in each constituency shall be held separately. 
The date, time, and place of the meeting shall be announced at least three 
days before the time fixed. 

(ii) The Labour Welfare OfiBcer (or Civilian Labour OflBcer), or in hit 

absence an clhcer to be nominated by the (Head of 

establishment) shall preside over the meeting. He shall call for nomina- 
tions, and in the event of a contest, votes shall be taken by show of hands. 

(iii) If two or more candidates for a seat get equal number of votes, 
the matter ^all be referred to the meeting a second 

once again, the matter shall he decided hu lot^ 
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1 l^e membeni (ft oottoaittee dull )i(dd ofitee one ealMd«r yean They 
idiall, ho'never. be ^|dbl« for i-e-eleetion. Members elects at bye-eleetioDa 
1^1 also retire at the end of the calendar year. 

8. Members (of each side) Aall form a quorum. A meeting adjourned for 
tack of a quorum shall not require a quorum'. 

9. If a representative ceases to belong to the constttueiu^' from whieb he 
iliili elected, or is absent from three consecutive meetings of the Committee 
tiithqut leave or sufficient cause, he shall cease to be a member of tiie 
Committee. 

10. A bye-election sh$Jl take place to fill a vacancy in the Committee not 
later than 30 days after the occurrence of the vacancy. 

11. The committee siiall meet at least once a month. At least three days 
notice of an ordinary meeting shall be given. 

12. The minutes of the meeting of the Committee shall be req^rdod in a 
look, and shall after signature by the President and Honorary Secretary be 
submitted to the (Head of the establishment for orders.) 

13. A matter which has been discussed and decided at a meeting of the 
Committee shall not again be raised until three months after the date when it 
mas last discussed, except with the special permission of the President. 

14. (a) The Committee may suggest amendments to the Constitution for 

the consideration of the (Head of the establishment). 

(b) The Constitution may be amended or repealed by the 
(Head of the nstablishment), provided that he shall, as far as practicable, give 
&e Committee an opportunity to discuss and express their opinion on the 
proposed amendment or reasons for the proposed repeal. 


SxplaMtofy NoU Regarding Mtfdel Constiiution for Labour Welftnrt Com- 
mittees in Centred Establishments. 

1. (a) It . is advisable to keep the number of members of the Committee 
as small as possible, in any case not exceeding 12. 

(b) Bepresentatives may be allotted to various Departments] Qroups) 
Sections or classes of workers in proportion to their strengtL If the niunber 
of workers in DepartmentsjGroupjSection or a class of workers is small, such 
workers may be included in another constituency. 

2. It should be explained to workers that they are free to dioose any of 

their colleagues whom they like *as their representatives and need not hemtata 
to exercise their votes freely. They should be advised to choose men who are 
intelligent and in whom they have confidence. The actual sdection of candi- 
dates should be left to the workers and it is advisable not to suggest names to 
<l«n- .j , •>, . . 

8. (a) It is recommended that the ftystem of secret ballot outlined in 
section 6 of ihe ModM Constitution be preferably adopted for Ae eleotiim of 
representatives. The iqrstem has been tried in a large Depot in the United 
ilProvinees and found workable. No difficnlfy was e!q>erienoed in conducting 

election. 
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(b) The ^tem is not so eotpplicateS as it may at first sight appear, l8om 
advance publicity amongst workers is, of course, essential. This may b< 
entrusted to the Labour Welfare Officer [Civilian Labour Officer and his staff 
who will also be responsible for conducting the election. 

(c) 2 to 4 hours may be fixed for voting in a constituency. Heads oJ 
Departineuts|Group Officers may be asked to send workers to the place of voting 
which should be as near to the place of work as possible in batches of, 

20s In this manner voting is well regulated and the work of the establish- 
ment is hardly affected. 

4. Minutes should be brief but correct record of the proceedings of meet- 
ings of the Committee, All matters raised and decisions thereon should be 
recorded even if a proposal or resolution had been withdrawn after discussion 
or on the advice of the President or the Officer representing the Administration 
at the meeting. 

5. Tli^e may be a tendency especially at beginning for some representa- 
tives to make lengthy speeches. They should be tactfully persuaded to be 
brief ; but they should at all times be permitted to express themselves freely. 

6. Representations should be received patiently and considered sympathe- 
tically. If they are not acceptable from the^ Administration's point of view, 
representative should be told so and the position should as far as possible, be 
explained to them. 

7. Representatives should be made to realise that it is their duty to put 
forward the point of view of the workers in a responsible and reasonable manner, 
to act ns their leaders and at the same time to explain to the workers the point 
of view of the .Administration. 


Urn 














